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FTER  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed   b  o  o  li 
his  men  without  oppofition  near  St.  Juan  >      /   _f 
de UUua.   Three  foldiers,  whom  Cortes  had fent  ^.l^*^ 

'  i  he  pro- 

to  fearch  for  mines  in  that  diftrift,  immediately  ««ding8  of 

'  *     NarvaM. 

joined  him.  By  this  accident,  he  not  only  re-  -^p"'' 
ceived  information  concerning  '?^  progrefs  and 
fituation  of  Cortes,  but  as  the!,  foldiers  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by 
whofe' means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  fome  in- 
tercourf<i  with  the  people  of  the  country.  But, 
according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deferters,  they 
framed  their  intelligence  with  more  attention  to 
what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to  ' 

what  they  knew  to  be  truej   and  reprefented    * 
the  fituation  of  Cortes  to  be  fo  defperate,  and 
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the  difafFedtion  of  his  followers  to  be  fo  general, 
as  incrcafed  the  natural  confidence  and  prefump- 
tion  of  Narvaez.  His  firfl  operation,  however, 
might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  par- 
tial accounts.  Having  font  to  fummon  the  go- 
vernor of  Vera  Cruz  to  furrender,  Guevara,  a 
prieft  whom  he  employed  in  that  fervice,  made 
the  requifition  with  fuch  infolenc^,  that  San- 
doval, an  officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zealoufly  at- 
tached to  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his 
demands,  feized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  fent 
them  in  chains  to  Mexico.  - 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but 
fts  friends,  and  condemning  the  fevcrity  of 
Sandoval,  fet  them  immediately  at  liberty. 
By  this  well-timed  clemency,  feconded  by  ca- 
refles  and  prefents,  he  gained  their  confidence, 
and  drew  from  them  fuch  particulars  concerning 
the  force  and  intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its  full 
extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half- 
naked  Indians,  no  match  for  him  in  war,  and 
ftill  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  poHcy,  but  to 
take  the  field  againil  an  army  in  courage  and 
martial  difcipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number 
far  fuperior,  afting  under  the  fanftion  of  royal 
authority,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
known  bravery.  He  was  informed  that  Nar- 
vaez, 
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vaez,  more  folicitous  to  gratify  the  refentment 
of  Velafquez,  than  attentive  to  the  honour  or 
intereft  of  his  country,  had  begun  his  inter- 
courfe  with  the  natives,  by  reprefenting  him  and 
his  followers  as  fugitives  and  outlaws,  guilty 
of  rebellion  againft  their  own  fovereign,  and  of 
injuftice  in  invading  the  Mexican  empire  j  and 
had  declared  that  his  chief  objeft  in  vifiting  the 
country  was  to  punifli  the  Spaniards  who  had 
committed  thefe  crimes,  and  to  refcue  the  Mexi* 
cans  from  oppreflion.  He  foon  perceived  that 
the  fame  unfavourable  reprefentations  of  his 
character  and  adions  had  been  conveyed  to 
Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  found  means 
to  alfure  him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  thofe  who 
kept  him  under  reftraint  was  highly  difpleafmg 
to  the  king  his  mafter,  he  had  it  in  charge  not 
only  to  refcue  an  injured  monarch  from  confine* 
ment,  but  to  reinflate  him  in  the  pofleflion  of 
his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated 
with  this  profpeft  of  being  fet  free  from  fubjec- 
tion  to  ftrangers,  the  Mexicans  in  feveral  pro- 
vinces began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and 
to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer  no  lefs  able 
than  willing  to  fave  them.  Montezuma  him- 
felf  kept  up  a  feeret  intercourfe  with  the  new 
commander,  and  feemed  to  court  him  as  a 
perfon  fuperior  in  power  and  dignity  to  thofe 
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Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the 
firfl  of  men".  -    -.  •      r 


( ' 


'r. 


Such  were  the  various  afpefts  of  danger  and 
difficulty  which  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
view  of  Cortes.  No  fituation  can  be  conceived 
more  trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmnefs  of  a 
general,  or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he 
Ihould  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico, 
deftrudion  feemed  to  be  unavoidable  ;  for  while 
the  Spaniards  prefled  him  from  without,  the  in- 
habitants, whofe  turbulent  fpirit  he  could  hardly 
reftrain  with  all  his  authority  and  attention, 
would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  fuch  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  avenging  all  their  wrongs.  If  he 
ihould  abandon  the  capital,  fet  the  captive  mo 
narch  at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  ;  he  muft  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of  all 
his  toils  and  viftories,  and  relinquifh  advan- 
tages which  could  not  be  recovered  without  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  and  infinite  danger.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  employing  force,  he  fhould  have  re- 
courfe  to  conciliating  mcafures,  and  attempt 
an  accommodation  with  Narvaez ;  the  natural 
haughtincfs  of  that  officer,  augmented  by  con- 


•  See  NOTE  I. 
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fcloufnefs  of  his  prefent  fuperlority,  forbad  him  book. 
to  cherifh  any  fanguine  hope  of  fuccefs.  After 
revolving  every  fcheme  with  deep  attention, 
Cortes  fixed  upon  that  which  in  execution  was 
mofl:  hazardous,  but,  if  fuccefsful,  would  prove 
moft  beneficial  to  himfelf  and  to  his  country  j 
and  with  the  decifive  intrepidity  fuited  to  defpe- 
rate  fituations,  determined  to  make  one  bold 
effort  for  viftory  under  every  difadvantage, 
rather  than  facrifice  his  own  conquefis  and  the 
Spanifli  intereft  in  Mexico, 


But  though  he  forefawthat  the  contefl:  mud  Hisnegoci- 
be  terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  tuefoiiow. 
been  not  only  indecent,   but  criminal,  to  have  va«. 
marched  againfl:  his  countrymen,    without  at- 
tempting to  adjuft  matters  by  an  amicable  nego- 
ciation.     In  this  fervice  he  employed  Olmedo, 
his  chaplain,  to  whofe  character  the  fundlion  was         , 
well  fuited,   and  who   poflefled,   befides,    fuch 
prudence  and  addrefs  as  qualified  him  to  carry 
on  the  fecret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes  placed 
his  chief  confidence.      Narvaez  reje6led,  with 
fcorn,    every   fcheme   of  accommodation   that 
Olmedo  propofed,   and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
ftrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and 
his  attendants.     He  met,  however,  with  a  more 
favourable   reception   among    the   followers  of 
Njirvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  ^ 
•>    .  ^  3  •       either 


» - 
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B  o  o  K  either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers,  thdr  ancient 
friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  ac- 
companied thefe  with  prefents  of  rings,  chains  of 
gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value,  which  infpired 
thofe  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the 
wealth  that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of 
their  good  fortune  who  were  engaged  in  his 
fervice.  Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  fbarers 
in  thofe  rich  fpoils,  declared  for  an  immediate 
accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others,  from 
public  fpirit,  laboured  to  prevent  a  civil 
war,  which,  whatever  party  (hould  prevail, 
muft  ihake»  and  perhaps  fubvert  the  Spanifh 
power,  in  a  country  where  it  was  fo  imperfectly 
edabliihed.  Narvaez  difregarded  both,  and  by 
a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his 
adherents  rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country. 
Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  furprifed 
at  the  untra^able  arrogance  of  Narvae^s ;  and, 
after  having  given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  paci- 
fic difpofition  as  might  juftify  his  recourfe  to 
other  means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards 
an  enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to 


appeafe. 


u 


>.%> 


IVf.ircIies 
ag'iinrt  h!rr," 


He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an 
officer  of  drftinguiflied  courage,  for  whom  the 
Mexicans  had  conceiveil  -^  lingular  degree  of 
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refpeft.  To  the  cuftody  of  this  flendcr  garrifon 
he  committed  a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth 
he  had  amaffed,  and,  what  was  dill  of  greater 
importance,  the  perfon  of  the  imprifoned  mo- 
narch. His  utmofl  art  was  employed  in  con- 
cealing from  Montezuma  the  real  caufe  of  his 
march.  He  laboured  to  perfuade  him,  that  tho 
ftrangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends 
and  feliow-fubjedts ;  and  that,  after  a  ihort  in* 
terview  with  them,  they  would  depart  together, 
and  return  to  their  own  country.  The  captive 
prince,  unable  to  comprehend  the  defigns  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard 
with  the  declarntions  of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to 
difcover  any  fymptom  of  fufpicion  or  diftruft  of 
Cortes,  promifed  to  rernain  quietly  in  the  Spanifli 
quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  fame  friendfliip 
with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him.  Cortes,  with  feeming  confi- 
dence in  this  promife,  but  relying  principally 
upon  the  injundlions  which  he  had  given  Alva- 
rado to  guard  his  prifoner  with  the  mod  fcru- 
pulous  vigilance,  fet  out  from  Mexico.  •  ,^ 


1520. 


His  ftrcngth,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by 
the  jundion  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrifon  of  Vera 
Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly  from  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops  were  not 

u  4  iucum* 
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incumbered  either  with  baggage  or  artillery. 
But  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the  impreflion 
which  the  enemy  might  make  with  their  cavalry, 
he  had  provided  againd  this  danger  with  the 
foreHght  and  fagacity  which  diflinguifh  a  great 
commander*  Having  obferved  that  the  Indians 
in  the  province  of  Chinantla  ufed  fpears  of  ex- 
traordinary length  and  force,  he  armed  his  fol- 
diers  with  thefe,  and  accuftomed  them  to  that 
deep  and  compact  arrangement  which  the  ufe  of 
this  formidable  weapon,  tjie  bed  perhaps  that 
ever  was  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to 
aflume* 


•*? 


'* 


Continues        WiTH  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes 
asKd'.***  advanced  towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez 
vanced.       ^^^  taken  poffeffion.     During  his  march,  he 
made  repeated  attempts  towards  fome  accommo- 
dation with  his  opponent.  But  Narvaez  requiring 
that  Cortes  and  his  followers  Ihould  inftantly  re- 
cognize his  title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he  derived  from 
Velafquez;    and  Cortes  refufmg  to  fubmit  to 
any  authority  which  was  not  founded  on  a  com- 
-     miffion  from  the  emperor  himfelf,  under  whofe 
immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had 
.    placed  their  infant  colony ;   all  thefe  attempts 
proved  fruitlefs.      The    intercourfe,    however, 
which  this  occafioned  between  the  two  parties, 
/  proved 
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proved  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  Cortes,  as  book 
it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  fome 
ofNarvaez's  officers  by  liberal  prefents,  of  foften- 
ing  others  by  a  femblance  of  moderation,  and  of 
dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among 
his  troops,  mod  of  his  foldiers  having  converted 
their  (hare  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  dif- 
played  with  military  oftentation.  Narvaez  and  a 
little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army 
leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  their 
countrymen.  ,This  difcovery  of  their  inclination 
irritated  his  violent  temper  almoft  to  madnefs. 
In  a  tranfport  of  rage,  he  fet  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  principal  officers ; 
and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced 
within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  fmall  body 
of  men,  he  confidered  this  as  an  infult  which 
merited  immediate  chadifement,  and  marched 
out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle* 


But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  Attacks 
and  experience  than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight  ti^nigi'tl** 
an  enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fo 
much  better  appointed.    Having  taken  his  flation 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,     . 
where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he 
beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  con- 
cern, and  diuegarded  this  vain  biavade.    It  was 

.  then      " 
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BOOK  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  feafon  **,  and  the 
rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid 
zone.  The  followers  of  Narvaez;  unaccu  domed 
to  the  hardfhips  of  military  fervice,  murmured  fo 
much  at  being  thus  fruitlefsly  expofed,  that, 
from  their  unfoldier-like  impatience,  as  well  as 
his  own  contempt  of  his  adverfary,  their  ge* 
neral  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla. 
The  very  circumftance  which  induced  them  to 
quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a 
fcheme,  by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate 
the  war.  He  obferved,  that  his  hardy  veterans, 
though  (landing  under  the  torrents,  which  con* 
tinned  to  fall,  without  a  fmgle  tent  or  any  (belter 
whatfoever  to  cover  them,  were  fo  far  from  re- 
pining at  hard(hips  which  were  become  familiar 
to  them,  that  they  were  dill  fre(h  and  alert  for 
fervice.  He  forefaw  that  the  enemy  would 
naturally  give  themfelves  up  to  repofe  after  their 
fatigue,  and  that,  judging  of  the  conduct  of 
others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem 
themfelves  perfedly  fecure  at  a  feafon  fo  unfit 
for  adion.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  furprife  and 
terror  of  this  uncxpeded  attack  might  more 
than  compeniatc  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers. 


^  Hackluyt,  v»I.  iii.  467.  Pe  Laet  Defer.  Ind.  Qcctd.  2«i. 
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His  foldiers,  fenfible  that  no  refource  remained* 
but  in  fome  defperate  effort  of  courage,  approved 
of  the  meafure  with  fuch  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in 
a  military  oration  which  he  addreffed  to  them 
before  they  began  their  march,  was  more  fo- 
Ircitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour. 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.     At  the  head 
of  the  firfl:  he  placed  Sandoval ;  entrufting  this 
gallant  oflicer  with  the  moft  dangerous  and  im- 
portant  fervice,    that   of  feizing  the   enemy's 
artillery,  which  was  planted  before  the  principal 
tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed 
his   head-quarters.      Chriftoval   de  Olid   com- 
manded the  fecond,  with  orders  to  aifault  the 
tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.     Cortes 
himfelf  conducted  the  third  and  fmallefl  divifion, 
which  was  to  aft  as  a  body  of  referve,  and  td 
(upport  the  other  two  as  there  fliould  be  occafion. 
Having  paffed  the  river  de  Canoas,  which  was 
much  fwelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, the  water  reaching  almo(t  to  their  chins, 
they  advanced  in  profound  filence,  without  beat 
of  drum,  or  found  of  any  varlike  inftrument ; 
each  man  armed  with  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and 
his  Chinantlan  fpear.     Narvaez,  remifs  in  pro- 
portion  to  his   fecurity,   had  ported  only  two 
centinels   to  watch  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  fuch  good  caufe  to  dread.     One 
of   thefe  was   feized  by   the  advanced  guard 
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BOOK  of  Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  his  efcape, 
and  hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipita- 
tion of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch  timely  notice  of 
the  enemy's  approach,  that  there  was  full  leifure 
to  have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But, 
through  the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of  Nar- 
\aez,  this  important  interval  was  loft.  He  im- 
puted this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  centinel, 
and  treated  with  derifion  the  idea  of  being 
attacked  by  forces  fo  unequal  to  his  own.  The 
fhouts  of  Cortes's  foldiers,  ruftiing  on  to  the 
alTault,  convinced  him  at  laft,  that  the  danger 
which  he  defpifed  was  real.  The  rapidity  with 
which  they  advanced  was  fuch,  that  only  one 
cannon  could  be  fired,  before  Sandoval's  party 
clofed  with  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their 
guns,  and  began  to  force  their  way  up  the  fteps 
of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  lefs  brave  in  adlion 
than  prefumptuous  in  condudt,  armed  himfelf 
in  hafte,  and  by  his  voice  and  example  animated 
his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  to 
fuftain  his  companions ;  and  Cortes  himfelf  rufli- 
ing  to  the  front,  conduced  and  added  new 
vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compaft  order  in 
which  this  fmall  body  prelfed  on,  and  the  im* 
penetrable  front  which  they  prefented  with  their 
long  fpears,  bore  down  all  oppofition  before  it. 
They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were  ftrug- 
gling  to  burll  U  open,  when  a  foldier  having  fet 
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fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  book 
covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out.  In  the  i^m^-m^ 
firft  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a  '*'°* 
fpear,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged 
down  the  fteps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in  fetters. 
The  cry  of  vidory  refounded  among  the  troops 
of  Cortes.  Thofe  who  had  fallied  out  with  their 
leader  now  maintained  the  conflid  feebly,  and 
began  to  furrender.  Among  the  remainder  of 
his  foldiers,  ftationed  in  two  fmaller  towers 
of  the  temple,  terror  and  confufion  prevailed. 
The  darknefs  was  fo  great,  that  they  could  not 
diflinguifh  between  their  friends  and  foes.  Their 
own  artillery  was  pointed  againft  them.  Where- 
ever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights 
gleaming  through  the  obfcurity  of  night,  which, 
though  proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  fiiining 
infedts,  that  abound  in  moift  and  fultry  climates, 
their  affrighted  imaginations  reprefented  as  nu- 
merous bands  of  mulketeers  advancing  with 
kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  fhort 
refiftance,  the  foldiers  compelled  their  officers 
to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  fubmitted  quietly  to  their  con- 
querors. 


This  complete  viftory  proved  more  ac-  Thciffc^^k 
ceptable,  as  it  was  gained  almoft  without  blood-  tory.'*^*** 
fhed,  only  two  foldiers  being  killed  on  the  fide  of 
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K  Cortes,  and  two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  medi 
of  the  adverfe  £i£Hon.  Cortes  treated  the  van* 
quifhed  not  like  enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and 
friends,  and  offered  either  to  fend  them  back  di« 
redly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  fervicef 
as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with 
his  own  foldiers*  This  latter  proportion,  feconded 
by  a  feafonable  didribution  of  fome  prefents  front 
Cortes,  and  liberal  promifes  of  more,  opened 
profpedls  fo  agreeable  to  the  romantic  e^pe£ta<^ 
tions  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in  this 
fervice,  that  all,  a  few  partizans  of  Narvaez  ex- 
cepted, clofed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  profeflions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a 
general,  whofe  recent  fuccefs  had  given  them 
fuch  a  flriking  proof  of  his  abilities  for  command. 
Thus,  by  a  feries  of  events  no  lefs  fortunate  than 
uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped  from  per- 
dition which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he  had 
lead  reafon  to  expedt  it,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow  where- 
cver  he  fhould  lead  them.  Whoever  refleds 
upon  the  facility  with  which  this  vidory  was  ob- 
tained, or  confiders  with  what  fudden  and  unani- 
mous tranfition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged 
themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of  his  rival,  will 
be  apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as  much  to  the 
intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot 
but  fufpedt  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  oc^^ 
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Caiioned,  no  lefs  by  the  treachery  of  his  own   b  o  o  k. 
followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy  % 
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But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduft  and  The  Mexi- 
good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  confpicuous.  armsagainft 
If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  niard*. 
began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to 
liich  a  fpeedy  iflue,  even  this  decifive  viftory 
would  have  come  too  late  to  have  faved  his  com-> 
panions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few  days 
after  the  difcomfiture  of  Narvaez,  a  courier 
arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had 
taken  arms,  and  having  feized  and  deftroyed  the  ^  . 
two  brigantines,  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order 
to  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked 
the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  had  killed  fevefal 
of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  to 
afhes  their  magazine  of  provifions,  and  carried 
on  hoflilities  with  fuch  fury,  that,  though  Alva- 
rado  and  his  men  defended  themfelves  with  un- 
daunted refolution,  they  muft  either  be  foon  cut 
off  by  famine,  or  fink  under  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies.  This  revolt  was  excited  by 
motives  which  rendered  it  ftill  more  alarming. 
On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the 
Mexicans  flattered  themfelves,  that  the  long  ex- 


•  Cortes  Relat.  24Z.  D.     B.  Diaz.  c.  110—125.     Her- 
rera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  ii>,  &c,     Goinara  Crou.  c.  97,  &c. 
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peeled  opportunity  of  reftoring  their  fovereigri 
to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  country  from 
the  odious  dominion  of  ilrangers,  was  at  length 
arrived  ;  that  while  the  forges  of  their  oppreffors 
were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party  turned 
againft  the  other,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Confultations  were 
held,  and  fchemes  formed  with  this  intention. 
The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  confcious  of  their  own 
feeblenefs,  fufpected  and  dreaded  thofe  machina-> 
tions.  Alvarado,  though  a  gallant  officer,  pof- 
fefled  neither  that  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity 
of  manners,  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as 
never  allowed  them  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
his  weaknefs  or  of  their  own  Itrength.  Alvarado 
knew  i\o  mode  of  fupporting  his  authority  but 
force.  Inftead  of  employing  addrefs  to  difcon- 
cert  the  plans  or  to  footh  the  fpirits  of  the 
Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of  one  of  their 
folemn  fedivals,  when  the  principal  perfons  in 
the  empire  were  dancing,  according  to  cuftom, 
in  the  court  of  the  great  temple;  he  feized 
all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and,  allured  partly 
by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting 
off  at  onc^  the  authors  of  that  confpiracy  which 
he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and 
unfufpicious  of  any  danger^  and  mafiacred  a 
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great  number,  none  efcaping  but  fueh  as  made   booh 
their  way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.   .    _^'  ^ 
An  aftion  fo  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not      »5»0' 
only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire  with  indigna- 
tion and  rage.     All  called  aloud  for  vengeance  ; 
and  regardlefs  of  the  fafety  of  their  monarch, 
whofe  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  of  iheir  own  danger  in  aflaulting  an  enemy 
who  had  been  fo  long  the  objed  of  their  terror, 
they  committed  all  thofe  ads  of  violence  of 
which  Cortes  received  an  account.  ^  -t 


'  To  him  the  danger  appeared  fo  imminent,  as  ^^  mnrchw 
to  admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.   Hefet  capital. 
out  inftantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned 
from  Zempoalla  with  no  lefs  rapidity  than  he  had 
advanced  thither.     At  Tlafcala  he  was  joined  by  '  -  ;•  ' 

two  thoufand  chofen  warriors.  On  entering  the 
Mexican  territories  he  found  that  difaffedion  to 
the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital. 
The  principal  inhabitants  had  deferted  the  towns 
through  which  he  pafled ;  no  perfbn  of  note  ap- 
pearing to  meet  him  with  the  ufual  refped ;  no 
provifion  was  made  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his 
troops ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  ad- 
vance without  oppofi'tibn,  the  folitude  and  filence 
which  reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror 
with  which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourfe 
with  him,  difcovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy, 
VOL.  III.  e  that 
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BOOK  that  excited  the  moft  juft  alarm.  Bat,  im- 
placable as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they 
were  fo  unacquainted  with  the  fcience  of  war, 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper 
meafures,  either  for  their  own  fafety  or  the 
deftrudion  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninftrufted  by 
their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable 
enemy  into  their  capital,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  caufeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they 
might  have  inclofed  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and 
have  effectually  flopped  the  career  of  Cortes,  they 
again  fuffered  him  to  march  into  the  city  with- 
out moleftation,  and  to  take  quiet  poflefTion  of 
his  ancient  ftation. 


June  24. 
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The  tranfports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado 
and  his  foldiers  received  their  companions  cannot 
be  exprefled.  Both  parties  were  fo  much  elated, 
the  one  with  their  feafonable  deliverance,  and  the 
other  with  the  great  exploits  which  they  had 
atchieved,  that  this  intoxication  of  fuccefs  feems 
to  have  reached  Cortes  himfelf ;  and  he  behaved 
on  this  occafion  neither  with  his  ufual  fagacity 
nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglefted  to  yifit 
Montezuma,  but  imbittered  the  infult  by  ex- 
preflions  full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortunate 
prince  and  his  people.  The  forces  of  which  he 
had  now  the  command,  appeared  to  him  fo 
irrcfidible,  that  he  might  aflfume  an  higher  tone, 
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and  hy  afide  the  mafk  of  moderation,  under    »  0^0  k 
which  tiC  had  hitherto   concealed   his   defigns. 
Some  Mexicans   who   underftood  the   Spanifh 
language,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which 
Cortes   uttered,   and   reporting  them  to   their 
countrymen,   kindled  their  rage  anew.     They 
were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the 
general  were  equally  bloody  with  thofe  of  Alva- 
rado,  and  that  his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting 
their  country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended,  to 
court  the   alliance  of  their  fovereign,  but  to 
attempt  the  conquefl:  of  his  dominions.     They  Thevioient 
refumed  their   arms  with   the  additional   fury  theMexi. 
which  this  difcovery  infpired,  attacked  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching 
towards  the  great  fquare  in  which  the  public 
market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  fome  lofs.     Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs, 
and  delighted  to  find  that  their  oppreflbrs  were 
not  invincible,  they  advanced  next  day  with  ex- 
traordinary martial  pomp  to  affault  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters.    Their  number  was  formidable, 
and   their   undaunted    courage   ftill   more    fo.    - 
Though  the  artillery  pointed  againft  their  nu-   - 
merous  battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow 
ftreets,  fwept  off  multitudes  at  every  difcharge  ; 
though  every  blow  of  the  Spanifli  weapons  fell 
vnih  mortal  effeft  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the 
impetuofity  of  the  affault  did  uot  abate.    Frelh  ' 
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men  rufhed  forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  chc 
flain,  and  meeting  with  the  fame  fate,  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  for 
vengeance.  The  utmofl:  effort  of  Cortes*s  abili- 
ties and  experience,  fecortded  by  the  difciplined 
valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  fortifications,  that  furrounded  the  pod 
where  the  Spaniai-ds  were  (lationed,  into  which 
the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable 
ferocity  of  a  people  who  feemed  at  firft  to  fubmit 
tamely  to  the  yoke,  atid  had  continued  fo  long 
paflive  under  it.  The  foldiers  of  Narvaez,  who 
fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes  to 
fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
aflonifhed  to  fiild  that  they  were  involved  in 
a  dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy  whofe  vigour 
was  fltll  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their 
own  wcaknefs,  in  giving  fuch  eafy  ctedit  to  the 
delufive  promifes  of  their  new  leader  ^  But 
furpiife  and  complaints  were  of  no  avail.  Some 
immediate  and  extraordinary  effort  was  requifite 
to  extricate  themfelvcs  out  of  their  prefent  fitua- 
tion.  As  foon  as  the  approach  of  evening 
induced  the  Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compliance 
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with  their  national  cuftom  of  ceafmg  from  hofti- 
lities  with  the  fetting  fun,  Cortes  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  fally,  next  day,  with  fuch  a  confiderable 
force,  a5  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the 
city,  or  compel  them  to  liften  to  terms  of 
accommodation. 


Jj&O. 


He  condu£led,  m  perfon,  the  troops  deftmed  Torres ,?. 
tor  this  important  lervice.  hvery  invention  v%iu.oiit 
known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as 
every  precaution,  fuggefted  by  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  were 
emplo)»ed  to  enfure  fuccefs.  But  he  found  an 
enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppofe  him. 
The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  frefli  troops,  which  poured  in  con- 
tinually from  the  country,  and  their  animofiiy 
was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  / 
their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  priefts,  and  fought  in  defence  of  ihcir 
temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their 
gods,  and  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Notwithltanding  their  numbers,  and  enthufiaflic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spa- 
niards could  clofe  with  them,  the  fuperiority  of 
their  difcipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexicans  to 
give  way.  But  in  narrow  Itreets,  and  where 
many  of  the  bridues  of  communication  were 
broken  down,  the  f^paniartls  could  fcldom  come 
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to  a  fair  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and  as  they 
advanced,  were  expofed  to  fhowers  of  arrows 
and  ftones  from  the  tops  of  houfes.  After  a 
day  of  inceffant  exertion,  though  vaft  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city 
was  burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the 
Daughter,  and  haraffed  by  multitudes  which 
fucceflively  relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  at 
length  to  retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having 
accomplilhed  nothing  fo  decifive  as  to  compen- 
fate  the  unufua!  calamity  of  having  twelve  fol- 
diers  killed,  and  above  fixty  wounded.  Another 
fally,  made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more 
effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himfelf  was 
wounded  in  the  hand. 


141" 


Montezuma 


Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal 
error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  fatisfied 
that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  prefent  flation 
in  the  centre  of  an  hoftile  city,  nor  retire  from  it 
without  the  moft  imminent  danger.  One  refource 
ftill  remained,  to  try  what  effeft  the  interpofition 
of  Montezuma  might  have  to  foothe  or  overawe 
his.  fubjeds.  When  the  Mexicans  approached 
next  morning  to  renew  the  aflault,  that  unfortu- 
nate prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
reduced  to  the  fad  neceflity  of  becoming  the  in- 
ilrumcnt  of  his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  flavery 
..  of 
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of  his  people  *,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his   book 

V  ■ 

royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he 
ufed  to  appear  on  folemn  occafions.  At  fight  of 
their  fovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  honour,  and  almoft  to  revere  as 
a  god,  the  weapons  dropt  from  their  hands, 
every  tongue  was  filent,  all  bowed  their  heads, 
and  many  proftrated  themfelves  on  the  ground. 
Montezuma  addrefled  them  with  every  argument 
that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them 
to  ceafe  from  hoftilities.  When  he  ended  his 
difcourfe,  a  fullen  murmur  of  difapprobation  run 
through  the  ranks ;  to  this  fiicceeded  reproaches 
and  threats ;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rifing 
in  a  moment  above  every  reftraint  of  decenciy  or 
refpedl,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  Hones 
poured  in  fo  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that 
before  the  Spanilh  foldiers,  appointed  to  cover 
Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lift 
them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  (lone  on 
his  temple  ftruck  him  to  the  ground.  On  feeing 
him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftoniflied, 
that,  with  a  tranfition  not  uncommon  in  popular 
tumults,  they  pafled  in  a  moment  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  remorfe  fucceeded  to  infuir, 
and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance  of 
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Heaven  were  purfuing  the  crime  which  they  had 
committed.  The  Spaniards,  without  moleftation, 
carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes 
haftened  thither  to  conlble  him  under  his  misforr 
tune.  But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  per- 
ceived how  low  he  was  funk,  and  the  haughty 
fpirit  which  feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extind, 
returning,  he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  laft  humi- 
liation, and  to  protrad  an  ignominious  Hfe,  not 
only  as  the  priibner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but 
as  the  objeft  of  contempt  or  deteftation  among 
his  fubjefts.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore  the 
bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  refufed,  with 
fuch  obftinacy,  to  take  any  nourifliment,  that  he 
foon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with 
difdain  all  the  folicitations  of  the  Spaniards^  to; 
embrace  the  Chriilian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  hav- 
ing loft  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an 
accommodation,  faw  no  profpe^^  of  fafety  but  in 
attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it. 
But  a  fudden  motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged 
him  in  new  conllifts.  They  took  poffeflion  of  a 
high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlooked 
the  Spaniih  quarters,  and  placing  there  a  garrifon 
of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could 
ftir  without  being  expofed  to  their  miflile  wea- 
pons.   From  this  poft  it  was  neceifary  to  diflodge 
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them  at  any  riik;  and  Juan  de  Efcobar,  with  a  boo 
numerous  detachment  of  chofen  foldiera,  was 
ordered  to  make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar,  is^o- 
though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of 
troops  accuftomed  to  conquer,  and  who  now 
fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was 
thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  fenfible  that  xiot  only 
the  reputation,  but  the  fafety  of  his  army  de- 
pended on  the  fuccefs  of  this  afTauIt,  ordered 
a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could 
not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and 
rufhed  with  his  drawn  fword  into  the  thickeft  of 
the  combatants.  Encouraged  by  the  prefencc  of 
their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the 
charge  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gradually 
forced  their  way  up  the  fteps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  ol  Terving  Cortes  as  he 
animated  his  foldiers  by  his  voice  and  example, 
refolvcd  to  i'acrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  ty 
cut  off  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  dc- 
folated  their  country.  They  approached  him  in 
a  fupplicant  pofture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  feizing  him  in  a 
moment,  hurried  him  towards  the  battlements, 
over  which  they  threw  themfelves  headlong, 
in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  daHied 
in  pieces  by  the  fame  fall.     But  Cortes,  by  his 
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ftrength  and  agility,  broke  loofe  from  their 
grafp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perifhed  in  this 
generous  though  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  fave 
their  country '.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  became 
mafters  of  the  tower,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and, 
without  farther  moleftation,  continued  the  pre- 
parations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  neceflary,  as  the 
Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftonifhed  at  the  laft 
effort  of  the  Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to 
change  their  whole  fyflem  of  hoftility,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  inceflant  attacks,  endeavoured,  L  y  barri- 
cading the  ftreets,  and  breaking  down  the  caufe- 
ways,  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  ftarve 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  fubdue.  The 
firft  point  to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  was,  whether  they  fhould  march  out 
openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when  they  could  dif- 
cern  every  danger,  and  fee  how  to  regulate  their 

'  M.  Clavigcro  has  cenfured  me  with  afperity  for  relating 
tlus  gallant  adlion  of  the  two  Mexicans,  and  for  fuppofing 
that  there  were  battlementgf  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I 
related  the  attempt  to  deftroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of 
Her.  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  and  of  Tr  1  rmada,  lib.  4.  c.  69. 
I  followed  them  Hkewifc  in  fupponng  the  uppermoll  plat- 
form of  the  temple  to  be  encompaHed  by  a  battlement  or 

%  ,  ,  -  .  own 
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own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  refift  the  aflaults 
of  the  enemy ;  or,  whether  they  fhould  en- 
deavour to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night  ?  The 
latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their 
national  fuperftition  would  reflrain  the  Mexicans 
from  venturing  to  attack  them  in  the  night,  and 
partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  pre- 
diftions  of  a  private  foldier,  who  having  acquired 
unlverfal  credit  by  a  fmattering  of  learning,  and 
his  pretenfions  to  aftrology,  boldly  aflured  his 
countrymen  of  fuccefs,  if  they  made  their  retreat 
in  this  manner.  They  began  to  move,  towards 
midnight,  in  three  divifions.  Sandoval  led  the 
van ;  Pedro  Alvarado,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon, 
had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the 
prifoners,  among  whom  were  a  fon  and  two 
daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  feveral 
Mexicans  of  diftinftion,  the  artillery,  the  bag- 
gage, and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber,  intended 
to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  canfeway- 
They  marched  in  profound  filence  along  the 
caufeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  becaufe  it  was 
fliorter  than  any  of  the  refl:,  and  lying  mofl 
remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlafcala  and  the 
fea-coaft,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. They  reached  the  firfl:  breach  in  it  with- 
out  moleftation,  hoping  that  their  retreat  was 

undifcovcred. 
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But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only 
watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  difpofitions  for  a  moft  formidable 
attack.     While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon 
placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied 
in  conducing  their  horfes  and  artillery  along  it, 
they  were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  a  tremendous 
found   of  warlike  inftruments,  and    a   general 
ihout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies  ; 
the  lake  was  covered  with  canoes  ;    flights  of 
arrows,  and  fhowers  of  ftones  poured  in  upon 
them  from  every  quarter  ;  the  Mexicans  rufliing 
forward  to  the  charge  with  fearlefs  impetuofity, 
as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be  avenged 
for  all  their  wrongs.     Unfortunately  the  wooden 
bridge,    by  the   weight   of  the   artillery,    was 
wedged  fo  faft  into  the  ftones  and  mud,  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  remove  it.     Difmayed  at  this 
accident,  the  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipita- 
tion towards  the  fecond  breach.     The  Mexicans 
hemmed  them  in  on  every  fide,  and  though  they 
defended  themfelves  with  their  ufual  courage, 
yet  crouded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
caufeway,  their  difcipline  and  military  ikill  were 
of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obfcurity  of  the  night 
permit  them   to  derive   great  advantage   from 
their  ffrc^arms,  or  the  fuperioriry  of  their  other 
weapons.     All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  fo 
eager  were  the  people  on  the  deftrudion  of  their 

oppreflbrs. 
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oppreflbrs,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
to  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  delay, 
prelTed  forward  with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove  on 
their  countrymen  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible 
violence.  Frefh  warriors  inftantly  filled  the 
place  of  fuch  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary 
with  ilaughter,  and  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  * 
of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confufion  was 
univcrfal ;  horfe  and  foot,  officers  and  foldiers, 
friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together ; 
and  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they 
could  hardly  diftinguifh  from  what  hand  the 
blow  came. 


«5 
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CdRTEs,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers  Thdrdir- 
and  a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  re-  ^"^'** 
maining  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies  of 
the  dcvid  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and 
reached  the  main  land.  Having  formed  them 
a?  fooh  as  they  arrived,  he  returned  with  fuch  as 
were  yet  capable  of  fervice,  to  aiTift  his  frjends  ia 
their  retreat,  and  to  encourage  them,  by  his  pre- 
kncQ  and  exampkj  to  perfevere  in  the  efforts 
requifite  to  efled  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his 
foldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  but 
found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude 
of  their  aggrelTors,  or  pcrifhing  in  the  lake  ;  and 
heard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  others,  whom 
.  •'  ,  the 
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BOOK   the  Mexicans,  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying 

y_  off  in  triumph  to  be  facrificed  to  the  god  of  war. 

1510.      Before  day,  all  who  had  efcaped  affembled  at 

Tacuba.     But  when  the  morning  dawned,  and 

difcovered  to  the  view  of  Cortes  his  fhattered 

battalion,  reduced  to  lefs  than  half  its  number, 

the  furvivors  dejected,  and  moft  of  them  covered 

with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of  what  they  had 

fuffered,    and  the  remembrance   of  fo   many 

faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had 

fallen  in  that  night  of  forrow^,  pierced  his  foul 

with  fuch  anguifh,  that  while  he  was  forming 

their  ranks,  and  iffuing  fome  neceffary  orders, 

his  foldiers  obferved  the  tears  trickling  from  his 

eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much  fatisfaftion,  that 

,     .,-  while  attentive  to  tu .  duties  of  a  general,  he  was 

"  not  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man.  '\ 

'■l'^  •    .  ■.  ^       ..•.'■•'  ■       .1 

and  lofs.  In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftindtioa. 

periflied '',  and  among  thefe  Velaliquez  de  Leon, 
who  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his  kinfman,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his 
companions,  was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  refpe£led  by  them  as  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  army.  All  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  loft  j  the  greater 

■  '  .  I 

s  I^Qc/je  Tri/le  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  flill  diftinguiflied 
In  New  Spain. 
.      "  See  NOTE  TIL      '  *    '-   ~-    -**    y  "^ 
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part  of  the  horfes,  and  above  two  thoufand  b  o  o  ic 
TIafcalans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  the  treafure  which  thpy  had  amaffed 
was  faved.  This,  which  had  been  always  their 
chief  obje6l,  proved  a  great  caufe  of  their  cala- 
mity ;  for  many  of  the  foldiers  having  fo  over- 
loaded themfelves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered 
them  unfit  for  action,  and  retarded  their  flight, 
fell,  ignominioufly,  the  viftims  of  their  own 
inconfiderate  avarice.  Amidft  fo  many  difafters, 
it  was  fome  confolation  to  find  that  Aguilar 
and  Marina,  whofe  funftion  as  interpreters 
was  of  fuch  eflential  importance,  had  made  their 
cfcape  *. 


The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome  Difficult  re- 
ihelter  for  his  wearied  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexi-  spaniar<u. 
cans  infefted  them  on  every  fide,  and  the  people 
of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not 
continue  in  his  prefent  ftation.  He  direfted 
his  march  towards  the'  rifing  ground,  and  having 
fortunately  difcovered  a  temple  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  took  pofleflion  of  it.  There  he  found 
not  only  the  Ihelter  for  which  he  wiihed,  but, 
what  was  no  lefs  wanted,  fome  provifions  to 
refrefh  his  men ;    and  though  the  enemy  did 

*  Cortes  Relat.  p.  248.    ,B.  Diaz.   c.   1 28.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  X09.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  3^.  c.  il,  11. 

not 
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■BOOK  not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day, 
^  -  '  .  they  were  with  lefs  difficulty  prevented  from 
'320-  making  any  impreffion.  During  this  time  Cortes 
was  engaged  in  deep  confultation  with  his  offi- 
cers, concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to 
take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  lake.  Tlafcala,  the  only  place 
where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception, 
lay  about  fixty-four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Mexico  ^ ; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north 
end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall  into  the 
road  which  led  thither.  A  Tlafcalan  foldier  un- 
dertook to  be  their  guide,  and  conduced  them 
through  a  country,  in  fome  places  marfhy,  in 
others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-cultivated  and 
.  ;  fwia  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for  fix  days 
'.!..,  Iscl  with  little  refpite,  and  under  continual  alarms, 
numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hovering 
around  them,  fometimes  haraffing  them  at  a 
I  diftance  with  their  miffile  weapons,  and  fome- 
times attacking  them  clofely  in  front,  in  rear, 
in  flank,  with  great  boldncfs,  as  thfcy  now  knew 
that  they  were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fa- 
tigue and  danger  of  thofe  inceflant  conflids  the 
•worft  evils  to  which  they  were  expofed.  As  the 
barren  country  l:hrough  which  they  paffed  af- 
forded hardly  any  provifions,  they  were  reduced 
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to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  ftalks  of  gteen 
maize  ;  and  at  the  very  time  that  famine  was  de- 
prefling  their  fpirits  and  wafting  their  ftrength, 
their  fituation  required  the  .moft  vigorous  and 
unremitting  exertions  of  courage  and  adivity. 
Amidft  thofe  complicated  dift;-eires,  one  circum- 
ftance  fupported  and  animated  tTie  Spaniards. 
Their  commander  fuftained  this  fad  reverfe  of 
fortune  with  unfhaken  magnanimity.  His  pre- 
fence  of  mind  never  forfook  him  ;  his  fagacity 
forefaw  every  event,  and  his  vigijance  provided 
for  it.  He  was  foremoft  in  every  danger, 
and  endured  every  hardship  with  cheerfulnefs. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  was  furrounded 
feemed  to  call  forth  new  talents ;  and  his  fol- 
diers,  though  defpairing  themfelvcs,  continued 
to  follow  him  with  encreafmg  confidence  in  his 
abilities. 


^; 


iszo. 


On  the  fixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba,  ^ '«!« of 
not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and 
Tlafcala.  Early  next  morning  they  began  to 
advance  towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy 
ftill  hanging  on  their  rear  j  and,  amidft  the  in- 
fults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hofti- 
lilies,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed 
with  exultation,  "  Go  on,  robbers ;  go  to  the 
place  where  you  (hall  quickly  meet  the  ven- 
geance due  to  your  crimes."  The  meaning  of  this 
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threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until 
they  reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence  before 
them.     There  a  fpacious  valley  opened  to  their 
view,  covered  with  a  vafl:  army,  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.     The  Mexicans,  while 
with  one  body  of  their  troops  they  harafled  the 
Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  alfembled  their 
principal  force  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake  ; 
and  marching  along  the  road  which  led  dlre6:ly 
to  Tlafcala,  polted  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba, 
through   which   they    knew  Cortes   mud  pais. 
At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which 
they   could    furvey   at   once    from    the    rifmg 
ground,  the  Spaniards  were  aftoniflied,  and  even 
the  boldefl:  began  to  defpair.     But  Cortes,  with- 
out allowing  leifure  for  their  fears  to  acquire 
llrength  by  reflection,  after  warning  them  briefly 
that  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  conquer 
or  to  die,  led  them  inftantly  to  the  charge.     The 
Mexicans   wailed  their  approach  with  unufual 
fortitude.     Such,  however,  was  the  fuperiority 
of  the   Spanifh  difcipline  and   arms,    that   the 
ImprcflTion  of   this  fmall  body  was  irrefiflible ; 
and  whichever   way  its   force  was  direfted,  it 
penetrated   and   dilperfed    the   mofl:   numerous 
battalions.      But  while  thefe  gave  way  in  one 
tjuartcr,    new   combatants   advanced   from  an- 
other, and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuccefsful  in 
every  attack,  were  ready  to  fink  under  thofc  re- 
•'•0.;.^.  ■•'       .    u  ••    .:     pwU;d 
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peated  efforts,  without  feeing  any  end  of  their  book 
toil,  or  any  hope  of  viftory.  At  that  time 
Cortes  obferved  the  great  ftandard  of  the  empire, 
which  was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general, 
advancing  ;  and  fortunately  recolleding  to  have 
heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the 
event  of  every  battle,  he  affcmbled  a  few  of  his 
bravefl  officers,  \Vhofe  horfes  were  ftill  capable 
of  fervice,  and  placing  himfelf  at  their  head, 
pufhed  forward  towards  the  ftandard  with  an 
impetuofity  which  bore  down  every  thing  before 
it.  A  chofcn  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the 
ftandard,  made  fome  refiftance,  but  were  fooii 
broken.  Cortes,  with  a  ftroke  of  his  lance, 
wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanifh  officers 
alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of 
the  imperial  ftandard.  The  moment  that  their 
leader  fell,  and  the  ftandard,  tovyards  which  all 
directed  their  eyes,  difappcarcd,  an  univerfal 
panic  ftruck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond 
which  held  them  together  had  been  diflblved, 
every  endgn  was  lowered,  each  foldier  threw 
away  his  weapons,  and  aJl  fled  with  precipitation 
to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to 
purfue  them  far,  returned  to  colleft  the  fpoils  of 
the  field,  which  were  lb  valuable,  as  to  be  forue 
compenfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft 
in  Mexico  ;  for  irt  the  enemy's  army  were  moft 
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BOOK    of  their  principal  warriors,  dreil'ed  out  in  their 

^,  .^.y  .-^  richeft  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching 

/aly  8.     ^^  affiired  victory.     Next  day,  to  their  great  joy, 

they  entered  the  Tlafcalan  territories '.  ,,,,.,, 


Reception 
of  tile  Si^a- 
niardh  in 
7'iai'cula. 


bfr«(ionj.of 
Cvrtri. 


But  amidH:  their  fatisfailion  in  having  got 
beyond  the  precinds  of  an  hoftile  country,  they 
could  not  look  forward  without  folicitude,  as 
they  were  ftill  uncertain  what  reception  they 
might  meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  re- 
turned in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  had  lately  fet  out  from  their  dominions. 
Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the  Tlafcalans 
to  the  Mexican  name  was  fo  inveterate,  their 
defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen 
fo  veherhent,  and  the  afcendant  which  Cortes 
had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  fo 
complete,  that,  far  from  entertaining  a  thought 
of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  diflrefled  fitua- 
tion  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they 
received  them  with  a  tendernefs  and  cordi-  s 
ality  whicli  quickly  diffipated  all  their  fufpicions. 

Some  interval  o^  tranquillity  and  indulgence 
was  now  abfolutely  neccfl'ary  ;  not  only  that  the 
Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of 
their  wounds,   which  had  been   too   long  ne- 

1  Cortes  Relat.  p.  219.  D.  Dia/.  c.  128.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  11  o«     Hcrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  12,  ij* 
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gleded,  but  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength,  ex-  boo 
haufted  by  fuch  a  long  fucceffion  of  fatigue  and 
hardships.  During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he 
and  his  companions  were  not  the  only  Spaniards 
•who  had  felt  the  elFeds  of  the  Mexican  enmity. 
A  confiderable  detachment,  which  was  march- 
ing from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had 
been  cut  ofF  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A 
fmaller  party,  returning  from  Tlafcala  to  Vera 
Cruz,  with  the  Ihare  of  the  Mexican  gold 
allotted  to  the  garrifon,  had  been  furprifed  and 
deftroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  jundure 
when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  .im- 
portance, fuch  lofles  were  deeply  felt.  The 
fchemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered 
them  peculiarly  afflidive  to  him.  While  his 
enemies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers, 
confidered  the  difafters  which  had  befallen  him 
as  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  imagined 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  fpeedily  to  aban- 
don a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  un- 
equal force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for  perl'everance 
as  for  enterprife,  was  ftill  bent  on  accomplifliing 
his  original  purpofe,  of  fubje<Sling  the  Mexican 
empire  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  Severe  and 
uncxpeded  as  the  check  was  which  he  had 
received,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a  fufiicient 
reafon  for  relinquifhing  the  conquefh  which  he 
()^d  already  made,  or  againft  rcfuming  his  ope- 
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BOOK  rations  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  colony 
at  Vera  Crua  was  not  only  fafe  but  had  re- 
mained unraolefted.  The  people  of  Zempoalla 
and  the  adjacent  diftri^ls  had  difcovered  no 
fymptomsofdefedion.  The  TIafcalans  continued 
faithful  to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  fpirit, 
eafily  rouzed  to  arms,  and  inflamed  with  impla- 
cable hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended 
for  powerful  aid.  He  had  dill  the  command  of 
a  body,  of  Spaniards,  equal  in  number  to  that 
with  which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken  pofleffion 
of  the  capital ;  fo  that  with  the  benefit  of  greater 
experience,  as  well  as  more  perfeft  knowledge 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  defpair  of  quickly  re- 
covering all  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  by 
untoward  events. 


The  mca- 
fuics  he 
takcti. 


Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlafcalan 
chiefs  with  fuch  attention,  and  diftributed  among 
them  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils  of  Otumba,  that 
he  was  fecure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  fhould 
require  of  the  republic.  He  drew  a  fmall  fupply 
of  ammunition,  and  two  or  three  field-pieces, 
from  his  ftores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  difpatched 
an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  Ihips  of  Nar- 
vaez's  fleet  to  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage 
adventurers,  and  to  purchafe  hoifes,  gunpowder, 
and  other  military  itores.     As  he  knew  that  it 

would 
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would    be   vain   to   attempt    the   reduftlon  of  b  o  o  k. 
Mexico,  unlefs  he  could  fecure  the  command   ■    -/  _i 
of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,   in  the       'i*°' 
mountains   of  Tlafcala,   materials  for  building 
twelve  brigantines,  fo  as  they  might  be  carried 
thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and 
launched   when    he   flood    in    need    of   their 
fervice*".  » 


But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  Mutinous 
taking  thofe  neceflary  Heps  towards  the  execu-  troops. 
tion  of  his  meafures,  an  obftacle  arofe  in  a 
quarter  where  it  was  lead  expeded,  but  mofl 
formidable.  The  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  mutiny 
broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's 
followers  were  planters  rather  than  foldiers,  and 
had  accompanied  him  to  New  Spain  with 
fanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  fettlements,  but 
with  little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  hardfliips  .    , 

and  dantjccrs  of  war.     As  the  fame  motives  had 
induced  them  to  enter  into  their  new  engage- 
ments   with   Cortes,    they  no    fooner    became      '       i 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fervice,  than 
they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice.     Such  of  * 

them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  furvive  the 
perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  impru- 
dence had  involved  them,  happy  in  having  made 


'"  Cortes  Rclat.  p.  253.  E,     Gomara  Cion.  c.  1 17. 
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BOOK  their  efcape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
jExpofed  a  fecond  thne  to  fimilar  calamities. 
As  foon  as  they  difcovered  the  intention  of 
Cortes,  they  began  fecretly  to  murmur  and 
fabal,  and  waxing  gradually  more  audacious, 
^hey,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonflrance  to  their 
general  againft  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a 
powerful  empire  with  his  fliattered  forces,  and 
formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back  diredly 
to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  pradifed  in 
the  arts  of  command,  employed  arguments, 
intreaties,  and  prefents,  to  convince  or  to 
foothe  them;  though  his  own  fpldiers,  animated 
with  the  fpirit  of  theiy  leader,  warmly  feconded 
his  endeavours ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent 
and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the  utmoft 
he  could  effed):  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer 
their  departure  for  fome  time,  on  a  promife  that 
he  would,  at  a  more  proper  juncture,  difmifs 
fuch  as  fhould  defire  it.  w  fci?j' 


&ii4tU< 


Means  he 
employs  to 
revive  their 
conAdence. 


That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure 
to  brood  over  the  caufes  of  their  difaffedion,  he 
refolved  inftantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into 
aftion.  He  propofed  to  chaftife  the  people  of 
Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  com- 
mitted>  and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had 
cut  off  happened  to  be  compofed  mofkly  of 
foldiers  who  had  ferved  under  Narvaez,  their 

companions. 
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companions,    from    the    defire   of    vengeance,    b  o^o  k 
engaged  the  more  wilHngly  in  this  war.     He 
took  the  command  in  perlon,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  in  the  fpacc 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  with 
great  flaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that 
province  to  lubjedHon.     During  feveral  months, 
while  he  waited  for  the  fupplies  of  men  and 
ammunition  which  he  expeded,  and  was  carrying 
on  his  preparations  for  con(lru<5ling  the  brigan- 
tines,  he  kept  his  troops  conftantly  employed  in 
various  expeditions  againft  the  adjacent  provinces, 
all  of  which  were  conduced  with  an  uniform 
tenor  of  fuccefs.     By  tflefe,   his  men  became 
again  accuftomed  to  vidory,  and  refumed  their 
wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority ;   the  Mexican  power 
was  weakened ;  the  Tlafcalan  warriors  acquired 
the   habit   of  ading   in   conjundion   with   the 
Spaniards ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  de- 
lighted to  fee  their  country  enriched  with  the 
fpoils    of    all   the   people    around   them,    and 
alloniflied  every  day  with  frefh  difcoveries  of  the 
irrefiftible  prowefs  of  their  allies,  they  declined 
no  effort  requifite  to  fupport  them. 


All  thofe  preparatory  arrangements,  how-  stioiptiim- 
ever,  though  the  mod  prudent  and  efficacious  rein?o?cc- 
which  the  lituation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  "^""** 
make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a 

reinforce- 
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reinforcement  of  Spanifh  foldiers.  Of  this  he 
\va^  fo  deeply  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  chief 
objeft  of  his  thougb»ts  and  wifhes ;  and  yet  his 
only  profpeft  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of 
the  officer  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  ifles  to 
folicit  aid,  was  both  diftant  and  uncertain.  But 
what  neither  his  own  fagacity  nor  power  could 
have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of  fortunate 
and  unforefeen  incidents.  The  governor  of 
Cuba,  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  Narvaez  appeared 
an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  fent  two 
fmall  Ihips  after  him  with  new  inftruftions,  and 
a  fupply  of  men  and -military  flores,  the  officer 
whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command  on  the 
coaft,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harbour  of 
Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  veflfels,  and  eafily  per- 
fuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  ftandard  of 
a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were 
deflined  to  join".  Soon  after,  three  fliips  of 
more  confiderable  force  came  into  the  harbour 
feparately.  Thefe  belonged  to  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Francifco  de  Garay,  governor  of 
Jamaica,  who,  being  poflefled  wiih  the  rage  of 
difcovery  and  conqueft  which  animated  every 
Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had  long  aimed 
at  intruding  into  fome  diftrift  of  New  Spain,  and 
dividing   with   Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of 
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annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  book 
They  unadvifedly  made  their  attempt  on  the 
northern  provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor, 
and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike ;  and,  after  a 
cruel  fucceffion  of  difafcers,  famine  compelled 
them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  call  them- 
felves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  fidelity  was  not  proof  againft  the  fplendid  oaoherzs 
hopes  and  promifes  which  had  feduced  other 
adventurers,  and  as  if  the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  • 
been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  like  wife 
abandoned  the  mafter  whom  they  were  bound  to 
ferve,  and  inlift ed  under  Cortes ".  Nor  was  it 
America  alone  that  furnifhed  fuch  unexpeded 
aid.  A  fhip  arrived  from  Spain,  freighted  by 
fome  private  merchants  with  military  ftores,  in  ^ 

hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  the 
fame  of  whofe  opulence  began  to  fpread  over 
Europe.  Cortes  eagerly  purchafed  a  cargo 
which  to  him  was  invaluable,  and  the  crew, 
following  the  general  example,  joined  him  ift 
TlafcalaP. 


From  thofe  various  quarters,  the  army  of 
Cortes  was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  twenty  horfes,  a  reinforcement 


•  Cortes  Relat.  253.  F.     B.  Diaz,  c.  133. 
P  Ibid,  c.  136. 
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B  o^Q  K    {Q0  inconfiderable  to  produce  any  confequence 

^  ->^-  -^  v/hicb  would  entitle  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in 

/    *i^'      ijjg  hiflory  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.     But  in 

that  of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were 

trought  about  by  caufes  which  feemed  to  bear 

,  no  proportion  to  their  effeds,  fucb  fmall  events 

v  life  into  importance,  becaufe  they  were  fufEcient 

to  decide  with  refped  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

J  Nor  is  it  the  leafl  remarkable  inftance  of  the 

'     fmgular  felicity  confpicuous  in  many  paflages  of 

Cortes's   ftory,    that    the   two   perfons   chiefly 

inilrumental  in  furnifhing  him  with  thofe  feafon- 

able  fupplies,  (hould  be  an  avowed  enemy  who 

aimed  at  his  deftruclion,  and  an  envious  rival 

who  wifhed  to  fupplant  him.   ^.,,^..,_^ 


iTthfi  of  The  firft  effe£l  of  the  junAionnvith  his  nev? 
followers  was  to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fuch 
of  Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  reludance 
in  his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  ftill 
muftered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of 
which  fourfcore  were  armed  with  muikets  or 
crofs-bows,  forty  horfemen,  and  a  train  of  nine 
field-pieces''.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  accom- 
panied by  ten  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and  other 
friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  fix 


■■•>*•■.■!■    >• 


'»«,.. 
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rAoViths  after  his  difaflrous   retreat   from  that  book 

/ 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  un-  Pr'-pnra- 

prepared  to  receive  him.     Upon  the  death  of  Mexicans 

Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  ddt'  "^ 


cncc- 


right  of  eleding  the  emperor  was  veiled,  had 
inftantly  raifed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the 
throne.  Ills  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Spaniards  would  have  been  fiifficient  to  gaift 
their  fuffrages,  although  he  had  been  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  fhewing  that  he  was 
worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducing,  in  perfon, 
thofe  fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the  Spa- 
niards to  abandon  his  capital ;  and  as  foon  as 
their  retreat  afforded  him  any  refpite  from 
adion,  he  took  meafures  for  preventing  their 
return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving  them  out 
of  it.  As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlafcala,  he  could 
not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions  and  in- 
tentions of  Cortes,  he  obferved  the  ftorm  that 
was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide 
againft  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  flrengthened  it  with  fuch 
new  fortifications  as  the  Hdll  of  his  fubjeds  was 


/         *  RJat.  25c-  A.     E.  Diaz,  c,  137. 
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capable  of  erefting.  Befide  filling  his  magazines 
with  the  ufual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  diredlions 
to  make  long  fpears  headed  with  the  fwords  and 
daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to 
annoy  the  cavalry.  He  fummoned  the  people  in 
every  province  of  the  empire  to  take  arins 
againfl:  their  opprefibrs,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  exert  themfelves  with  vigour,  he  promifed 
them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which  his 
predeceflbrs  had  impofed '.  But  what  he  laboured 
with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  was,  to  deprive  the 
Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  the  friendihip  of  the  TIafcalans,  by  endea- 
vouring to  perfuade  that  people  to  renounce  all 
connexion  with  men,  who  were  not  only  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  worfhipped,  but 
v/ho  would  not  fail  to  fubje6t  them  at  lafl:  to  the 
liune  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconfiderately 
lending  their  aid  to  impofe  upon  others.  Thefe 
reptefentations,  no  lefs  itriking  than  well  founded, 
were  urged  fo  forcibly  by  his  ambaffadors,  that 
it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Cortes  to  prevent 
their  making  a  dangerous  imprellion  *. 


But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan 
of  defence,  w  ith  a  degree  of  forefight  uncommon 


8  Cortes  Rtiat.  p.  253.  E.  254.  A.     B.  Diaz.  c.  14c. 
*  B.  Diaz.  c.  129.     Herrerd)  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  14.  19. 
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in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  fliort  by  the  book 
finall-pox.  This  diftemper,  which  raged  at  that 
time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity,  was 
unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  until 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatefl  calamities  brought 
upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  (lead  the 
Mexicans  raifed  to  the  throne  Guatimozin, 
nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young 
man  of  fuch  high  reputation  for  abilities  and 
valour,  that  in  this  dangerous  crifis,  his  country- 
men, with  one  voice,  called  him  to  the  fupreme 
command'. 


As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy *s  terri- 
tories, he  difcovered  various  preparations  to 
obflrud  his  progrefs.  But  his  troops  forced 
their  way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the  empire, 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about  twenty- 
miles  from  Mexico*.  Here  he  determined  to 
eftablifh  his  head-quarters,  as  the  mod  proper 
ftation  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as 
for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  Iti 
order  to  render  his  refidence  there  more  fecure, 
he  depofed  the  cazique  or  chief,  who  was  at  the 


rijti. 
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&  o  o  K  head  of  that  community,  under  pretext  of  funic 
defeft  in  his  title,  and  fubilituted  in  his  place  a 
perfon  whom  a  fadion  of  the  nobles  pointed  out 
as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached 
to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and 
his  adherents  ferved  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable 
fidelity*. 


His  cptra» 
rions  !l,)w 
and  cau- 
tious. 


As  the  preparations  for  conflruding  the  brig- 
antines  advanced  llowlv  under  the  unfkilful 
hands  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was 
obliged  to  employ  in  aflifting  three  or  four 
carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his 
fervice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  rein- 
forcement which  he  expetled  from  Hifpaniola, 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
direAly  againd  the  capital.  To  have  attacked, 
at  this  period,  a  city  {o  populous,  fo  well  pre"- 
pared  for  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  of  fuch  pecu- 
liar ftrength,  mull  have  expofed  his  troops  ta 
inevitable  dellrudion.  Three  months  elapfed 
before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were 
fmifhed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with 
refpc£t  to  the  fucccfs  of  the  officer  whom  he  had 
fent  to  Hifpaniola.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
ftafon  of  inadion  to  Cortes.     He  attacked  fuc- 

*  C)rtc3  Rdnt.  256,  S<c.      B.  Diaz.  c.  137.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  121.     Henera,  dec.  3.  c.  i. 
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ceflively  feveral  of  the  towns  fituated  around  the 
lake;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was 
exerted  to  obftru6t  his  operations,  he  either 
compelled  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Spanilh^rown, 
or  reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of 
other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by 
more  gentle  means,  and  though  he  could  not 
hold  any  intercourfe  with  them  but  by  the 
intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the 
difadvantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfe£l  mode 
of  comn^unication,  he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  difpofuions  of  the  people,  that  he  con- 
duced his  negociations  and  intrigues  with  afto- 
nifhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Moft  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals 
of  fmall  independent  flates ;  and  fome  of  them 
having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  ftill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  bore  wiih  impatience  the 
rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  mafters.  Cortes 
having  early  obferved  fymptoms  of  their  dif- 
affedion,  availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge  to 
gain  their  confidence  and  friendfhip.  By  offer- 
ing, with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
promifes  of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they 
would  unite  with  him  againll  their  opprelfors,  he 
prevailed  on  the  people  of  fcvcral  confiderablc 
VOL.  III.  ^  I  diflriCs, 
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r>  o  6  K  diftrifts,  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Caftile  as  their  fovereign,  but  to  fupply  the 
Spanifli  camp  with  provifions,  and  to  ftrengthen 
his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin, 
tDn  the  filft  appearance  of  defedion  among  his 
fubjeds,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent 
or  to  puni/h  their  revolt ;  but  in  fpite  of  his 
ufForts,  the  fpirit  continued  to  fpread.  The 
Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and 
with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming 
againft  his  empire  thofe  very  hands  which  ought 
to  have  been  aftive  ifi  its  defence  ;  and  ready  h> 
advance  againft  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  own  fubjefts ''. 


t't'i' 


While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes  was 
gradually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  his  profped  of  overturning 
it  feemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all 
his  fchemes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  con- 
fpiracy  no  lefs  unexpedled  than  dangerous.  The 
fokliers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfeftly 
with  the  original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did 
they  enter  into  his  meafures  with  the  fame  cordial 
zeal.  Upon  every  occafion  that  required  any 
extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  patience. 


y  CortOK  llclat.  256— a'^o.    B.Diaz,  c.  137— J 40.    Go- 
mara  Ciuii.  c.  I2i|  123.     Hcrrcra)  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  i,  a. 
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their  fpirits  were  apt  to  fink ;  and  now,  on  a  book 
near  view  of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  ^_^.^ 
attempting  to  reduce  a  city  fo  inacceflible  as  js»«- 
Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the 
refoiution  even  of  thofe  among  them  who  had 
adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deferted  by  their 
aflbciates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led  them 
to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier-like  difcuflions 
concerning  the  propriety  of  their  general's  mea- 
fures,  and  the  improbability  of  their  fuccefs* 
From  thefe  they  proceeded  to  cenfure  and  in- 
vedives,  and  at  lad  began  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  of  which  they 
deemed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent. 
Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  ibldier,  but  bold» 
intriguing,  and  flrongly  attached  to  Velafquez, 
artfully  fomented  this  growing  fpirit  of  dif- 
affedion.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  malcontents,  where,  after  many  confult- 
ations,  they  could  difcover  no  method  of  checking 
Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  affaffinating  him  and 
his  moft  confiderable  officers,  and  conferring  the 
command  upon  fome  perfon  who  would  relin- 
quifli  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  meafures  more 
confident  with  the  general  fecurlty.  Defpair 
infpired  them  with  courage.  The  hour  for 
perpetrating  the  crime,  the  perfons  whom  they 
dedined  as  vidims,  the  officers  to  fucceed  them 
in  command,  were  all  named  j    and  the  con-'    • 
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BOOK  fpirators  figned  an  aflbciation,  by  which  they 
bound  themfelves  with  mod  folemn  oaths  to 
mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  before  the 
appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient  followers, 
who  had  been  feduced  into  the  confpiracy, 
touched  with  compunction  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  revere,  or  flruck  with  horror 
at  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to  his 
general,  and  revealed  to  him  all  that  he  knew. 
Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  difcerned  at  once 
what  conduct  was  proper  in  a  fituation  fo  critical. 
He  repaired  inftantly  to  Villefagna's  quarters, 
accompanied  by  fome  of  his  moft  trufty  officers. 
The  aftoniffiment  and  confufion  of  the  man  at 
this  unexpeded  vifit  anticipated  the  confelTion  of 
his  guilt.  Cortes,  whtle  his  attendants  feized 
the  traitor,  fnatched  from  his  bofom  a  paper 
containing  the  affociation,  figned  by  the  confpi- 
rators.  Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  defection 
extended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there 
names  which  filled  him  with  furprife  and  forrow. 
But,  aware  how  dangerous  a  flrid  fcrutiny 
might  prove  at  fuch  a  jundure,  he  confined  his 
judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone.  As  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifeft,  he  was  con- 
demned after  a  (hort  trial,  and  next  morning  he 
was  fecn  hanging  before  the  door  of  the  houfe 
in  which  he   had   lodged.      Cortes  called  hi.s 
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troops  together,  and  having  explained  to  them 
the  atrocious  purpofe  of  the  confpirators,  as 
well  as  the  juftice  of  the  punifhment  inflicted  o^i 
Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of 
fatisfaftion,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with 
refped  to  all  the  circumftances  of  this  dark 
tranfadion,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrefted,  had 
fuddenly  torn  and  fwallowed  a  paper  which 
probably  contained  an  account  of  it,  and  under 
the  fevereft  tortures  poflefled  fuch  conftancy  as 
to  conceal  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  This 
artful  declaration  reftored  tranquillity  to  many  a 
breaft  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  fpoke,  with 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection ; 
and  by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the 
advantage  of  having  difcovered,  and  of  being 
able  to  obferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were 
difaiFeded ;  while  they,  flattering  themfelves 
that  their  pafl  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured 
to  avert  any  fufpicion  of  it,  by  redoubling  their 
adivity  and  zeal  in  his  fervice '» 


IJ 
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Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  rumi-  "'^  ''"?;'>- 
nate  on  what  had  happened ;    and  as  the  molt  tions  loi 
effeftual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  bngamfncs. 
mutinous  fpirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth,  his 


■  Cortes  Relat.  2B3,  C     B.  Diaz.  c.  146.     llcncra, 
dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  i. 
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BOOK  troops  immediately  to  adion.  Fortunsltely,  a 
y^^-,_,  proper  occafion  for  this  occurred  without  hi^ 
'S*»-  feeming  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence 
that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigantineii 
were  at  length  completely  finiftied,  aftd  waited 
only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduft  them  to 
Tezeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  con- 
fifting  of  two  hundred  foot  foldiers,  fifteen 
horfemfen,  and  two  feld-pieces,  he  gave  to 
Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  adivity,  and 
courage  which  he  manifefted  on  every  occafion, 
was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in  the 
eftimation  of  his  fellow-foldiers.  The  fervice 
was  no  lefs  Angular  than  important ;  the  beams, 
the  planks,  the  mads,  the  cordage,  the  fails,  the 
iron-Work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requifite  for  the  conftruftion  of  thirteen  brigan- 
tines,  were  to  be  carried  fixty  miles  over  lind, 
through  a  mountainous  country,  by  people  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  miniftry  of  domeftic 
animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any 
work  of  labour.  The.  Tlafcalans  furnifhed  eight 
thoufand  Tamenes,  an  inferior  order  of  men 
•deftined  for  fervile  tafks,  to  carry  the  materials 
on  their  fhoulders,  and  appoint! ;d  fifteen  thoufand 
warriors  to  accompany  and  defend  them.  San- 
doval  made  the  difpofition  for  their  progrefs 
with  great  propriety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  the 
centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the  front,  another 
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in  the  rear,  with  confiderable  parties  to  cover  book 
the  flanks.  To  each  of  thefe  he  joined  fome 
Spaniards,  not  only  to  affifl:  them  in  danger, 
but  to  accuflom  them  to  regularity  and  fubordi- 
nation.  A  body  fo  numerous,  and  fo  much 
encumbered,  advanced  leifurely,  but  in  excellent 
order;  and  in  fome  places,  wiiere  it  was  con- 
fined by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line 
of  march  extended  abov*  fix  miles.  Parties  of 
Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering  around 
them  on  the  high  grounds ;  but  perceiving  no 
profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  con- 
tinually on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive 
them,  they  did  not  venture  to  moleft  him  ;  and 
Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  conducing  fafely  to 
Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the  future 
operations  of  his  countrymen  depended  *. 


This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  lefs  Rpccives » 
moment.     rour  Ihips  arrived   at   Vdra   Cruz  forccnunt. 
from  Hifpaniola,  with   two   hundred   foldiers, 
eighty  horfes,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  con- 
fiderable   fupply  of  ammunition    and    arms^ 
Elevated  with  obferving  that  all  his  preparatory 
fchemes,  either  for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or  , 
impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now 


•  Cortes  Relnt.  260.  C  E.     B.  Dla?:.  c.  140. 

*»  Cortes  Relat.  259.  F.  262.  D.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  129. 
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gantiiies 
launcljed 


BOOK  produced  their  full  efFedl,  Cortes,  impatient  to 
begin  the  fiege  in  form,  haftened  the  launching 
of  the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had 
employed  a  vafl:  number  of  Indians  for  two 
months  in  deepening  the  fmall  rivulet  which  runs 
by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into 
a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length  ' ;  and  though 
the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well 
as  of  the  danger  whith  threatened  them,  en- 
deavoured frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers, 
or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work  was  at  laft 
completed**.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
all  the  Spanifh  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary 
Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal ;  and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp, 
rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration  of  the 
inofl  facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were 
launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order. 
Father  Olmedo  blefl'ed  them,  and  gave  each  its 
name.  Every  eye  followed  them  with  wonder 
and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake,  when 
they  hoifted  their  fails,  and  bore  away  before 
the  wind.  A  general  fhout  of  joy  was  raifed  ; 
all  admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius,  which, 
by  means  fo  extraordinary  that  their  fuccefs 
almofl  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico 
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would  have  continued  to  fet  the  Spanifli  power  book 
and  arms  at  denance  %  u— >^-,^ 

i5»i. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  Difpofi  ions 
three  diflPerent  quarters;  from  Tepeaca  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft, 
and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command 
in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond, 
and  Chiiftoval  de  Olid  in  the  third  ;  allotting  to 
each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
together  with  an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by  the  junftion  of  the  troops  from  Hif- 
paniola^  amounted  now  to  eighty-fix  horfemen,  •• 

and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  foldiers ;  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed 
with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows.  The  train  of  artil- 
lery confided  of  three  battering  cannon,  and 
fifteen  field-pieces  ^  He  referved  for  himfelf,  as 
the  ftation  of  greateft  importance  and  danger, 
the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed  with 
one  of  his  fmall  cannon,  and  manned  with 
twenty-five  Spaniards. 


«  Cortes  Relat.  266.  C.     Herrera,  dec,  3.  h'b.  i.  c.  5. 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  120.  ,     , 

,'  Cortes  Relat.  266.  C. 
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As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the 
pofts  afligned  them,  they  broke  down  the  aque- 
dufts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had 
crcfted  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and 
by  the  diftrefs  to  which  this  reduced  the  in- 
habitants, gave  a  beginning  to  the  calamities 
which  they  were  deftined  to  fuffer  ^.  Alvarado 
and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which  they  were 
ordered  to  take  pofleflion  deferted  by  their 
inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  fafety  to  the  capital, 
where  Guatimozin  had  collefted  the  chief  force 
of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could  hope  to 
make  a  fuccefsful  fland  againft  the  formidable 
enemies  who  were  approaching  to  aflault  him. 


Mexicans 
attack  tlie 
brigantines 


The  firfl:  eflfbrt  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  deftroy 
the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effefts  of  whofe 
operations  they  forefaw  and  dreaded.  Though 
the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit 
of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  incon- 
fiderable  bulk,  rudely  confl:ru6led,  and -manned 
chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  poflefled  of  fltill 
enough  to  conduct  them,  they  mufl:  have  been 
objeds  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted  with 
any  navigation  but  that  of  their  lake,  and  pof- 
fcfled  of  no  veflel  larger  than  a  canoe.   Neceflity, 


V 

^  Cortes  Rcbt.  267.  B.     B.  Diaz,  c,  150,     Herrera, 
ike.  ^.  lib.  i.  c    13,  • 
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however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  at- 
tack; and  hoping  to  fupply  by  numbers  what 
he  wanted  in  force,  he  alFembled  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake. 
They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  charge,  while  the 
brigantlnes,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could 
fcarcely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  Repuifed. 
enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up  5 
in  a  moment  the  fails  were  fpread,  the  brigan- 
tines,  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  broke  through  their 
feeble  opponents,  overfet  many  canoes,  and  dif- 
fipated  the  whole  armament  with  fuch  flaughter, 
as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs  of 
the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered 
their  fuperiority  greater  on  this  new  element, 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land  \ 


From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mafter  of  s;ngui,ir 
the  lake,  and  the  brigantines  not  only  preferved  duaing^hc' 
a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  ^^*'^''' 
different  ftations,  though  at  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  but  were  employed  to  cover 
the  caufeways  on  each  fide,  and  keep  otF  the 
canoes,  when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops 
as   they   advanced   towards   the   city.      Cortes 
formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divifions,   ap- 


^  Cortes  Relat.  267.  C.      B.  Dia/.  c.  150.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  131.     Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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pointing  one  to  cover  each  of  the  flations  from 
which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  againft  the 
city,  with  orders  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the 
officer  who  commanded  there.     From  all  the 
three  ftations  he  pufhed  on  the  attack  againft 
the  city  with  equal  vigour ;   but  in  a  manner 
fo  very  different  from  the  condud  of  fieges  in 
regular  war,  that  he  himfelf  feems  afraid  it  would 
appear  no  lefs  improper  than  fmgular,  to  perfons 
unacquainted  with  his  fituation  *.  Each  morning 
his   troops  aflaulted  the   barricades  which  the 
enemy  had   ereded  on  the   caufeways,   forced 
their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they  had  dug 
and  through  the  canals  where  the  bridges  were 
broken   down,    and  endeavoured   to   penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
fome  decifive  advantage,  which  might  force  the 
enemy  to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at 
once ;    but  when  the  obftinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the   day  in- 
effedual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening 
to  their  former  quarters.     Thus  their  toil  and 
danger  were,  in  fome  meafure,  continually  re- 
newed ;    the  Mexicans  repairing   in  the  night 
what  the  Spaniards  had  deftroyed  through  the 
day,  and  recovering  the  pofts  from  which  they 
had  driven  them.      But  necelTity  prefcribed  this 
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flow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.     The 
number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fmall^  that  Cortes  s 
durft  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he  might  be 
furrounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of 
enemies.      The  remembrance  of  what  he  had 
already   fufFered   by   the   ill-judged    cor-fidence 
with  which  he  had  venture  1  into  fuch  a  dan- 
gerous fjtuation,   was   ftill   frefli   in   his  mind. 
The  Spaniards,   exhaufted   witli   fatigue,   were 
unable  to  guard  the  various  pofts  which  ^hey 
daily  gained  j  and  though  their  camp  wi ,  tilled 
with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durf      ot  devolve 
this  charge  upon  them,  becaufe  they  were  fo 
little  accuftomed  to  difcipline,  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance.     Befides  this, 
Cortes  was  extremely  felicitous  t(  prefcrvc  the 
city  as  much  as  pofTible  from  being  deftroyed, 
both  becaufe  he  deftined  it  to  be  the  capital  of 
his  conquefts,  and  wifhed  that  it  might  remain 
as  a  monument  of  his  ;  If^ry.     From  all  thefe 
confiderations,   he   adhered   obftinately,    for   a 
month  after  the  fiege  was  opened,  to  the  fyftem 
which  he  had  adoptM.     The  Mexicans,  in  their^ 
own  defence,  dilplayed  valour  which  was  hardly 
inferior  to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked 
them.    On  land,  on  water,  by  nii^ht  and  by  day, 
one  furiou,>  conflid  fucceedcd  to  another.  Several 
Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all 
..  .!■'-  11  were 
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were  ready  to  fmk  under  the  toils  of  uninteimit- 
ting  fer vice,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable 
by  the  injuries  of  the  fealbn,  the  periodical  rains 
being  now  fet  in  with  their  ufual  violence ". 

Astonished  and  difconcerted  with  the  length 
and  difficulties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  determined  to 
make  one  great  effort  to  get  polfeffion  of  the 
city,  before  he  relinquiftied  the  plan  which  he 
had  hitherto  followed,  and  had  recourfe  to  any 
other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view,  he  fent 
inftrudions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance 
with  their  divifions  to  a  general  affault,  and 
took  the  command  in  perfon  of  that  ported 
on  the  caufeway  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his 
prefence,  and  the  expedation  of  fome  dcciftve 
event,  the  Spaniards  puflied  forward  with  irre- 
filtible  impetuofity.  They  broke  through  one 
barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over 
the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having  entered  the 
city,  gained  ground  inceffantly,  in  fpite  of  the 
multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes, 
'hough  delighted^  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
grefs,  did  not  forget  that  he  might  flill  find 
it  neceflary  to  retreat ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  it, 
appointed  Julien  dc  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief 
note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  received  from 
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Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  In  the  b  o  o  fc 
caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  'I'hat 
officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed, while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of 
adion  and  the  career  of  vidlory,  neglected  the 
important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried 
on,  inconfiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
batants. The  Mexicans,  whofc  military  attention 
and  fkill  were  daily  improving,  no  fooner  ob- 
ferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to 
their  monarch.  •  ■'■\'   .''  -r  .:  w^.  ''  ..    -.. 


GuATiMoziN  inftantly  difccmed  the  confe-  Repuifai 

quence  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had 

committed,    and,   with   admirable  prefencc   of 

mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.     He 

commanded  the  troops  ported  in  the  front  to 

flacken   their   efforts,    in   order   to   allure   the 

Spaniards  to  pufh  forward,  while  he  difpatched 

a  large  body  of  chofen  warriors  through  different 

ftrcets,   fome   by  land,   and   others   by   water, 

towards  the  great  breach  in  the  cauCeway,  which 

had  been  left  open.     On  a  fignal  which  he  gave, 

the  priefts  in  the  principal  temple  flruck  the 

great  drum  confecrated  to  the  gotl  of  war.     No 

fooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  hs  doleful  folemn 

found,  calculated  to  infpirc  thciu  with  contempt 

of  death   and   enthufiailic   ardoyr,    than   they 
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BOOK  rufhed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The 
y_  ,-  _f  Spaniards,  unable  to  refill  men  urged  on  no  lefs 
«s*»-  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to 
retire,  at  firft:  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  counte- 
nance ;  but  as  the  enemy  prelfed  on,  and  their 
own  impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror 
and  confufion  became  fo  general,  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards 
and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  infantry,  plunged 
in  promifcuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans  ruftied 
upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light 
canoes  carrying  them  through  flioals  which  the 
brigantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did 
Cortes  attempt  to  flop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardlefs  of  his 
entreaties  or  commands.  Finding  all  his  en- 
deavours to  renew  the  combat  fruitlefs,  his  next 
care  wis  to  fave  fomj  of  thofe  who  had  thrown 
themlelves  into  the  water ;  but  while  thus  em- 
ployed, with  more  attention  to  their  fituatiou 
than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddcnly 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in 
triumph  ;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  refcued 
him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives,  he  re- 
ceived feveral  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could 
with  confi.  break  loofe.  Above  fixty  Spaniards  pcrifhed 
in  the  rout ;  and  what  rendered  the  difaflcr 
mou'  alllicliiig,  forty  of  thcTc  fell  alive  info  the 
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The  approach  of  nieht,  though  it  delivered  Thofewiio 
the  dejected  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  r^crificed  to 
enemy,  ufliered  in,  what  was  hardly  lefs  grievous,  yH^^ 
rhe  noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the 
horrid  feftival  with  which  they  celebrated  their 
victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated ;  the  great  temple  ihone  with  fuch  peculiar 
fplendour,  that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly  fee 
the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts  bufy  in 
haftcning  the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the 
prifoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they  fancied 
that  they  difcerned  their  companions  by  the 
whitenefs  of  their  (kins,  as  they  were  ftript 
naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered. 
They  heard  the  (hrieks  of  thofe  who  were 
facrificed,  and  thought  that  they  could  didinguifh 
each  unhappy  vidim,  by  the  well-known  found 
of  his  voice.  Imagination  added  to  what  they 
really  fiuv  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  horror. 
The  moll  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  com- 
panion, and  the  (touted  heart  trembled  at  the 
dreadful  Tpedaclc  which  they  beheld  *". 

'  Cortes  Rolat.  p.  273.  B.  Diaz.  c.  152.  Comara  Cron. 
c.  138.     Htrrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  2C.  ^ 
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Cortes,  who,   befides   all   that   he   felt   lit 
common  with  his  foldiers,  was  oppreffed  with 
the  additional  load  of  anxious  refledions  natural 
to  a  general  on  fuch  an  unexpeded  calamity, 
could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving 
vent  to  its  anguifh.     He  was  obliged  to  affume 
an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirit 
and   hopes   of   his   followers.      The  junfture, 
indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fortitude.      The   Mexicans,    elated   with   their 
vitSlory,  fallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him 
in   his   quarters.      But   they  did  not   rely  on 
the  eftbrts  of  their  own  arms  alone.     They  fent 
the   heads   of  the   Spaniards  whom   they  had 
facrificeJ,  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  and  ail'ured  them  that  the  god  of  war, 
appeafed  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which 
had  been  flied  fo  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had 
declared  with  an  audible  voice,   that  in  eight 
days  time  thofe  hated  enemies  fliould  be  finally 
deftroyed,  and  peace  and  profperity  re-eftabliflied 
in  the  empire.. 


.    iti's  de- 
creed by 

It)  tiiv  i,\  [lis 
IikIibi) 


A  PitEDic'i'ioN  uttered  with  fuch  confidence, 
and  in  terms  i'o  void  of  ambiguity,  gained 
univcrfal  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  fupcr- 
llition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had 
already  declared  agirinll  the  Spaniards,  aug- 
mented j  and  leveral  which  had  hitherto  remained 
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ina(ftlve,  rook  arms,  with  enthufiaflic  ardour,  to  book 
execute  the  decree  of  the  gods.  The  Indian 
auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accuftrimed  to 
venerate  the  fame  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and 
to  receive  the  refponfes  of  their  priefls  with  the 
fame  implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as 
a  race  of  men  devoted  to  certain  deflru^lion. 
Even  the  fidelity  of  the  TIafcalans  was  fhaken, 
and  the  Spanifh  troops  were  left  almoft  alone 
in  their  (lations.  Cortes,  finding  that  he 
attempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperftitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage, 
from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed 
the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplifhment  fo 
near  at  hand,  to- give  a  ftriking  demonflration  of 
its  falfity.  He  fufpended  all  military  operations 
during  the  pr.  iod  marked  out  by  the  oracle. 
Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which  kept  the 
enemy  at  a  diflance,  his  troops  lay  in  fafety, 
and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  difaftcr ". 


Many  of  his  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  He  regains 
credulity,  returned  to  their  (lation.    Other  tribes,  ihiH 
judging  that  the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their 
protecliun  from  them,  joined  his  llandard  ;  and 
luch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimple  people,  moved  by 
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every  flight  impreffion,  that  in  a  fhort  time  after 
fuch   a  general  defedlion   of  his   confederates, 
Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if  we  may  believe  his  own 
account,   at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Indians.     Even  with  fuch  a  numerous 
army,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  adopt  a  new  and 
more   wary   fyftem   of  operation.      Inftead   of 
renewing  his  attempts  to  become  mafte^*  of  the 
city  at  onv.-,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous  efforts 
of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his 
advances    gradually,    and   with   every   poifible 
precaution   againft   expofing   his   men   to   any 
calamity  fanilar  to  that  which  they  ftill  bewailed. 
As  the  Spaniards  puflied  forward,  the  Indians 
regularly  repaired  the  caujeways  behind  them. 
As  foon  as  they  got  poifeflion  of  any  part  of  the 
town,  the  houfes  were  inftantly  levelled  with  the 
groupd.     Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to 
retire  as  their  enemies  gained   ground,  were 
hemmed  in  within  more  narrow  limits.     Guati- 
mozin,  though  unable  to  flop  the  career  of  the 
enemy,   continued   to   defend  his  capital  with 
obftinate  refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of 
ground.     The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their 
mode  of  attack,  but  by  orders  of  Cortes,  changed 
the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.      They 
were  again   armed  with   the   long  Chinantlari 
fpears,  which   they   had  employed  with   fuch 
fucccls  againft  Narvaez  j  and,  by  the  firm  array 
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in  which  this  enabled  them  to  range  themfelves, 
they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loofe  affault 
of  the  Mexicans :  incredible  numbers  of  them 
fell  in  the  conflids  which  they  renewed  every 
day ".  While  war  wafted  without,  famine  began 
to  confume  them  within,  the  city.  The  Spanifh 
biigantines,  having  the  entire  command  of  the 
lake,  rendered  it  almoft  impoffible  to  convey  to 
the  befieged  any  fupply  of  provifions  by  water. 
The  immenfe  number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries 
enabled  Cortes  to  fhut  up  the  avenues  to  the 
city  by  land.  The  ftores  which  Guatimozin 
had  laid  up  were  exhaufted  by  the  multitudes 
which  had  crowded  into  the  capital  to  deft  (id 
their  fovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
Not  only  the  people,  but  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank,  felt  the  utmoft  diftreffes  of  famine.  What 
they  fuffered,  brought  on  infedious  and  mortal 
diftempers,  the  laft  calamity  that  viiits  befieged 
cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their 
woes  P. 


But,  under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  and  fuch   Comacrf  and 
various  evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained   01^1*0^-° 


firm  and  unfubdued.     He  rejeded,  with  fcorn, 
every   overture   of  peace   from    Cortes  j    and, 

"  Cortes  Rclat.  p.  275.  C.  276.  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  15;}. 

P  Corti's  Rclat.  276.  E.  277.  F.    B.  Diaz.  155.    ('.oniaia 
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K  difdaining  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  the  oppreflbrs 
of  his  country,  determined  not  to  furvive  its 
ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs. 
At  length  all  the  three  divifion^  penetrated  into  the 
great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made 
a  fecure  lodgement  there.  Three-fourths  of  the 
city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The 
remaining  quarter  was  fo  clofely  prefled,  that  it 
could  not  long  withlland  aifailants,  who  attacked 
it  from  their  new  ftation  with  fuperior  advantage, 
and  more  affured  expeftation  of  fuccefs.  The 
Mexican  nobles,  felicitous  to  fave  the  hfe  of 
a  .monarch  whom  they  revered,  prevailed  on 
Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  refin- 
ance was  now  vain,  that  he  might  roufe  the  more 
diftant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and 
maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggle  with 
the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  meafure,  they  endeavoured  to 
amufe  Cortes  with  overtures  of  fubmilTion,  that, 
while  his  attention  was  employed  in  adjufting  the 
articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might  efcape 
unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon 
a  leader  of  greater  fagacity  and  difcernment  than 
to  be  deceived  by  their  arts.  Cortes  fufpeding 
their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it 
was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer 
on  whofe  vigilance  he  could  mofl  perfeflly  rely, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines,  witl^ 
.    :  :  .  -         ftria 
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loment  it 


drift  injundlons  to  watch  every  motion  of  the    book 
enemy.     Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  charge,  ob-   ^ — v— -^ 
I'erving  fome  large  canoes  crowded  with  people       ^^^'i 
rowing  acrofs  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapi-  ■ 

dity,  inftantly  gave  the  fignal  to  chace.  Garcia 
Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fwifteft-failing 
brigantine,  foon  overtook  them,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  fire  on  the  foremoft  canoe,  which  ' 
feemed  to  carry  fome  perfon  whom  all  the  reft 
followed  and  obeyed,     x'^.t  once  the  rowers  dropt   "<^  is  fak-fo 

,  prifoncr. 

their  oars,  and  ail  on  board,  throwmg  down 
their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to 
forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Holguin 
eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  with 
a  dignified  compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into  his 
hands,  requefting  only  that  no  infult  might  be 
oiTered  to  the  emprefs  or  his  children.  When 
conduced  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither  with 
the  fullen  fiercenefs  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the 
dejedllon  of  a  fupplicant.  "  I  have  done,"  faid 
he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  Spanifli  general,  . 
"  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended 
my  people  to  the  laft  extremity.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  to  die.  Take  this  dagger,"  laying 
his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  "  plant  it  in 
my  breaft,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no 
longer  be  of  ufe''.'*         ,  » 


1  Covtes  Relat.  279.     B.  Diaz.  c.  156.     Gomara  Croij. 
c.  j^2.     Heirera,  <icc.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 
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As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was 
known,  the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed ; 
and  Cortes  took  poffeflion  of  that  fmall  part  of 
the  capital  which  yet  remained  undeftroyed. 
Thus  terminated  the  liege  of  Mexico,  the  moft 
memorable  event  in  the  conqueft  of  America. 
It  continued  feventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of 
which  pafTed  without  fome  extraordinary  effort 
of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the 
defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both 
knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  depended. 
As  the  ftruggle  here  was  more  obftinate,  it  was 
like  wife  more  equal,  than  any  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his 
troops,  the  peculiar  fituation  of  his  capital,  fo 
far  counterbalanced  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  arms  and  difcipline,  that  they  muft 
have  relinquiflied  the  enterprife,  if  they  had 
trufted  for  fuccefs  to  themfelves  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealoufy  of  neigh- 
bours who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the  revolt 
of  fubje6ls  impatient  to  fhake  off  its  yoke.  By 
their  effedual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plifli  what,  without  fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  foever 
this  account  of  the  redudion  of  Mexico  may 
detradl,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous 
relations  of  fome  Spanifti  writers,  by  afcribing 
t:hat  to  fimple  and  obvious  caufes  which  they 

attribute 
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attribute  to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  country- 
men, it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and 
abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difadvan- 
tage,  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  unknown 
nations,  as  to  render  them  inftruments  towards 
carrying  his  fchemes  into  execution  ■■.       '^*-*  ^^^^'^ 


fl 


1521. 


The  exuhation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accom-   smaiineaof 

*       ^  the  booty, 

plifhing  this  arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firfl  anddifap- 
exceffive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  ot  the  spa- 
cruel  difappointment  of  thofe  fanguine  hopes, 
which  had  animated  them  amidft  fo  many  hard- 
fhips  and  dangers.  Inftead  of  the  inexhauftible 
wealth  which  they  expeded  from  becoming 
rnafters  of  Montezuma's  treafures,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  fo  many  temples,  their  rapacioufnefs 
could  colledt  only  an  inconfiderable  booty  amidfl: 
ruins  and  defolation'.  Guatimozin,  aware  of 
his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained 
of  the  riches  amafled  by  his  anceflors  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflifl 
with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  the  fpoil.     The  fum  to  be  divided  among 
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'  See  NOTE  VI. 

•  The  gold  and  filver,  according  to  Cortes,  aniounteJ 
only  to  120,000  pefos,  Rclat.  2 So.  A.  a  fum  much  inferior 
to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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LOOK,  the  conquerors  was  fo  fmall,  that  inany  of  them 
difdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to 
their  fliare,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed  ; 
fome,  againft  Cortes  and  his  confidents,  whom 
they  fufpected  of  having  fecretly  appropriated  to 
their  own  ufe  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which 
fhould  have  been  brought  into  the  common 
ftock ;  others,  againft  Guatimozin,  whom  they 
accufed  of  obftinacy,  in  refufmg  to  difcover  the 
place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure. 


Guntimoz! 
tortured. 
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Arguments,  intreatles,  and  promifes  were 
employed  in  order  to  footh  them,  but  with  fo 
little  etfetl,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to  check 
this  growing  fpirit  of  difcontent,  gave  way  to  a 
deed  which  ftains  the  glory  of  all  his  great 
actions.  "Without  regarding  the  former  dignity 
of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverencv^  for 
thofe  virtues  which  he  had  difplayed,  he 
fubjedted  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed, 
Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty 
of  his  tormentors  could  inflid,  with  the  invin- 
cible fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  His 
fellow-fuffcrer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the 
anguifli,  turned  a  deje6led  eye  towards  his 
niafter,  which  fccmed  to  implore  his  permillion 
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to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-fplrlted 
prince,  darting  oa  him  a  look  of  authority 
niinf^leJ  v.iih  fcorn,  checked  his  weakncfs  by 
afking,  '•  Am  I  now  repofnig  on  a  bed  of 
flowers?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the 
favourite  perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence,  and 
expired.  Cortes,  afhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid, 
refcued  the  royal  vidim  from  the  hands  of  his 
torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  new 
indignities  and  fufFerings  \   _  . ,  ^  ^      ^ 
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The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had   Aiitiicpro. 

n  r  1-111  r       L  •  r,-,i  vinccb  ol  the 

forefeen,  decided  that  or  the  empire.  Ihe  empiieiub- 
provinces  fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the 
conquerors.  Small  detachments  of  Spaniards 
marching  through  them  without  interruption, 
penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  fhort 
as  well  as  eafy  paflage  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  and 
fecure  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  all  the  envied 
wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions " ;  and  the  adive 
mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  fchcmes 
for  attempting  this  important  difcovery  "\ 
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'  B.  Diaz.  c.   157.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  146.     Hen  era, 
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He  did  not  know,  tliat  during  the  progrefs  of 
his  victorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  fcheme, 
of  which  he  began  to  form  fome  idea,  had  been 
undertaken  and  accompliflied.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  moft  fplendid  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Spanifh  difcoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of 
eft'eds  peculiarly  interefting  to  thofe  extenfive 
provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  fubjefted  to 
the  crown  of  Caflile,  the  account  of  its  rife 
and  progrefb  merits  a  particular  detail. 

Ferdinand  Macaliiaens,  or  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth, 
Iiaving  ferved  fcveral  years  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
with  diflinguifhed  valour,  under  the  famous 
Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompence  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  fervices,  with  the  bold- 
nefs  natural  to  a  high-fphitcd  foldier.  But  as 
his  general  v/ould  not  grant  his  fuit,  and  he 
cxpedcd  greater  juftice  from  his  fovereign, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good  judge  and  a 
♦generous  rewardcr  of  merit,  he  quitted  India 
abruptly,  and  returned  to  Lifbon.  In  order  to 
induce  Emanuel  to  liften  more  favourably  to  his 
claim,  he  not  only  ftated  his  pad  fervices,  but 
oilcred  to  add  to  them  by  conduCling  his 
countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Iflands,  by 
holding  a  weflerly  courfe  ;  which  he  contended 
would  be  both  fliortcr  and  lefs  hai:ardous  than 
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that  which  the  Portuguefe  now  followed  by  t lie  c  o  o  jc 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  through  the  iminenie  .__'__, 
extent  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean.  This  was  the  »s»'' 
original  and  favourite  proje(5l  of  Columbus,  and 
Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the 
ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many 
obfcrvations,  the  refult  of  his  own  naval  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
intercourfe  with  the  Ka(l.  But  though  the 
Portuguefe  monarchs  had  the  merit  of  having 
firfl;  awakened  and  encouraged  the  fpirit  of 
difcovery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  defliny,  m  the 
courfe  of  a  few  ycaris,  to  reje(ft  two  grand 
fchemes  for  this  purpofc,  the  execution  of  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  great  accefiioii 
of  glory  to  themfelves,  and  of  power  to  their 
kingdom.  In  confequence  of  fome  ill-founded 
prejudice  againil  Magellan,  or  of  fome  dark 
intrigue  which  conteniporary  hiftorians  have  not 
explained,  Emanuel  would  neither  bellow  the 
recompence  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of 
the  fcheme  which  he  propofed  j  and  difmifled 
him  with  a  difdainful  coldnefs  intolerable  to  a 
nian  confcious  of  what  he  Jeferved,  and  anim.Ued 
v.ith  the  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs  peculiar  to 
thole  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conduct- 
ing new  and  grer.t  undertakings.  In  a  tranfport 
of  refcnimcnt,  Magellan  formally  renounced  his       ijt?. 
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BOOK  allegiance  to  an  uncj^rateful  mafter,  and  (1^6. 
to  the  court  of  Caltile,  where  he  expe(^ed  that 
his  talents  would  be  more  juflly  eftimated.  He 
endeavoured  to  recommend  himfelf  by  offering 
to  execute,  under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that 
fcheme,  which  he  had  laid  before  the  court 
of  Portugal,  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  v.hich,  he 
knew,  would  wound  the  monarch  againfl:  whom 
he  was  exafperated  In  the  mofl:  tender  part. 
In. order  to  eftablifh  the  jultnefs  of  his  theory,  he 
produced  the  fame  arguments  which  he  had 
employed  at  Liibon ;  acknowledr;ing,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  undertakin^x  was  both  arduous 
and  expenfivc,  as  it  could  not  i>e  attempted 
but  with  a  fquadron  of  conliderable  force,  and 
viclualled  for  at  lead:  two  years.  Fortunately, 
he  applied  to  a  miniiter  who  was  not  apt  to 
be  deteired,  cither  !^y  the  boldnefs  of  a  defign, 
or  the  expence  of  carrying  .'t  into  execution. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  diredled  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  dlfccrning  at  once  what  an  in- 
crcafe  of  wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to  his 
country  by  the  fuccefs  of  Mageibii's  propofal, 
lillenjd  to  it  with  a  mofl  favourable  ear. 
Cluules  V.  en  his  arrival  in  his  Sj)anifii  domi- 
nions, entered  into  the  meafure  with  no  lefs 
ardour,  and  orders  were  iffucd  for  equipping 
a  proper  fquadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  which 
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the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the    book 
king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and 
the  title  of  Captain-General  \ 


i;zi. 


On  the  tenth  of  Aiigufl:  one  thoufand  five   "i^^oy'sf- 
hundred   and    nineteen,    Magellan    failed   from 
Seville  with  five  ihips,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  con- 
fulerable  force,  ihough  the  burden  of  the  largefl 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons. 
I'he   crews    of    the    whole    amounted   to    two 
hundred    and    thirty-four    men,   among    whom 
were  fome  of  the  mofl:  fkilful  piiots  in  Spain, 
and  feveral  Portugucfe  failors,  in  whofe  expe- 
rience, as  more  cxtenfive,  Magellan  placed  fHli 
greater    confidence.       After    touching    at    the 
Canaries,  he   flood   diredly  fouth   towards  the 
equinoctial  line  along  the  coafl:  of  America,   but 
was  fo  long  retarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  fpent 
io  much  lime  in  fearching  every  bay  and  inlet 
fur  that  couununication  with  the  Southern  Ocean 
which  he  wiihed  to  difcover,  that   he  did  not 
reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelith  of 
January.     '1  hat  fpacious  opening  through  which       151* 
its  valt  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic 
allured  him  to  enter  j  but  after  failing  up  it  lor 
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00  K  fome  days,  he  concluckd,  from  the  (hallownefs 
of  the  dream  and  the  freflinefs  of  the  water,  that 
the  wiflied-for  flrait  was  not  fituated  there,  and 
continued  his  courfe  towards  the  fouth.  On  the 
thirty-firfl  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
St,  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees  fouth  of  the 
line,  where  he  relblved  to  winter.  In  this  un- 
comfortable flation  he  loft  one  of  his  fquadron, 
and  the  Spaniards  fulTered  fo  much  from  the 
exceffive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of 
tnree  of  his  fhips,  headed  by  their  officers,  rofe 
in  open  mutiny,  and  infifted  on  relinquifhing 
the  vifionary  projeft  of  a  defperate  adventurer, 
and  returning  directly  to  Spain.  This  dangerous 
infurrei^lioii  Magellan  fupprelfed,  by  an  effort 
of  courage  no  lefs  prompt  than  intrepid,  and 
infliifled  exemplary  punifliment  on  the  ring- 
leaders. With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
uverawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  fcheme, 
he  continued  his  voyage  towards  the  fouth, 
and  at  length  difcovered,  near  the  fifty-third 
iic^rce  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  (Irait,  into 
which  he  entered,  nctwiihftanding  the  murmurR 
and  remonllrances  of  the  people  under  bis 
command.  After  failing  twenty  days  in  that 
winding  d  mgerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his  fliips 
defcrted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened 
to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned 
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thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  thus  far  cfowneci   b  o  o  J^ 
his  endeavours  with  fuccefs  '♦ 

^    '    ,1.     ,  ■       .  , 

But  he  was  flill  at  a  greatet  diflance  than  ht 
imagined  from  the  objefl  of  his  wiflies.  He 
failed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in 
an  uniform  diredlion  towards  the  north-weftj 
without  difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the 
longed  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  un- 
bounded ocean,  he  fuffered  incredible  diftrefs* 
His  flock  of  provifions  was  almoft  exhaufted^ 
the  water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced 
to  the  (hortefl  allowance  with  which  it  was 
poflible  to  fuftain  life,  and  the  fcurvy,  the  moft 
dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which  fea- 
faring  people  are  afflidled,  began  to  fpread  among 
the  crew.  One  c'rcumftance  alone  afforded 
them  fomc  confcIatJon ;  they  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted courfe  of  fair  weather,  with  fuch 
favourable  winds,  tl  \t  Magellan  beftowed  on 
that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific,  which  it  flill 
retains.  When  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that 
they  mud  have  funk  under  their  fulFerings,  they 
fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  fmall  but  fertile  iflands,  ^,,^5^,5 
which  afforded  them  refrcfhments  in  fuch  abund- 


f  Hcrrcra,  dec.  i,  li1>,  Iv.  c.  lo.  lib.  Ix.  c.  lo,  &c.  Qo-^ 
mara  Hill.  c.  9a.  Pigafctli  Viaggio  ap.  Ramuf.  h. 
p.  352,  &c 
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BOOK    ance,  that  their  health  was  foon  re-eftabliflieJ- 
y. 

»f ';-^,',._)   From  thefe  ifles,  which  he  called  De  ks  Ladronesy 

'5*«'  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  foon  made 
«i  morfe  important  difcovery  of  the  iflands  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Philippines,  In  one 
of  thefe  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous 
body  of  troops  well  armed  ;  and  while  he  fought 
at  the  head  of  his  men  with  his  ufual  valour,  he 
April 26.  fell  by  the  handi  of  tho'e  barbarians,  together 
with  feveral  of  his  principal  officers. 
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•  '.THii  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
com:aanders.  After  vifiting  many  of  the  fmaller 
ifles  fcattered  in  the  eadern  part  of  the  Indian 
Nov.  s.  ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of  Borneo, 
and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one  of  the 
Moluccas,  to  the  allonifhment  of  the  Portuguefe, 
who  could  noj  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards, 
by  holding  ^.  wefterly  courfc,  had  arrived  at  that 
fequcftcred  feat  of  their  mofl  valuable  com- 
merce, which  they  themfelves  had  difcovered  by 
iailing  in  an  oppofitc  diredion.  There,  and  in 
the  adj  Kent  illes,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extenfive  trade, 
and  willing  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new 
nation.  Tlwy  took  in  a  rargo  of  the  preciouf? 
fpices,  which  are  the  dillinguifhed  produdion  of 
thoie  ir.ands ;    and  with  that,  as  well  as  with 
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fpecimens  of  the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  book 
the  other  countries  which  they  had  vifited,  the  -  .  .  j 
Vidory,  which,  of  the  two  fhips  that  remained  of 
the  fqiiadron,  was  mofl:  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fet 
fail  for  Europe,  under  the  command  of  Juan 
Sebaftian  del  Cano.  He  followed  the  courfe  of 
the  Portuguefe,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and,  after  many  difafters  and  fufFerings,  he 
arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  feventh  of  September 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
having  failed  round  the  globe  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years  and  twenty-eight  days  '. 


Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan 
of  the  fatisfaiftion  of  accomplifliing  this  great  un- 
dertaking, his  contemporaries,  jufl:  to  his  memory 
and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour 
of  having  formed  the  plan,  but  of  having  fur- 
mounted  almod  every  obftacle  to  the  completion, 
of  it ;  and  in  the  prefent  age  his  name  is  ftili 
ranked  among  the  higheft  in  the  roll  of  eminent 
and  fuccefsful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of 
Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of  every  other  nation ; 
and  by  a  fingular  felicity  flie  had  the  merit,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  of  dilcovering  a  new 
continent  almoft  as  large  as  that  part  of  the 

•  Hcrrcra,  dec.  3.  Kb.  I.  c.  3.  9.  lib.  iv   c.  J.     Gomam 
Cron.  c.  93,  &c.     Pigiifetta  np  Ramul".  ii,  p.  361,  ^c. 
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BOOK    earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and  of  afccr- 

\t_-' .   taining  by  ex;perience  the  form  and  extent  of  the 

whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The   Spaniards  were  not  fatrsfied  with  the 
glory  of  having  firfl   encompafTed  the   earth ; 
they  expefted  to  derive  great  commercial  advan- 
tages from  this  new  and  boldeft  effort  of  their 
maritime  fkill.     The  men  of  fcience  among  them 
contended,   that  the  fpice  illands,  and  feveral 
of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  Eaft,  were  fo 
fituated  as   to  belong  of  right   to  the  crown 
of  Cadile,  in  confequence  of  the  partition  made 
by  Alexander  VI.      The   merchants,    without 
attending  to  this  difculFion,  engaged  eagerly  in 
that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was 
now  opened  to  them.     The  f  ortuguefe,  alarmed 
at  the  intrufion  of  fuch  formidable  rivals,  r^on- 
ftrated  and  negociated  in  Europe,  while  in  Afia 
they  obftrufted  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by 
force  of  arms.     Charles  V.  not  fufficiently  in- 
ftruded  with  refpci^l  to  the  importance  cf  this 
valuable  branch  of  conmierce,  or  di(lra£led  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  fciiemes  and  operations, 
did  not  aiford  his    fubjeds  proper   protedion, 
At  laft,  the  low  (Ure  of  hi;,  finances,  exhaufted 
by  the  effort >   of  his  arms   in   every   part   of 
Europe,  together  with  the  dread  a*'  adding  a  new 
War  with  Puruigul   t©  thofc  in  which  he  was 

already 
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eiready  engaged,  induced  him  to  make  over  his 
claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguefe  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  He 
referved,  however,  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  the 
right  of  reviving  its  pretenfions  on  repayment  of 
that  fum  ;  but  other  objeds  engrofled  his  atten- 
tion and  that  of  his  fucceflbrs ;  and  Spain  was 
finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce 
in  which  it  was  engaging  with  fanguine  expect- 
ations of  profit  *. 


tiXX^ 


Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was 
relinquiflied,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  fol- 
lowed by  commercial  effefbs  of  great  moment  to 
Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoqfand  five 
hundred  and  fixty-four,  reduced  thofe  iflands 
which  he  difcovered  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to 
fubjedion,  and  eftablifhed  fettlements  there ; 
between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
a  regular  intercourfe,  the  nature  of  which  fhall 
be  explained  in  its  proper  place,  is  flill  carried 
on.  I  return  now  to  the  tranfadions  in  New 
bpam.  •  •   .  ■       -^      * 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch  An  ordrr  to 
cxtenfive  territories  for  his  native  country,  and   co/tc/,  * 
preparing  the  way  for  future  conquers,  it  was 


*  Jicrrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  vj.  c.  5,  Sec.  dec  4.  lib.  v.  c.  7,  &c. 
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his  fmgular  fate  not  only  to  be  deftitute  of  any 
commillion  or  authority  from  the  fovereign 
whom  he  was  ferving  wrh  fuch  fuccefsful  zeal, 
but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  feditious 
fubjeft.  By  the  influence  of  Fonfeca,  bifliop  of 
Burgos,  his  condud  in  afluming  the  government 
of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular 
ufurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority ; 
and  Chriftoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commiffion, 
impowering  him  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  to  feize  his 
perfon,  to  confifcate  his  effeds,  to  make  a  ftri£l 
fcrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  to  tranfmit  the 
refult  of  all  the  enquiries  carried  on  in  New 
Spain  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the 
bifliop  of  Burgos  was  prefident.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  reduction  of  Mexico^  Tapia  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  royal  juandate  to  fl:rip  its 
conqueror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  him  as 
a  criminal.  But  Fonfeca  had  chofen  a  very 
improper  inftrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor 
the  talents  that  fuited  the  high  command  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  he 
publicly  exprefled  the  mofl:  refpeclful  veneration 
for  the  emperor's  authority,  fecretly  took  mea- 
fures  to  defeat  the  efleft  of  his  commiflion ; 
and  having  involved  'lapia  and  his  followers  in 
a  multiplicity  of  negociations  and  conferences, 
in  which  he  fometimes  had  recourfe  to  threats, 
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but  more  frequently  employed  bribes  and  pro-  b  o  o  k 

mifes,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  that  ^eak  man  «,.  -j-  _t 

to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  unworthy  '^**' 
of  governing  •*. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  Appiicg 

again  to  iht 

with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes  court, 
was  fo  fenfible  of  th'  rjrecarious  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  po  r,  that  he  difpatched 
deputies  to  Spain,  with  a  pompous  account 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  with  farther  fpecimena 
of  the  produdions  of  the  country,  and  with  rich 
prefents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earneft  of  future 
contributions  from  his  new  conquefts  ;  requeft- 
ing,  in  recompence  for  all  his  fervices,  the 
approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and  that  he 
might  be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  thofe 
dominions,  which  his  condud,  and  the  valour  of  '»  " ' 
his  followers,  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Caftile. 
The  junfture  in  which  his  deputies  reached  the 
court  was  favourable.  The  internal  commotions  * 
in  Spain,  which  had  difquieted  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign,  were  juft  appeafed*".  The 
minifters   had    leifure   to   turn  their  attention 

*»  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ili.  c.  16.  dec.  iv.  c.  i.     Cort. 
Relat.  281.  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  158.  - 
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towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes'a 
victories  filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration. 
The  extent  and  value  of  his  conquefts  became 
the  objeft  of  vaft  and  interefting  hopes.  What* 
ever  ftain  he  might  have  contrafted,  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order 
to  attain  power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by^  the 
fplendor  and  merit  of  the  great  aftions  which 
this  had  enabled  him  to  perform,  that  every 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  infliding  any  > 
cenfure  on  a  man,  whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to 
the  higheil  marks  of  di(tin6lion.  The  public 
voice  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  preten- 
fions,  and  Charles  arriving  \t\  Spain  about  this 
time,  adopted  the  fenti-nents  of  his  fubjeds  with 
^  youthful  ardour.  Notwithdanding  the  claimi 
of  Velafquez,  and  the  partial  reprefentations  of 
•MiKp.  the  biihop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  appointe4 
fapuln.  Cortes  captain-geperal  and  governor  of  New 
{^trno?^  Spain,  judging  that  no  perfon  was  fo  capable  of 
New  Spain.  ,„aintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  eftabliA- 
ing  good  order  both  among  his  Spantlh  and 
Indian  fubjefts,  as  the  victorious  leader  whom  the 
former  had  long  be^n  accu  Homed  to  obey,  an4 
the  latter  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  to  refpeCt  ^ 
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:   EvEK  before  his  jurifdidion  received  this  legal  book 
£in6tion,   Cortes   ventured  to  exercife  all   the      ^•_^  ^ 
powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  arranofe-      m^z 
ments,   endeavoured  to  render  his  conqueit  a  andw. 
fccure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his  country.  ",?„». 
He  determined  to  e(labli(h  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment in  its  ancient  flation,  and  to  raife  Mexico 
again  from  its  ruins  ^    and   having  conceived 
high  ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  the 
ftate  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation, 
he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which 
hath  gradually  formed  the  mod  magnificent  city 
in  the  New  World.     At  the  fame  time,  he 
employed  ikilful  perfons  to  fearch  for  mines  in 
different   parts  of   the    country,    and   opened 
fon^e  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than  any 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  difcovered  in 
America.      He  detached  his   principal  officers 
into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged  them     '\ 
to  fettle  there,  not  only  by  beftowing  upon  them        .    .■.^, 
large  trafts  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the     .*       *r 
fame  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  fame 
right  to  their  fervice,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
alfumed  in  the  iflands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  dimculty,  that  inAjrrefli.  * 
the  Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  Mrx°ean!, 
into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  colony.     Enraged  and  TiiTs^J. 
^rendered  dcfi^eratc  by  oppreiTion^  the  natives  "'■"'•• 
'  pflen 
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often  forgot  the  fuperiority  of  their  enemies, 
and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.     In 
every  conteft,  however,   the   European   valour 
and  difcipline  prevailed.      But   fatally  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  fullied 
the  glory  redounding  from  thefe  repeated  vic-# 
tories,  by  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquifhed 
people.    After  taking  Guatimozin,  and  becoming 
mailers  of  his  capital,   they  fuppofed  that  the 
king  of  Caftile  entered  on  pofleffion  of  all  the 
rights  of  the  captive  monarch,  and  affefted  to 
confider  every  effort  of  the  Mexicans  to  aflert 
their   own   independence,    as   the   rebellion   of 
vaffais  againft  their  fovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of 
flaves  againft  their  mafter.     Under  the  fandion 
of  thofe  ill-founded  maxims,  they  violated  every 
right  that  fhould  be  held  facred  between  hodile 
nations.     After  each  infurredion,  they  reduced 
the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  they 
fubdued,  to  the  mod  humiliating  of  all  conditions, 
that  of  perfonal  fetvitude.    Their  chiefs,  fuppofed 
to  be  more  criminal,  were  puniftied  with  greater 
fe verity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  moft  igno^* 
millions  or  the  mod  excruciating  mode,  that  the 
iiifolence   or   the   cruelty   of  their   conquerors 
could  devife.     In  almoll  every  diftrlft  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  progrefu  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  fo 
atrocious,   as  difgrace  the   enterprifuig  valom 

that 
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that  conduced  them  to  fuccefs.  In  the  country  book 
of  Panuco,  fixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four  j  -/  _j 
hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at  one  time.  Nor  '**** 
was  this  fhocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any 
fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of 
inferior  note.  It  was  the  a6l  of  Sandoval,  an 
officer  whofe  name  is  entitled  to  the  fccond  rank 
in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  and  executed  after 
a  folemn  confultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  wretched  vidims  were  affembled, 
and  compelled  to  be  fpeclators  of  their  dying 
agonies '.  It  feems  hardly  poflible  to  exceed  in 
horror  this  dreadful  example  of  feverity  j  but  it 
was  followed  by  another,  which  affeded  the 
Mexicans  dill  more  fenfibly,  as  it  gave  them  a 
moft  feeling  proof  of  their  own  degradation, 
and  of  the  fmall  regard  which  their  haughty 
mailers  retained  for  the  ailcient  dignity  and 
fplendor  of  their  ftate.  On  a  flight  fufpicion, 
confirmed  by  very  imperfed  evidence,  that 
Guatimozin  had  formed  a  fcheme  to  fliake  ofF 
the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  fubjefls  to 
take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  ordered  the  unhappy  monarch,  together 
with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the 
two  perfons  of  grcatcll  eminence  in  the  empire. 


•  Cortes  Rdat,  291.  C.     Coinara  Cron.  c.  155. 
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to  be  hanged  5  and  the  Mexicans,  with  aftoniih- 
ment  and  horror,  beheld  thi*  difgraceful  punifh- 
ment  inflifbed  upon  perfons,  to  whom  they  were 
accuflomed  to  look  up  with  reverence,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods 
themfelves^  The  example  of  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers  encouraged  and  juftified  perfons 
of  fubordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  committing 
greater  excefles.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  parti- 
cular, (lained  an  illuflrious  name  by  deeds  of 
peculiar  enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expe- 
ditions which  he  conduced  ^  /     , 


Firft  objea 
of  induftr/ 
ainoni;  the 
conquerors. 


If 


One  circumdance,  however,  faved  the  Mexi- 
cans from  farther  confumption,  perhaps  from  one 
as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the 
iflands.  The  firft  conquerors  did  not  attempt 
to  fearch  for  the  precious  laetals  irf  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  They  were  neither  fufficiently 
wealthy  to  carry  on  the  expenfire  works,  which 
are  requifite  for  opening  thofe  deep  receflfes, 
where  nature  lias  concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and 
filver,  nor  fufficiently  fkilful  to  perform  the 
ingenious  operations  by  which  thofe  precious 
metals  are  feparated  from  their  refpeftive  ores. 
They   were    fati&fied  with    the    more    fimplfe 


i*^ 


'  Gomara  Cron.  c.  170.     B.Diaz,  c.  177.      Hcrrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.    See  NOTE  VII.      .     \      . 
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tnethod,  pradifed  by  the  Indians,  of  waftiing 
the  earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from 
the  mountains,   and  collefting  the  grains  of 
native  metal  depofited  there.     The  rich  mines  of 
New    Spain,    which   have   poured  forth   their 
treafures  with  fuch  profufion  on  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,   were  not  difcovered  for  feveral 
years. after  the  conqueft ''.     By  that  time,  a  more    iss*i  *<=• 
orderly    government    and    police  were   intro- 
duced into   the   colony  ;    experience,    derived 
from  former  errors,  had  fuggefted  many  ufeful 
and  humane  regulations  for  the  proteftion  and 
prefer vation  of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  then 
became  neceffary.to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe 
employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged 
in  a  fpecies  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the 
human  conftitution,  they  fufFered  lefs .  hardfhip 
or  diminution  than  from  the  ill-judged,  but  lefa 
cxtenfive,  fchemes  of  the  firft  conquerors.       ,  . 


i.-tr- 


While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  fuffer,  Ti.'irpo- 
their  new  mafters  feem  not  to  have  derived  any 
confiderable  wealth  from  their  ill-condu£ted 
refearches.  According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firfl 
fettlers  in  new  colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to 
encounter  danger,  and  to  flruggle  with  difli- 
«ulties ;   the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  toils 


«  w  ?• 


'^,         ^  Herreia,  ilrc.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21* 
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BOOR  were  rcferved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and 
reaped  by  fucceflfors  of  greater  induftry,  but  of 
inferior  merit.  The  early  hiftorians  of  America 
abound  with  accounts  of  the  fufFerings  and  of 
the  poverty  of  its  conquerors  ^  In  New  Spain, 
their  condition  was  rendered  more  grievous  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  advanced 
Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  country,  he  at 
the  fame  time  appointed  certain  commiflioners  to 
receive  and  adminifter  the  royal  revenue  there, 
with  independent  jurifdidlion  ^,  Thefe  men, 
chofen  from  inferior  Itations  in  various  depart- 
ments of  public  bufinefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they 
thought  they  were  called  to  aft  a  part  of  the  firft 
confcquence.  But  being  accuftomed  to  the 
minute  fornialiries  of  office,  and  having  con* 
traded  the  narrow  ideas  fuited  to  the  fphcre  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  they  were 
allonilhed,  on  arriving  in  Mexico,  at  the  high 
authority  which  Cortes  exercifed,  and  could  not 
conceive  that  the  mode  of  adminidration,  in  a 
country  recently  fubdued  and  fettled,  mud  be 
diflferent  from  what  took  place  in  one  where 
tranquillity  and  regular  government  had  been 
long  edablifhed.  In  their  letters,  they  repre* 
rented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who  having 

*  Cortes  Rclat.  283.  F.     B.Diaz,  c.  209. 
^  Hcriera,  dec.  3.  lib.iv.  c.  3. 

"  i  ^v  ufurped 
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ufurped  a  jurifdidion  fuperior  to  law,  afpired  at  book 
independence,  and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth  and  ■      .'  ,^ 
extenfive    influence    might     accomplifli     thofe      "5«4- 
difloyal  fchemes  which  he  apparently  meditated  '• 
Thefe  infmuations  made  fuch  deep  imprefTioa 
upon  the  Spanifh  miniilers,  mofl:  of  whom  had 
been  formed  to  bufmefs  under  the  jealous  and 
rigid  adminiftration  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmind- 
ful of  all  Cortes's  paft  fervices,  and  rcgardlefji 
of  what  he  was  then  fufFering  in  conducing  that 
extraordinary  expedition,  in  which  he  advanced 
from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  weftern  extre-» 
mities  of  Honduras'",   they  infufed  the  fame 
fufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their  mafter,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  folemn  inquefl:  to  be 
made  into  his  condud,    with  powers   to  the 
Gcentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  entruded  with  that 
commiflion,  to  feize  his  perfon,   if  he  (hould      ^s^S- 
find  that  expedient,  and  fend  ^  ni  prifoner  to 
Spain".  '  '     '      '5    ^ 


The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  cortes  re- 
days  after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  spain. 
the  execution  of  this  commlfTion.     But  as  the 
objeft  of  his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind 
of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unex- 
pected return  for  fervices,  which  far  exceeded 

»  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14.         "'  See  NOTE  VI If. 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  i.}.,  15.  ^ 
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BOOK  whatever  any  fubjeft  of  Spain  had  rendered  16 
his  fovereign.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  recover  the  confi- 
dence of  the  court.  But  every  perfon  in  office, 
who  had  arrived  from  Spain  fmce  the  conquefl:, 
was  a  fpy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious 
ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable  reprefentation  of 
all  his  aftipns.  The  apprehenfions  of  Charles 
and  his  minifters  increafed.  A  new  commiffion 
of  inquiry  was  iflued,  with  more  extenfive 
powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken  in 
order  to  prevent  or  to  punifh  him,  if  he  fhould 
be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  attempt  what  was 
inconfiftent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fubjeft®# 
Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crifis  of  his 
fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to 
a  haughty  mind^  confcious  of  high  defert,  and 
receiving  unworthy  treatment.  But  though 
fome  of  his  defperate  followers  urged  him  to 
aifert  his  own  rights  againd  his  ungrateful 
country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  feizethat 
power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accufed  him 
of  coveting  ■*,  he  retained  fuch  felf>command« 
or  was  actuated  with  fuch  fentiments  of  loyalty, 
as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counfels,  and  to 

°  Herrera,   dec.  3.  lib.  vili.  q>^$.    dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
lib.  iv.  c.  9i  10.     B.  Diaz.  c.  i72>  196.      Gomara  Cron% 

C.   1 66.  '  %\     :  '     ■ 

f  B.  Diaz.  c.  194.  ;  <. 
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chufe  the  only  courfe  in  which  he  could  fecure  book 
his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his 
duty.  He  refolved  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had 
been  the  fcene  of  his  triumphs;  but  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  judges^  to  repair 
diredly  to  Caftilef  and  commit  himfelf  and  his 
caufe  to  the  juftice  and  generofity  of  his  fove- 
reign''. 


*^vfVV--^i." 


'■  Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with   n»8«"ccep* 

*  *  .  ^  tion  there. 

the  fplendour  that  fuited  the  conqueror  of  a 
mighty  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great 
part  of  his  wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  great  value,  feveral  curious  produdions  of 
the  country  %  and  was  attended  by  fome  Mexi- 
cans of  the  firft  rank,  as  well  as  by  the  mod 
confiderable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival  in 
Spain  removed  at  once  every  fufpicion  and  fear 
that  had  been  entertained  with  refpeft  to  his 
intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  defigns  of  Cortes, 
received  him  like  a  perfon  whom  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the 
prefence  of  his  mailer,  and  who  was  entitled,  by 
the  eminence  of  his  fervices,  to  the  higheft 
marks  of  diftindion  and  refpcd.     The  order 


1  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 
VOL*  III.  H 
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of  St.  Jago,  the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de 
Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  territory  m 
New  Spain,  were  fucceflively  bedowed  upon 
him ;  and  as  his  manners  were  correft  and 
elegant,  although  he  had  pafTed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor 
admitted  him  to  the  fame  familiar  intercourfe 
with  himfelf,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of 
the  firft  rank*.      v:':M?nrtrri  ,jd  Uft  M-^i-^yinh  f^f 


>tii^  *» 


ii  ^^     ,J^r->*y^rtt    ■*♦.  f  «>■-'>  t*V*4i#-b.M^-  J 


•Nt-w  Spain. 
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stftiement  BiiT,  amidfl  thofe  external  proofs  of  regard, 
e.iimenrin  fymptom&of  remaining  diftruft  appeared.  Though 
Cortes  earneftly  folicited  to  be  reinftated  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  faga- 
cious  to  commit  fuch  an  important  charge  to  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  fufpefted,  peremptorily 
refufed  to  invell  him  again  with  powers  which 
he  might  find  it  impoflible  to  controul.  Cortes, 
though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to 
Mexico  with  diminifhed  authority.  The  mili- 
tary department,  with  ,  powers  to  attempt  new 
dii'coveries,  was  left  in  his  hands;  but  the 
fupreme  diredlion  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a 
board,  called  The  Attdicnce  of  Ne'io  Spain,  At 
a  fubfequent  period,  when,  upon  the  ihcreafe  of 
the  colony,   the  exertion  of    authority  more 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  »v.  c   1.  lib.  ti.  c.  4.     B.  Diaz, 
^'c.  i<^6»     Gom.  Crou.  c,  19a.  *  :      . 
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united  and  extenfive  became  neceflary,  Antonio  book 

de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  fent  .   -J-^j 

thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take  the  government  into  «53*' 
his  hands.                 ' 


.•;  I M 


■3     ^  .  1     - 1  .«  >  <_-»  .S   .1... 


This  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved^  Nw 
as  was  unavoidable,  the  fource  of  perpetual  ofcort'i, 
diffention,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes, 
and  thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As  he  had  now 
no  opportunity  to  difplay  his  a£live  talents  but  In 
attempting  new  difcoveries,  he  formed  various 
fchemes  for  that  purpofe,  all  of  which  bear 
impreflions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what 
was, bold  and  fplendid.  He  early  entertained  an 
idea,  that,  either  by  fleering  through  the  gulf  of 
Florida  along  the  eaft  coaft  of  North  America, 
fome  flrait  would  be  found  that  communicated 
with  the  weftern  ocean ;  or  that,  by  examining 
the  iflhmus  of  Parian,  fome  pailage  would  be  * 
difcovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas  ^ 
But  having  been  difappoiuted  in  his  expectations 
with  refped  to  both,  he  now  confined  his  views 
to  fuch  voyages  of  difcovery  as  he  could  make 
from  the  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea. 
There  he  fitted  out  fucceffively  feveral  fmall 
fquadrons,  which  either  perifhed  in  the  attempt, 
or  returned  without  making  any  difcovery  of 


.[i  I ' 
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*  Cortei  Relat.  Ram.  ill    294.3..      ..      . ^^ 
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moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entrufting  t)ic  cotif 
du£t  of  his  operations  (o  others^  tookr  tl^  ;<;pnit 
mand  of  a  new  armament  in ;  perfon,  and^  a|t«f 
enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  and  encouj^iten'^ng 
dangers  of  every  fpecies,  he  difcovered  the  large 
pen^nful^of  California,, and  farveyed  ^he.gi;cBter 
part  of  tjha  gqlf,  which  fe^aratea  it  from  New 
Spain.'  The  difcovery  of  a  country  of  fuch 
extent  v/ovild  have  reflefted  credit  on  a  eon^mon 
adventurer  ',  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour 
to  the, name  of  Cprtes,  and  was  far  fromiatisfy- 
ing!  the  f;;^gi|ine  expedations  which  he  hsul 
formed;".'  Difguded  with-  ill  fuccefs,  to  which 
he  had  not  beenaccudomed,  and  weary  of  cq»- 
tefting  whhadverfarids  to  whon^  he  confide^ed it 
as  a  difgrate  to  be  pppofed^  he  o!nce  laC^iQ  fovi^ 
for  K^ij^k jn. hk i^tjy.e  cQuatryt jos^ ^ t'mii\  ijUm\ 


», .. 


'%,  Vr    •-. '?^     f(w  ,  ' 


But  his  reception  there  was  very  difFereAt 
from  thut  which  gratitude,  and  evtn  decency, 
ought  to  Ijave  fecured  for  him.  The  merit  of 
his  anciont  exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  forgotten,  or  edipfed'  by  the  {time  of 
leccnt  and  more  valuable  conquefts  in  another 
quarter  of  America.  No  fervice  of  moment 
was  now  expedledfpom- a  man  of  declining 
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years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  book 
emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility  ;  his 
minifters  treated  him,  fometimes  with  negleft, 
fometimes  with  infolence.  His  grievances  re- 
ceived no  redrefs ;  his  claims  were  urged  without 
efFeft  ;  and  after  feveral  years  fpent  in  fruitlefs 
application  to  minifters  and  judges,  an  occupa- 
tion the  moll  irkfome  and  mortifying  to  a  man 
of  high  fpirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  fphere 
where  he  was  more  accuftomed  to  command 
than  to  folicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the 
fecond  of  December  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-feven,  in  the  fixty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  KIs  fate  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  all  the  perfons  who  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  difcovery  or  conqueft  of  the  New 
World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill 
requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved,  he  has 
been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  moll  juil  eflimate  of  his 
charader,  an  impartial  confideration  of  his 
actions  muft  determine. 
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T?ROM  the  time  that  Nagnez  de  Balboa  difco-    ^  f^o  ^ 
■*•     vered    the    great    Southern    Ocean,    and    v — ...^.^ 
received  the  firft  oblbure  hints  concerning  the   sdiVmSfof 
opulent  countries  with  which  it  'might  open  a   j^'^^ovthnj 
communication,  the  wiflies  and  fchemes  of  every 
cnterprifmg  perfon  in  the  colonies  of  Daricn 
and  Panama  were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of 
thofe  unknown  regions.     In  an  age  when  the 
fpirit  of  adventure  was  fo  ardent  and  vigorous, 
that  large  fortunes  were  walled,  and  the  moft        ' 
alarming  dangers  braved,  in   purfuit  of  difco-    *         .  * 
veries  merely  poflible,  the  fainted  ray  of  hope 
was  followed  with  an  eager  expectation,  and  the 
flighted  information  was  fufficient  to  infpire  fuch    . 

H  4  perfect    "         . 
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Unfucccfi- 
lul  fcr  fome 
time. 


BOOK   perfect  confidence,    as  conducted  men  to  the 
mofl  arduous  undertakings*.  .»i.-'  <, 

Accordingly,    feveral    armaments   were 
fitted  out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  poffeflion 
of  the  countries   to  the  eaft  of  Panama,   but 
under  the  conduft  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and 
refources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt  ^     As  the 
excurfions  of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme, 
a    mountainous  region    covered    with   woods, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  they 
returned  with  difmal  accounts  concerning  the 
didreifes  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  and 
the  unpromifmg  afpe£l  of  the  places  which  they 
had  vifited.     Damped  by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage 
for  difcovery  in  that  direction  abated ;  and  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  that  Balboa  had 
founded  vifionary  hopes,   on    the  tale  of  an 
ignorant  Indian,  ill  underllood,  or  calculated  to 
deceive. 


»5H-          But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  in  Pa- 

L'ndtrtaken  * 

bypizarro,  nama,    on    whom    the    circumftances  which 

andLuque.  deterred  others  made  lb  little  imprefTion,  that  at 


*  Sec  NOTE  X.        »»  Calancha Coronica,  p.  100. 
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the  very  moment  when  all  confidered  Balboa's    boo 
expedations  of  difcovering  a  rich  country,  by 
fleering  towards  the  eaft,  as   chimerical,   they 
refolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  fcheme. 
The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary   men  were 
Francifco   Pizarro,    Diego    de  Almagro,    and 
Hernando  Luque.     Pizarro  was  the  natural  fon 
of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a 
very  low  woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel 
fate  which  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful 
love,  had  been  fo  totally  negleded  in  his  youth 
by  the  author  of  his  birth,   that  he  feems  to 
have  deftined   him   never   to  rife  beyond   the 
condition  of  his  mother.     In  confequence  of  this 
ungenerous  idea,  he  fet   him,  when  bordering 
on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.     But  the  afpiring 
mind  of  young  Pizarro  dildaining  that  ignoble 
occupation,  he  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge, 
enlilled  as  a  foldier,   and,   after  ferving  fome 
years  in  It:ily,  embarked  for  America,  which, 
by  opening  fuch  a  boundlefs  range   to  a<^ive 
talents,  allured  every  adventurer  whofe  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.     There 
Pizarro  early  diftinguiflied   himfelf.      With   a 
temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he  was  foremoft 
in   every   danger,    patient   under   the    greatefl: 
hardfliips,    and    unl'ubdued    by    any    fatigue. 
Though  fo.  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read, 
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^  *^j®  ^   he  was  foon  confidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com- 


«5»4- 


mand.  Every  operation  committed  to  his  condu<^ 
proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  con- 
junftion,  he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour, 
and  was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold 
in  forming  his  plans.  By  engaging  early  in 
aftive  life,  without  any  refource  but  his  own 
talents  and  induftry,  and  by  depending  on  him- 
felf  alone  in  his  ftruggles  to  emerge  from 
obfcurity,  he  acquired  fuch  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to 
aflume  a  fuperior  part  in  conducing  the  former, 
and  in  governing  the  latter  %     {^31;'-^  -^^mrr  ,'^,r' 

ifi'^k '■■■■  ^^^;^*fk'y^V'-'SiE'i 

Ai.MAGRo  had  as  little  to  boafl:  of  his  defcent 

as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other  a 
foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the 
camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 
adivity,  or  infurmountable  conftancy  in  endur- 
ing the  hardfliips  infeparable  from  military 
fervicc  in  the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro 
ihefe  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the  open- 
nefs,  generofity,  and  candour,  natural  to  men 
whofe  profeflion  is  arms ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were 
united  with  the  addrcfs,  ihe  craft,  and   the 

*•  Hcnvra,  «lcr    r   &  2,  paffim.'Vl^c.  y.  Hb.  f^.  i.  lo». 
Clwivua  liill.  c.  144.     Zaratc,  lib.  iv.  c   9. 
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diflimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  con-    »  00  k 
cealing  his  own  purpofes,  and  with  fagacity 
to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other  men. 

V  Hernando  de  Luc^e  was  an  eccle(iaftic> 
who  a£ted  both  as  prieft  and  fchoolraafter  at 
Panama,  and,  by  means  which  the  contemporary 
writers  have  not  defcribed,  had  amafled  riches 
that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifmg  to 
greater  eminence.  m.**,  .^rK-A^^k  u^\ 


atxon. 


Such  were  the  men  deftined  to  overturn  one  Terms  ©r 
of  the  moft  extenfive  empires  on  the  face  of  the  **'*^"  ^^ 
earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpofe  was 
authorifed  by  Pcdrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama. 
Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in 
the  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  leaft  weahhy  of  the 
three,  as  he  could  not  throw  fo  large  a  fum 
as  his  aiTociates  into  the  common  flock,  engaged 
to  take  the  department  of  greateft  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  to  command  in  perfon  the  armament 
which  was  to  go  firft  upon  difcovery.  Almagro 
of&red  to  condud  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and 
reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might 
(land  in  need.  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama 
to  negociate  with  the  governor,  and  fuperintend 
whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  intereft. 
A9  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  uniformly  accom- 
panied that  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and 

'  by 
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t  r  '  *  .  r  -      .    . 

by  that  ftrange  union  both  acquired  an  mcreafb 
of  force,  this  confederacy,  formed  by  ambition 
and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  mod  folemn 
aft  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided 
a  confecrated  hoft  into  three,  and  referving  one 
jiart  to  himfelf,  gave  the  other  two  to  hi6 
affociates,  of  which  they  partook ;  and  thus,  m 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a 
contraft  of  which  plunder  and  bloodfhed  were 
the  objects  ^ 


■vrJ. 


Their  fiift        The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more 
attempt,      f^j^gj   ^^   ^jjg  humble  condition   of  tfie  three 

affociates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife 
Nov.  14.  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro  fet  fail 
from  Panama  with  a  fingle  veffel,  of  fmall 
burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.  But 
in  that  age,  fo  little  were  the  Spaniards  acquainted 
with  the  peculitirities  of  climate  in  America,  that 
the  time  which  Pizarro  chofe  for  his  departure 
was  the  mod  improper  in  the  whole  year  j 
the  periodical  winds,  which  were  then  fet  in, 
being  direftly  adverfe  to  the  courfe  which  he 
purpofed  to  (leer '.  After  beating  about  for 
•feventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  inceffant 
fatigue,  Pizarro*s  progrefs  towards  the  fouth-eaft 


i^ 


'  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vl.  c.  13.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  i. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Xcrez,  p.  179.  ' 
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\r'2i^  not  greater  than  what  a  ikilful  navigator  will  book 
now  make  in  as  many  hours.     He  touched  at   ^    -1  _j 
feveral  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firm^,  but       ^s*S' 
found  everywhere  the  fame  uninviting  country 
which  former  adventurers  had  defcribed ;    the 
low  grounds  converted  into  fwamps  by  an  overf 
flowing   of  rivers;    the  higher,  covered   with 
impervious  woods;   few  inhabitants,  and  thofc     ^     ■  * 
fierce  and  hoftile.     Famine,  fatigue,  ^  frequent 
rencounters  with  the  natives,  and  above  all,  the    • 
diftempers  of  a  moid,  fultry  climate,  combined 
in  wafting  his  flender  band  of  followers.    The  Attended 
undaunted  refolution  of  their  leader  continued,  fucccfs. 
however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuftain  their  fpirits, 
although  no  fign  had  yet  appeared  of  difcovering 
thofe  golden  regions  to  which  he  had  promifed  to 
t:ondu(^  them.     At  length  he  was  obliged  to        -  ' 
abandon  that  inhofpitable  coaft,  and  retire  to       ,;  v!, 
Chuchama,  oppofite  to  the  pearl  iflands,  where    *''"     "^' 
he  hoped  to  receive  a  fupply  of  provifions  and 
troops  from  Panama.  i 

/or But  Almagro  having  failed  frbiti  that  port 
ivieh  feventy  men,  ftood  diteftly  towards  that 
pwrt  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  his.  aflbciata.      Not   finding   him   there,  V  * 

he  landed  his  foldiers,  who,   in   fearching  for  '  • 

their  companions,  underwent  the  fame  diftrefles, 
and  were  expofed  to  the  lame  dangers,  which 
M   >  had 
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They  rc- 
fume  the 
undertak- 
ing* 


had  driven  them  out  of  the  country.  Repulfed 
at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  fharp  conflidl,  in 
which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were  compelled 
to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of 
Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  fome  confola- 
tion  in  recounting  to  each  other  their  adventures, 
and  comparing  their  fufFerings.  As  Almagro 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the 
province  of  Popayan,  where  both  the  country 
and  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promifing 
afpe^l,  that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient 
to  determine  fuch  fanguine  proje^ors  not  to 
abandon  their  fcheme,  notwithftanding  all  that 
they  had  fuifered  in  profecuting  it  ^ 

^^'i  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  fhattered  troops.  But  what  he 
aiid  Pizarro  had  fuffered,  gave  his  countrymen 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  fervice,  that  it 
was  with  diificulty  he  could  levy  fourfcore  men  •. 
Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took 
the  command  of  it,  and  having  joined  Pizarro, 
they  did  not  hefitate  about  refuming  theit 
operations.  After  a  long  feries  of  difafters  and 
difappointments,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which  they 


'  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  II,  12.    Sec  NOTE  XI. 
S  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  i.  .,.,:., 
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had  already  experienced,  part  of  the  armament  rook 
reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coaft  of 
Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld  a  country 
more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had 
yet  difcovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton 
fluff,  and  adorned  with  feveral  trinkets  of  gold 
and  filver.      ,><*  i^  '..cii:-yii^^}^Tm^iii^-}:i^--\:j,A 

But,  notwithftanding  thofe  favourable  appear- 
ances, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the 
vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the  report 
from  Tacamez,  and  by  •the  fond  imagination  of 
thofe  who  liftened  to  them,  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
durft  not  venture  to  invade  a  country  fo  populous 
with  a  handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and 
difeafes.  They  retired  to  the  fmall  iiland  of 
Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remjiined  with  part  of  the 
troops,  and  his  alTociate  returned  to  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  might 
enable  them  to  take  poflefllou  of  the  opulent 
territories,  whofe  e^ftwe  feemed  to  be  no 
longerdoubtfUl\^,^;;^^^,^.^,^  ,j^    '•-  , 

But  fome  of  the  adventurers,  lefs  enterprifmg,  Pizan-o  re. 
or  lefs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having  fecretly  govcmoVu/ 

^  Xcrez,  181.     Hcrrcrai  dec.  3.  lib.  vlii.  c.  13.        * 

c>r  ,  coni'eycd 
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BOOK  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  fufferingS 
and  lofles  to  their  fribnds  at  Panama,  Almagro 
met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro 
de  los  Rios,  who  had  facceeded  Pedrarias  in  the 
government  of  that  fettlement.  After  weighing 
the  matter  with  that  cold  ceconomical  prudence 
which  appears  the  firft  of  all  virtues  to  perfons 
whofe  limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiv* 
ing  or  executing  great  defigns,  he  concluded  an 
expedition,  attended  with  fuch  certain  wafte  of 
men,  to  be  fo  detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble 
colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the  railing  of 
new  levies,  but  difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring  home 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  from  the  ifland 
of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though  deeply 
affedled  with  thofe  meafures,  which  they  could 
not  prevent,  and  durfl:  not  oppofe,  found  means 
of  communicating  their  fentiments  privately  to 
Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquifli 
an  enterprife  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-eftabli(hing 
their  reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both 
on  the  decline.  Pizarro's  mind,  bent  with 
Inflexible  obftinacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  needed 
no  incentive  to  perfift  in  the  fcheme.  He 
peremptorily  refufed  to  obey  the  governor  of 
Panama's  orders,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs 
and  eloquence  in  perfuading  his  men  not  to 
abandon  him.      But  the  incredible  calamities 
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to  which  they  had  been  expofed  were  flill  fo 
recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revifiting  their  families  and  friends  after  a, 
long  abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch  joy  into  their 
minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the 
fand  with  his  fword,  permitting  fuch  as  wiflied  to 
return  home  to  pafs  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all 
the  daring  veterans  in  his  fervice  had  refolution 
to  remain  with  their  commander  *. 


«'J 


This  fmall,  but  determined  band,  whofe 
names  the  Spanifh  hillorians  record  with  deferved 
praife,  as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfevering  forti- 
tude their  country  is  indebted  for  the  mod 
valuable  of  all  its  American  pofleilions,  fixed 
their  refidence  in  the  ifland  of  Gorgona.  This, 
as  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  coaft  than 
Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they  confidered  as  a 
more  fecure  retreat,  where,  unmolefted,  they 
might  wait  for  fupplies  from  Panama,  which  they 
trufted  that  the  adivity  of  their  aflociates  would 
be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were 
not  inattentive  or  cold  folicitors,  and  their 
inceflant  importunity  was  feconded  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  colony,  which  exclaimed 
loudly  againfl   the  infamy  of  expofmg  brave 


^  ><i 


*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  3.     Zaiate,  lib.  i.  c.  2, 
Xercz,  181.     Gomara  Hift.  c.  109.      .  " 
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K  o  o  K  men,  engaged  in  the  public  fervice,  and 
iL  -,^,'  _,  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed  from 
^5^6.  jjfi  excefs  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perifli  like  the 
moft  odious  criminals  in  a  defert  ifland.  Over- 
come by  thofe  entreaties  and  expoftulations,  the 
governor  at  lafl:  confented  to  fend  a  fmall  veffel 
to  their  relief.  But  that  he  might  not  feem 
to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterprife^  he 
would  not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on 
board  of  it. 


'uA' 


•'i  i 


Itarc!(hips 
he  endured. 


By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had 
remained  five  months  in  an  ifland,  infamous  for 
the  moft  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of 
America''.  -During  all  this  period,  their  eyes 
were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
fuccour  from  their  countrymen ;  but  worn  out 
at  length  with  fruitlefs  expectations,  and  difpirited 
with  fuflering  hardfliips  of  which  they  faw  no 
end,  they,  in  defpair,  came  to  a  refolution  of 
committing  themfclves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float, 
rather  than  continue  in  that  deteftable  abode. 
But,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vefl*el  from  Panama, 
they  were  tranfported  with  fuch  joy,  that  all 
their  fufterings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes 
revived,  and,  with  a  rapid  tranfition,  not  un- 
natural among  men  accuflomed  by  their  mode 


"  See  NOTE  XII.    '-'-,-*,• 
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DIfcovers 
Peru. 


of  life  to  fudden  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  high  b  o  o  k 
confidence  fucceeding  to  extreme  dejeflion, 
Pizarro  eafily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers, 
but  the  crew  of  the  vefTel  from  Panama,  to 
refume  his  former  fcheme  with  frefli  ardour. 
Inftead  of  returning  to  Panama,  they  flood 
towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  more  fortunate  in 
this  than  in  any  of  their  paft  efforts,  they,  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure  from 
Gorgona,  difcovered  the  coafl:  of  Peru.  After 
touching  at  feveral  villages  near  the  fhore,  which 
they  found  to  be  no  wife  inviting,  they  landed 
at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  fome  note,  about  three 
degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  diflinguiflied  for  its 
flately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  hicas  or 
fovereigns  of  the  country '.  There  the  Spaniards 
feafted  their  eyes  with  the  firfl  view  of  the 
opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 
They  beheld  a  country  fully  peopled,  and  culti- 
vated with  an  appearance  of  regular  induflry ; 
the  natives  decently  clothed,  and  poffefled  of 
ingenuity  fo  far  furpafTing  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame 
domeftic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attrafted 
their  notice,  was  fuch  a  fhow  of  gold  and  filver, 
not  only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  perfons  and 
temples,    but    in    feveral   vefTcls  and   utenfds 


'  Calancha,  p.  103. 
I  2 
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t  o  o  K  for  common  ufe,  formed  of  thofe  precious 
metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
abounded  with  profufion  in  the  country.  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  fcemed  now  to  have  attained 
to  the  completion  of  their  mofl:  fanguine  hopes, 
and  fancied  that  all  their  wifties  and  dreams 
of  rich  domains,  and  inexhauftible  treafurcs, 
would  foon  be  realized. 


Rtiurns 
Tanania. 


to 


^5^7' 


But  with  the  flender  force  then  under  his 

command,   Pizarro   could   only  view  the  rich 

country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 

poflelTion.     He  ranged,  however,  for  fom?  time 

along    the    coaft,    maintaining    everywhere  a 

peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs 

afloniflied    at    their    new    vifitants,    than  the 

Spaniards   v/ere   with  the   uniform   appearance 

of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 

Having   explored   the   country   as   far  as   was 

requifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dif- 

covcry,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants 

fome  of  their  Llafiias  or  tame  cattle,  to  which 

the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  flieep,  fome 

vcflcls   of  gold   and  filver,    as  well  as  fome 

fpecimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and 

two  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inftrudl 

in  the  Callilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve 

as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  mcdi* 

lated.    With  thcfc  he  arrived  at  Panama,  towards 
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the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of   book. 

♦  VI. 

his  departure  thence "'.  No  adventurer  of  the 
age  fuffered  hardftiips  or  encountered  dangers 
which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed 
during  this  long  period.  The  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed 
whatever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  where  fo  many  romantic  difplays  of 
thofe  virtues  occur.         •       -  , 


.;ar 


1522. 

New 


rrifs 


Neither  the  fplcndid  relation  that  Pizarro 
gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  Zh. 
which  he  had  difcovered,  nor  his  bitter  com-  rL^!'"^' 
plaints  on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recal  of  . 
his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
attempt  making  any  fettlement  there,  coujd 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwerve  from 
his  former  plan  of  conduct.  lie  dill  contended, 
that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade 
fuch  a  mighty  empire,  and  refufed  to  author; 'e 
an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  vvoukl  bs  io 
alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  v.  hich 
he  prefided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  flrength. 
His  coldncfs,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree 


w. 


"  Hctiera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3 — ^.  ilcc  4.  lib.  11*.  c.  7,8. 
Vega,  2.  bl).  i.  c.  10—14.  '-^m^'tc,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Benzo 
Hilt  Novi  Orbin,  lib.  iii,  c.  I.  ;;     :.■ 
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abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  aflbciates ;  but 
they  perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
fchemc  into  execution  without  the  countenance 
of  fuperior  authority,  and  mufl:  folicit  their 
fovereign  to  grant  that  permiffion  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this 
view,  after  adjufting  among  themfelves,  that 
Pizarro  fhould  claim  the  ftation  of  governor, 
Almagrp  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque 
the  dignity  of  bifliop  in  the  country  which  they 
purpofed  to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarro  as  their 
agent  to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were  now 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which 
they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome  difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  requifite  towards 
equipping  him  for  the  voyage ".  ^ 


Pizarro  fent 
to  Spain  to 
Dcgociate. 


Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court, 
and  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he 
appeared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unem- 
barralfed  dignity  of  a  man  confcious  of  what  his 
fervices  merited ;  and  he  conducted  his  nego- 
ciations  with  an  infmuating  dexterity  of  addrefs, 
which  could  not  have  been  expected  either  from 
his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fullerings,  and  his 
pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he  had 


"  Hcrrcra,  dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.     Vega,  2.  lib.  u  c.  14. 
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NoeK<flsIiis 
affo-iatts, 


difcovered,  confirmed  by  the  fpecimens  of  its   boo  k 
productions  which  he  exhibited,  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  both  on  Charles  and  his  minifters, 
that  they  not  only  approved  of  the   intended 
expedition,  but  feemed  to  be  interefted  in  the 
fuccefs  of  its  leader.     Prefuming  on  thofe  difpo- 
fitions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention 
to  the  intereft  of  his  aflbciates.     As  the  prcten- 
fions  of  Luque  did  not  interfere  with  his  own, 
he  obtained  for  him  the  ecclefiaftical  dignity  to 
which  he  afpired.      For  Almagro,  he  claimed 
only  the  command  of  the  fortrefs  which  fliould 
be  erefted  at  Tumbez.     To  himfelf  he  fecured 
whatever  his  boundlefs  ambition  could  defire. 
He   was   appointed   governor,    captain-general, 
and  adelantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had 
difcovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  military ;    and  with 
full  right  to  all  the  privilege^  and  emoluments 
ufually   granted    to   adventurers    in    the    New 
"World.     His  jurifdidion  was  declared  to  extend 
two   hundred  leagues  along  the   coad   to   the 
fouth  of  the  river  §t.  Jago ;  to  be  independent 
of  the  governor  of  Panama  ;  and  he  had  power 
to  nominate  all  the  oflicers  who  were  to  ferve 
under  him.      In  return  for    thofe  conceflions, 
which  coll  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  of 


Jijly  26. 

and  jito- 
ciiits  the 
fiipiinie 
c  .minar.d 
to  IhiulVlt'. 
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force  he  was 
able  toraife. 
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PIzarro's  own  efforts,  he  engaged  to  ralfe  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the 
fhips,  arms,  and  warlike  ftores  requifite  towards 
fubjeQing  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  the  country 
of  which  the  government  was  allotted  him. 

Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was 
which  Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife,  his 
funds  and  credit  were  fo  low  that  he  could 
hardly  complete  half  the  number ;  and  after 
obtaining  his  patents  from  the  crown,  he  was 
obliged  to  Ileal  privately  out  of  the  port  of 
Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny  vf  the 
officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine, 
whether  he  had  fulfilled  the  ftipulations  in  his 
contract ".  Before  his  departure,  however,  he 
received  fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who 
having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was 
willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an 
ancient  companion,  with  whofe  talents  and 
courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin  a 
career  of  glory  fimilar  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
had  finifliedP.  > 


>  f 


He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched 
acrofs  the  idhmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  J jnn,  and  Gonzalo, 

*  Herreray  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.         >*  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 
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of  whom  the  firft  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  book 
the  two  latter,-  like  himfelf,  were  of  illegitimate 
birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Alcantara,  his  mother's 
brother.  They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
of  fuch  abilities  and  courage,  ais  fitted  them  to 
take  a  diftinguiflied  part  in  his  fubfequent  tranf- 
aftions.  ' '  --       •  *       ^ 


On   his   arrival   at  Panama,   Pizarro   found   r..^^^"* 

'  Hj3  rccon. 

Almagro  fo  much  exafperated  at  the  manner  in  cHiation 
which  he  had  conducted  his  negociation,  that  he  ma^r©. 
not  only  refufed  to  adl:  any  longer  in  concert 
with  a  man  by  whofe  perfidy  he  had  been 
excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to  which 
he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new 
aflbciation,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to  rival  his 
former  confederate  in  his  difcoveries.  Pizarro, 
however,  had  more  wifdom  and  addrefs  than  to 
fuifer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his  fchemes,  to 
become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily  to 
relinquifh  the  office  of  adelantado,  and  pro- 
mifing  to  concur  in  foliciting  that  title,  with  an 
independent  government,  for  Almagro,  he 
gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted 
foldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not 
implacable.     Luque,  highly  fatisfied  with  having  '; 

been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  own  pretenlioiks, 
cordially  fecondcd  Pizarro's  endeavours.  A 
reconciliation    was  ell'cfted,    and   the  confede-     \ 

racy    ■"      ; 
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BOOK  racy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the 
enterprize  fhould  be  carried  on  at  the  common 
expence  of  the  aflbqiates,  and  the  profits  accru- 
ing from  it  (hould  be  equally  divided  among 


'53^ 


them ''. 


,»•* 


A- 


Tlieirarmi!- 


Ttbruary. 


Lands  in 


Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmofl 
efforts  of  their  intereft,  three  fmall  veffels,  with 
a  hundred  and  eighty  foldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whom 
were  horfemen,  compofed  the  armament  which 
they  were  able  to  fit  out.     But  the  aftonifhing 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  iti  America  had  infpired 
them  with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own  fuperiority, 
that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fiiil  with  this 
contemptible  force   to  invade   a  great  empire. 
Almagro  was  left  atPanama,as  formerly,  to  follow 
him  with  what  reinforcement  of  men  he  fhould 
be  able  to  mufter.     As  the  feafon  for  embarking 
was  properly  chofen,  and  the  courfe  of  navi- 
gation  between   Panama  and  Peru   was   now 
better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in 
thirteen   days ;    though,   by   the  force  of   the 
winds   and   currents,   he  was  carried  above  a 
hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the 
place  of  his  deftination,  and  obliged  to  land  his 
troops  in  the   bay  of   St.  Matthew.     Without 


'»  Herrcra,   dec.  4.  lib.  vll.  c.  9.      Zarate,  lib.  1.  c.  3. 
Vt'ga,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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lofing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards    book 

the  fouth,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  depart   > ,,1  ,^» 

far  from  the  fea-lhore,  both  that  he  might  eafily  ^^^^- 
effect  a  junction  with  the  fuppHes  which  he 
expelled  from  Panama,  and  fecure  a  retreat  in 
cafe  of  any  difafler,  by  keeping  as  near  as 
pofTible  to  his  fhips.  But  as  the  country  in 
feveral  parts  on  the  coafl:  of  Peru  is  barren, 
unheahhful,  and  thinly  peopled  ;  as  the  Spa- 
niards had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near  their  mouth, 
where  the  body  of  water  is  greatefl ,  and  as  the 
imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the  natives 
when  he  fhould  have  (ludied  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habit- 
ations ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  difeafes  of  various 
kinds,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  tbofc  which  they  had 
endured  in  their  former  expedition.  What  they 
now  experienced  correfponded  fo  ill  with  the 
alluring  defcription  of  the  country  given  by 
Pizarro,  that  many  began  to  reproach  him,  and 
every  foldier  mufl:  have  become  cold  to  the 
fervice,  if  even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru 
they  had  not  met  with  fonie  appearances  of 
wealth  and  cultivation,  which  feemed  tq  juflify 
the  report  of  their  leader.  At  length  they  A|.r;i  14. 
reached  the  province  of  Coaque ;  and,  having 
furprifed  the  principal  fettlemcnt  of  the  natives, 
ihey  fcizcd  their  veflels  and  ornaments  of  gold 

and 
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BOOK   and  filver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thoufand 

Vf 

pefos,  with  other  booty  of  fuch  value,  as  difpelled 
all  their  doubts,  and  infpired  the  moft  defpond- 
ing  with  fanguine  hopes  ^  .,    .       , 


'53' 


His  mca- 
(ures  for 
obtaining 
a  reinforce- 
ment. 


PizARRo  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with 
this  rich  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  firfl 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he 
inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  fhips  to  Panama 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro ;  and  another 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  feveral 
perfons  of  influence  in  that  province,  in  hopes 
of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early  difplay  of 
the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.     Meanwhile, 
he  continued  his   march  along  the  coaft,  and 
difdaining  to  employ  uay  means  of  reducing  the 
natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  vio- 
lence in  their  fcattered  habitations,  as  compelled 
them  either  to  retire  into  the  interior  country, 
or  to  fubmit  to  his  yoke.     This  fudden  appear- 
ance of  invaders,  whofe  afpeft  and  manners  were 
fo  ftrange,  and  whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo 
irrefiflible,  made  the  fame  dreadful  impreffion  as 
in  other  parts  of  America.     Pizarro  hardly  met 
with  refiftance  until  he  attacked  the  ifland  of 
Puna   in  the  bay  of  Guayquil.     As  that  was 
better  peopled  than  the  country  through  which 


'  Ilerreiai  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  lib.  ii.  c  i.    Xcres  182. 
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he  had  paffed,  and  Its  inhabitants  fiercer  and   book 
lefs  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  continent,  they   .   ^^_:  j 
defended  themfelves  with  fuch  obftinate  valour,       1531- 
that  Pizarro  fpent  fix  months  in  reducing  them 
to   fubjeftion.      From   Puna   he   proceeded   to 
Tumbez,    where   the   diftempers   which   raged 
among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
three  months  '.        .  ^ 

While  he  wa5  thus  employed,  he  began  to 
reap  advantage  from  his  attention  to  fpread  the 
fame  of  his  firft  fuccefs  at  Coaque.     Two  differ-   Receives 
ent  detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua,  which,   continues  10 
though  neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  confi- 
dered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  confequence 
to  his  feeble  band,  efpecially  as  the  one  was 
under  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Benalcazar,       15-2. 
and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not 
inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had 
ferved  in  America.    From  Tumbez  he  proceeded     May  xe. 
to  the   river   Piura,    and  in  an   advantageous 
ftation  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  eftabliflied  the 
firll  Spanifli  colony  in  Peru  j  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Michael. 


s  p.  Sancho  ap.  Ramiif.  iii.  p.  371.  F.  Hcirera^ 
dec.  4.  lib.  vil.  c.  18.  lib.  i.%.  c.  i,  Zaiatc,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3. 
Xercs,  p.  1S2,  &c. 
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As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually 
received  more  full  information  concerning  its 
extent  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its 
aflairs  at  that  juncture.  Without  fome  know- 
ledge of  thefe,  he  could  not  have  conduced  his 
operations  with  propriety  ;  and  without  a  fuit- 
able  attention  to  them,  it  is  impofTible  to  account 
for  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards  had  already 
made,  or  to  unfold  the  caufes  of  their  fubfe- 
quent  fuccefs.  . 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded 
Peru,  the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended 
in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
breadth,  from  eaft  to  v/ell,  was  much  lefs  con- 
fiderable  ;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vaft 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  ftretching  from  its  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of 
the  New  World,  was  originally  poffeffed  by  fmall 
independent  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in 
manners,  and  in  their  forms  ^  of  rude  policy. 
All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized,  that,  if 
the  traditions  concerning  their  mode  of  life, 
preferved  among  their  defcendants,  deferve 
credit,  they  mud  be  clafTed  among  the  moft 
uniniproved  fav^ges  of  America.     Strangers  to 

every 
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every  fpecies  of  cultivation  or  regular  iiiduRry,  book. 
without  any  fixed  refidence,  and  unacquainted  .  -^--^ 
with  thofe  fentiments  and  obligations  which 
form  the  firft  bonds  of  focial  union,  they  are 
faid  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forefts, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more 
like  wild  beads  than  like  men.  After  they  had 
(Iruggled  for  feveral  ages  with  the  hardfliips 
and  calamities  which  are  inevitable  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  and  when  no  circumftance  feemed  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon  effort 
towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there 
appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a 
man  and  woman  of  majeftic  form,  and  clothed 
in  decent  garments.  They  declared  themfelves 
to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  fent  by  their  bene- 
ficent parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miferies 
of  the  human  race,  to  inftru£l:  and  to  reclaim 
them.  At  their  perfuafion,  enforced  by  reve- 
rence for  the  divinity  in  whofe  name  they  were 
fuppofed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of  the  difperfed 
favages  united  together,  and  receiving  their 
commands  as  heavenly  injunftions,  followed 
them  to  Cuzco,  where  'they  fettled,  and  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 


•i  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch 
were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  pcrfon- 

,/  '^"'  ,  -.       ■'      '  ages, 
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K  ages,  having  thus  colleded  feme  wandering 
tribes,  formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts  of 
the  human  fpecies,  excites  induftry,  and  leads  to 
improvement.  Manco  Capac  inftrufted  the 
men  in  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  arts. 
Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  to 
weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one  fex,  fubfift- 
ence  became  lefs  precarious ;  by  that  of  the 
other,  life  w^is  rendered  more  comfortable. 
After  fecuring  the  objects  of  firft  neceffity  in  an 
infant  ftate,  by  providing  food,  raiment,  and 
habitations,  for  the  rude  people  of  whom  he 
took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention 
towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy  as 
might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By  his  infti- 
tutions,  which  fliall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  In  private  life 
were  eftabliflied,  and  the  duties  refulting  from 
them  prefcribed  with  fuch  propriety,  as  gradu- 
ally formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of 
manners.  In  public  adminiftration,  the  func- 
tions of  perfons  in  authority  were  fo  precifely 
defined,  and  the  fubordination  of  thofe  under 
their  jurifdidion  maintained  with  fuch  a  fleady 
hand,  that  the  focicty  in  which  he  prefided, 
foon  affumed  the  afped  of  a  regular  and  well- 
governed  Itate. 

♦  '  Thus, 
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Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  book 
founded  the  empire  of  the  '  Incas  or  Lords  of  Ui-yj 
Peru.  At  firfl:  its  extent  was  fmall.  The  '5^"' 
territory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above 
eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within  its 
narrow  precinfts  he  exercifed  abfolute  and  uncon- 
trolled authority.  His  fucceffors,  as  their  domi- 
nions extended,  arrogated  a  fmiilar  jurifdiflion 
over  the  new  fubjeds  which  they  acquired  ;  the 
defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not  more  complete.  The 
Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but 
revered  as  divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to 
be  facred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages 
with  the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by 
mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family, 
thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was 
diftinguiflied  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  orna- 
ments, which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to 
aflume.  The  monarch  himfelf  appeared  with 
enfigns  of  royalty  referved  for  him  alone  ;  and 
received  from  his  fubjedls  marks  of  obfequious 
homage  and  refpedt,  which  approached  almoft  to 
adoration. 


But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  nu-narchs  fecms  to  have  been 
uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  the 
good  of  their  fubjeds.  It  was  not  the  rage 
of   conqueft,   if  we  may  believe  the  accounts 
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BOOK  of  their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to 
V,  -,, — }  extend  their  dominions,  but  the  defire  of  diffufmg 
'53*'  the  ble'fllngs  of  civilization,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  which  they  poflefled,  among  the 
barbarous  people  whom  they  reduced.  During 
a  fucceflion  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  faid  that 
not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  charafter '. 


When  the  Spaniards  firfl:  vifited  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-fnc,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  ft  ate,  was  feated  on  the 
throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  diftin- 
guifhed  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar 
to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents. 
By  his  viftorious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
fubjeded,  a  conquefl:  of  fuch  extent  and  im- 
portance ^s  almoft  doubled  the  power  of  the 
Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  refiding 
in  the  capital  of  that  valuable  province,  which 
he  had  added  to  his  dominions ;  and,  notwith* 
iianding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
monarchy  againft  polluting  the  royal  blood  by 
any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  vanquiflied  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore 
him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on   his 


' » 


*  Clcca  de  Lcon,Chroti.  c.  44.     Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x. 
c.  4.  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  17, 
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death  at  Quito,  which  feems  to  have  happened   book 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and   i_  -/-  j 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceflfor  in  that       'ss** 
kingdom,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to 
Huafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal 
race.      Greatly  as  the  Peruvians   revered   the. 
memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with 
greater    reputation    and^  fplendour     than    any 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  the  deftination   of  Huana 
Capac  concerning  the  fucceflion,  appeared  fo 
repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the  empire, 
and  founded  on  authority  deemed  facred,  that  it  • 
was  fo  fooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited 
general  difguft.    Encouraged  by  thofe  fentiments 
of  his  fubjefts,  Huafcar  required  his  brother  to 
renounce   the  government  of  Quito,    and  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful  fuperior.     But  it 
had  been  the  firft  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain 
a  large  body  of  troops  which  had  accompanied 
his  father  to  Quito.      Thefe   were  the  flower 
of    the    Peruvian    warriors,    to   whofe   valour 
Iluana  Capac   had   been   indebted   for   all  his 
vidories.     Relying  on  their  fupport,  Atahualpa 
firft   eluded   his   brother's   demand,    and   then 
marched  againft  him  in  hoftile  array. 


Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the 
title  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufage,  and 
that  of  the  other  alferted  by  the  veteran  troopt, 

K  2  •       involved 
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involved  Peru  In  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,- 
under  a  fuccelTion  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had 
hitherto  been  a  ftranger.  In  fuch  a  conteft  the 
iflue  was  obA'ious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed 
over  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained 
victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  viftory. 
Confcious  of  the  defeat  in  his  own  title  to 
the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal 
race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the 
Sun  defcended  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he 
could  feize  either  by  force  or  flratagem.  From 
a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate 
rival  Huafcar,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  a 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was 
prolonged  for  fome  time,  that,  by  iffuing  orders 
in  his  name,  the  ufurper  might  more  eafily 
eftablifli  his  own  authority  ". 


f.' 


When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two 
brothers  in  its  greatefl:  fury.  Had  he  made  any 
hoflile  attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
feven,  he  nuifl  then  have  enconntered  the  force 
of  a  powerful  (late,  united  under  a  monarch, 
poflellcd  of  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  and 


"  Zaratc,  lib.  i.  c.  15.     Vega,  i,  lib.  I'x.  c.  12  and  32— 
40.     licrrcru;  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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linembarrafled  with  any  care  that  could  divert  book 
him  from  oppofing  his  progrefs.  But  at  this 
time,  the  two  competitors,  though  they  received 
early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Spaniards,  were  fo  intent  upon  the 
operations  of  a  war,  which  they  deemed  more 
interefting,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the 
motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconfiderable  in 
number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom, 
it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give 
a  check  when  more  at  leifure. 


it,  and  ad- 

Vikilot'J. 


By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  Ht  avails 
wh:reof  Pizarro  could  have  no  forefight,  and  of 
which,  from  his  defeftive  mode  of  intercourfe 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  remained 
long  ignorant,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his 
operations  unmolefted,  and  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one  effort  of  its 
power  was  exerted  to  flop  his  career.  During 
their  progrefs,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  fome 
imperfed  knowledge  of  this  ftnH.^gle  between 
the  two  contending  fadlions.  The  lir(l  complete 
information  with  refpeft  to  it,  they  received 
from  meffengers  whom  Huafcar  fent  to  Pizarro, 
in  order  to  folicit  his  aid  againfl  Atahualpa, 
whom  he  reprefented  as  a  rebel  and  an  ufurper  '\ 


^  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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BOOK  Pizarro  perceived  at  once  the  importance  of  this 
^— v---»  intelligence,  and  forefaw  fo  clearly  all  the  advan- 
^53*-  tages  which  might  be  derived  from  this  divided 
ftate  of  the  kin^^dom,  which  he  had  invaded, 
that,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement 
which  he  expefted  from  Panama,  he  determined 
to  pufti  forward,  while  inteftine  difcord  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him 
^  with  their  whole  force,  and  -while,  by  taking 
part,  as  circumftances  fhould  incline  him,  with 
one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled 
with  greater  eafe  to  crufh  both.  Enterprifing  as 
the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their  opera- 
tions againft  Americans,  and  diftinguifhed  as 
Pizarro  was  among  his  countrymen  for  daring 
courage,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  having 
proceeded  hitherto  flowly,  and  with  much  cau- 
tion, he  would  have  changed  at  once  his  fyftem 
of  operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  mea- 
fure  fo  hazardous,  without  fome  new  motive  or 
profped  to  juftify  it. 


State  of  his 
forces. 


As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops, 
in  order  to  leave  a  garrifon  in  St.  Michael, 
fufficient  to  defend  a  ftation  of  equal  i»uportance 
as  a  place  of  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and 
as  a  port  for  receiving  any  fupplies  which  fhould 
come  from  Panama,  he  began  his  march  with  a 
very  flender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers. 
-■■■'•'.  r  -  They 
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They  confifted  of  fixty-two  horfemen*,  and 
a  hundred  and  two  foot-foldiers,  of  whom  twenty 
were  armed  with  crofs-bows,  and  three  with 
mulkets.  He  direfted  his  courfe  towards  Caxa- 
malca,  a  fmall  town  at  the  diftance  of  twelve 
days  march  from  St.  Michael,  where;  Atahualpa 
was  encamped  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer 
difpatched  by  the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable 
prefent  from  that  prince,  accompanied  with  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  affurances  of  a  friendly 
reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to 
the  ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America, 
pretended  to  come  as  the  ambaffador  of  a  very 
powerful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was 
now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahualpa  his  aid  againft  thofe  enemies  who 
difputed  his  title  to  the  throne ''. 


ns 


1532. 


concerning 
tiK-if  <lc^ 


As  the  obje£l:  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  Mcssofthe 
their  country  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  "^"^^'^^ 
the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  con- 
jeftures  concerning  it,  without  being  able  to 
decide  whether  they  fliould  confider  their  new 
guefts  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  had 
vifited  them  from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or  as 


*  See  NOTE  XIIL  ^ 

y  Hericra,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c,  3.     Xcresi  p.  189. 
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BOOK   formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies 
to  their  repofe  and  liberty.     The  continual  pro- 
feflions'of  the   Spaniards,  that   they  came  to 
enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happinefs,  favoured 
the  former  opinion  ;    the  outrages  which  they 
committed,  their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty,  were 
awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.     While  in  this 
flate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro's  declaration  of  his 
pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca*s 
fears,  that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly 
reception.      In  confequence  of  this  refolution, 
the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in  tran- 
quillity  acrofs    the    fandy  defert   between    St. 
Michael  and  Motupe,   where   the  mofl  feeble 
effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  uiiavoidable 
diftreffes  which  they  fuffered  in  paffing  through 
that  comfortlefs  region,  mufl  have  proved  fatal 
to  them  *.    From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards 
the    mountains    which   encompalTed    the    low 
country  of  Peru,  and  pafTed  through  a  defile 
fo  narrow   and   inaccefTible,  that  a  few   men 
might   have    defended   it   againft   a   numerous 
army.     But  here  likewife,  from  the   fame  in- 
confiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards 
met  with  no  oppofition,  and  took  quiet  pof- 
felTion  of  a  fort  eiedled  for  the  fecurity  of  that 


'^^^J 


*  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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important   Itation.      As   they  now  approached    book 
near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  pro- 
feffions  of  friendfliip ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their 
fmcerity,   fent  them  prefents  of  greater  value 
than  the  former.  _    _    _ 


153*. 


On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pof-   Arrive  at 
feflion  of  a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which 
was  a  houfe  which  the  Spanifli  hiftorians  call  a 
palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of 
the  Sun,  the  whole  furrounded  with  a  ftrong 
rampart  or  wall  of  earth.     When  he  had  ported 
his  troops  in  this  advantageous  ftation,  he  dif- 
patched  his  brother  Ferdinand  ^nd  Hernando 
Soto   to  the   camp  of  Atahualpa,   which   was 
about  a   league  diftant   from   the  town.      He 
inflrufted  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which 
he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  difpofition, 
and  to  defile  an  interview  with  the  Inca,  that  he 
might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the 
Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.     They  were 
treated  with  all  the  refpectful  hofpitality  ufual 
among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their 
mod  cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promifed  to 
vlfit  the  Spanifti  commander  next  day  in   his 
quarters.     The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peru- 
vian monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  and  the 
reverence   with  which  his  fubjeds  approached 
his  pcrfon  and  obeyed  his  commands,  afi:oniflied 
'r  *    ,  thofi; 


■» 
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BOOK   thofe  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  America 
1^    ■/   J  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty 
'53**      cazique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.     But  their  eyes 
were  ftill  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vaft  profu- 
^  fion  of  wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca's 

camp.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and 
his  attendants,  the  veflels  of  gold  and  filver 
in  which  the  repafl:  offered  to  them  was  ferved 
up,  _the  multitude  of  utenfils  of  every  kind 
formed  of  thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpeds 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  Euro- 
pean of  the  fixteenth  century  could  form. 


Perfidious 
fclume  of 
Pizarro. 


m 


On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their 
minds  were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  defire 
of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
fuch  a  defcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as 
confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  refol  tion  which  he  had 
already  taken.  From  his  own  obfervation  of 
American  manners  during  his  long  fervice  in  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  from  the  advantages 
which  Cortes  had  derived  from  feizing  Monte- 
zuma, he  knew  of  what  tonfequence  it  was  to 
have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious. 
Notwithftanding  the  charader  that  he  had 
affumed  of  an  ambafTador  from  a  powerful 
monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca, 
and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which  he 

had 
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had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendftiip  and  book 
affiftance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
unfufpicious  fimplicity  with  which  Atahualpa 
relied  on  his  profelTions,  and  to  feize  the  perfon 
of  the  Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he 
had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  his  fcheme  with  the  fame  deliberate  arrange- 
ment, and  with  as  little  compundion,  as  if  it 
had  reflected  no  difg/ace  on  himfelf  or  his 
country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three 
fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar ;  his 
infantry  were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  ^ 
of  mod  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his 
own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  the  dangerous 
fervice  which  he  referved  for  himfelf;  the 
artillery,  confifting  of  two  field-pieces "  and  the 
crofs-bowmen,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the 
avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach. 
All  were  commanded  to  keep  within  the  fquare, 
and  not  to  move  until  the  fignal  for  adion  was 
given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp     Nov  16. 
was  all  in  motion.     But  as  Atahualpa  was  foli-   tiic'inca.^ 
citous  to  appear  with  the  greateft  fplendour  and 
magnificence    in    his   firfl:   interview   with  the 


*  Xac7,  p.  19^. 
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BOOK  ftrangers,  the  preparations  for  this  were  fo 
tedious,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  he 
began  his  march.  Even  then,  left  the  order  of 
the  proceflion  fhould  be  deranged,  he  moved  fo 
flowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and 
apprehenfive  that  fome  fufpicion  of  their  inten- 
tion might  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In  order 
to  remove  this,  Pizarro  difpatched  one  of  his 
officers  with  frefli  affurances  of  his  friendly 
difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. 
Firft  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an 
uniform  drefs,  -as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way 
before  him.  He  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  throne  or 
couch,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours, 
and  almoft  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver 
enriched  with  precious  ftones,  was  carried  on 
the  fhoulders  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind 
him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his  court,  carried 
in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands  of  fingers 
and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ;  and 
the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops,  amount* 
ing  to  more  than  thirty  thoufand  men. 


55trang;e  ha- 
ranguc  of 
father  Val- 

vtrde. 


As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spaniffi  quarters, 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expe- 
dition, advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand, 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long 
difcourfe  explained  to  him  the  dodlrine  of  the 
creation,  the  fall  of  Adani,  the  incarnation,  the 

'    fulFerings 
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fufFerings  and  refurre£lion  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,  the  book 
appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  \ — ^1^ 
earth,  the  tranfmiiTion  of  his  apoftolic  power  by  '53»« 
fucceflion  to  the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the 
king  of  Caftile  by  pope  Alexander  of  all  the 
regions  in  the  New  World.  In  confequence  of 
all  this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme 
jurifdidion  of  the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful  fovereign ;  promifing, 
if  he  complied  inftantly  with  this  requifition,  that 
the  Caftilian  monarch  would  protedt  his  domi- 
nions, and  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  royal  authority ;  but  if  he  fhould 
impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this  fummons,  he  de- 
nounced war  againft  him  in  his  mafter's  name, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  moft  dreadful  effeds 
of  his  vengeance. 


This  ftrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myfte-  Repiyofthe 
ries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  fads,  of  which  no 
power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once 
a  diftin^l  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely 
tranflated  by  an  unfkilful  interpreter,  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifh  tongue, 
and  incapable  of  exprefling  himfelf  with  pro- 
priety in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its 
general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehenfible 
«.  ..  .  to 


t       I 
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BOOK  to  Atahualpa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more 
obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  aftonifliment 
and  indignation.  His  reply,  however,  was  tem- 
perate. He  began  with  obferving,  that  he  was 
lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by 
hereditary  fucceffion ;  and  added,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  how  a  foreign  prieft  fhould  pretend 
to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to 
him  ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous  grant  had 
been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful  poffeffor, 
refufed  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  had  no  inclination 
to  renounce  the  religious  inftitutions  edabliihed 
by  his  anceftors  ;  nor  would  he  forfake  the 
fervice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom 
he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worihip 
the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubjed 
to  death ;  that  with  refpedt  to  other  matters 
contained  in  his  difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  underftand 
their  meaning,  he  defired  to  know  where  the 
prieft  had  learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  "  In 
this  book,"  anfwered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to 
liim  his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear : 
"  Tiiis,"  fays  he,  "  is  filent ;  it  tells  me 
nothing  •,"  and  threw  it  with  difdain  to  the 
ground.  The  enraged  monk,  running  towards 
his  countrymen,  cried  out,  "  To  arms,  Chrift- 
u   '  ians. 
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ians,  to  arms ;    the  word  of  God  is  infulted ;    book 

VI. 

avenge  this  profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs  ^"  ■      ,-  _; 

»53» 

PizARRo,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  pizarroat- 

had  with  difficuhy  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  l^WuvLns, 

to  feize  the  tich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo 

near  a  vi.ew,   immediately  gave  the   fignal  of 

affault*     At  once  the  martial  mufic  ftruck  up, 

the  cannon  and  mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfc 

fallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  infantry 

ru(hed   on  fword   in   hand.      The   Peruvians, 

aftonilhed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which 

they  did  not  expedl,   and   difmayed   with  the 

deftrudive   eflleds   of  the   fire-arms,    an^   the 

irrefiftible  impreffion  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with 

univerfal  confternation  on  every  fide,   without 

attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to 

defend  themfelves.     Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 

chofen   band,    advanced  diredly   towards   the 

Inca ;   and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around 

him  with  officious  zeal,   and  fell  in  numbers 

at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 

facrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover 

the  facred  perfon  of  their  ibvercign,  the  Spaniards 

foon  penetrated  to  the  royal  feat ;  and  Pizarro  ami  fciiei 

feizmg  the  Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  mm  to  the 

ground ,  and  carried  him  as  a  prifoiicr  to  his 


•»  See  NOTE  XV. 
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quarters.  The  fate  of  the'  ttfonarch  increafed 
the  precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The 
Spaniards  purfued  them  towards  every  quarter, 
and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarity 
continued  to  flaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who 
never  once  offered  to  refift.  The  carnage  did 
not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above  four 
thoufand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  fingle 
Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro 
himfelf,  whofe  hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of 
his  own  foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay 

hold  on  the  Inca '.      '     "'' 

im'^- 

Ti:e  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  con- 
cerning the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were 
fo  tranfported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition, 
'  as  well  as  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that 
they  pafled  the  night  in  the  extravagant  exulta- 
tion natural  to  indigent  adventurers  on  fuch  an 
extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 


is,.. 


Dfj.<nionof      At  firft  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly 

believe  a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expefted  to 

be  real.     But  he  foon   felt  all   the   miferv  of 

.  .     hU  fate,  and  the  dejedlion  into  which  he  funk 

was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from 

f-.Af   ^'i    'Sec  NOTE  XVr.'li»)^-it^  Si 
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\yhich  he  had  fallen.    Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofine  book 

VI. 

all  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  derive 


1 5  J* 


a  ranfom. 


from  the  poflefTion  of  fuch  a  prifoner,  laboured 
to  confole  him  with  profeflions  of  kindnefs  and 
refped,  that  correfponded  ill  with  his  a£Uons. 
By  refiding  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca 
quickly  difcovered  their  ruling  paflion,  which, 
indeed,  they  were  no^wife  folicitous  to  conceal, 
and  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  his  liberty.  He  offered  as  a  ranfom  hu  offer  of 
what  aflonilhed  the  Spaniards,  even  after  all  they 
now  knew  concerning  the  opulence  of  his  king- 
dom. The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  fixteen  in 
breadth  y  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  veifels  of 
gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed 
eagerly  with  this  tempting  propofal,  and  a  line 
was  drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber^ 
to  mark  the  ftipulated  height  to  which  the 
treafure  was  to  rife.j^,^j  ri,  -  f 7  ^  ,iHfilr?  : 


.-if 


Atahualpa,  tranfpotted  with  having  ob- 
tained fome  profpeft  of  liberty,  took  meafures 
inflantly  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
by  fending  meffengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and 
other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amaffed  in 
largefl  quantities,  either  for  adorning  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  or  the  houfes  of  the  Inca,  to  bring 
what  was  neceffary  for  completing  his  ranfom 

VQi*,.iii.  L  direftly 
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dire£lly  to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpsi  vmi 
now  in  the  cuftody  of  his  enemies,  yet  fo  much 
were  the  Peruvians  accuftomed  to  refpe£t  every 
mandate  tflued  by  their  fovereign,  that  his  orders 
were  executed  with  the  greated  alacrity.  Soothed 
with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this 
meins,  the  fubjedts  of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of 
endangering  his  life  by  forming  any  other 
fcheme  for  his  relief;  and  though  the  force  of 
the  empire  was  ilill  entire,  no  preparations  were 
made,  and  no  army  afTembled  to  avenge  their 
own  wrongs  or  thofe  of  their  monarch  *,  The 
Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and 
lanttlolefled.  Small  detachments  of  their  num- 
ber marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire, 
^nd,  inftead  of  meeting  with  any  oppofitlon, 
were  everywhere  received,  with  marks  of  the 

moft  fubmiifive  refpeft*.  ?^M  *^1  .       ,: 

, .  ,  ■■■uU'r'^y  ■:■'■■'    ;^":-r-   .<  ' 

iNeoNsiDERABLE  as  thofe  parties  wisre,  and 
defirous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  inferior  ftate  of  the  country, 
he  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution 
of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  time 
received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having  landed 
at  St.  Michael  with  fuch  a  reinforcement  as 
would  almofl  double  the  number  of  his  foU 

n-t  *  Xe«x,  soj.      .^  iiOV  •  S<c  NOTE  XVII. 
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towers  '•      The  arrival  of   this  long-expe6led  b  o  o  i£ 
fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  y  -/-  _j 
than  alarming  to  the  Inca.    He  faw  the  power      '53»- 
of  his  enemies  increafe ;  and  as  he  knew  neither 
the  fource  whence  they  derived  their  fupplies,         i  ^ 
nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to 
Peru,  he  could  not  fo^efee  to  what  a  height  the 
inundation  that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions 
might  rife.    While  difquieted  with  fuch  appre-      »533- 
henfiotls,  he  learned  that  fome  Spaniards,  in  to  death. 
their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  vifited  his  brother 
Huafcar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  htm  con- 
fined, and  that  the  captive  prince  had  reprefented 
to  them  the  juftice  of  his  oy^n  caufe,  and  as  ait 
inducement  to  efpoufe  it,  had  promifed  them  a 
quantity  of  treafure  greatly  beyond  that  which 
Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his  ranfom. 
If  the  Spaniards  fhould  liften  to  this  propofal^ 
Atahualpa  perceived  his  own  deftrudion  to  be 
inevitable;   and  fufpefting  that  their  infatiable 
third  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  **^ 

favourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice 
his  brother's  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own ; 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed, 
like  all  his  other  commands,  with  fcrupulous 
punctuality '. 


I  ^Vf !  ' 


'  Xerezf  204.    Herreraf  dec.  5.  lib.  iii*.  c.  i|  J. 
<  ZaratCy  lib.  ii.  c.  6.     Gumara  Hiii.  c.  115.     Herreri, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  a. 
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Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxa* 
malca  from  different  parts  of   the  kingdom, 
loaded   with   treafure.      A   great  part   of  the 
?fi?n^  ftipulated  quantity  was  now  aniafled,  and  Ata- 
huaipa  affured  the  Spaniards,  that  the  only  thing 
which  prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought 
in,  was  the  remotenefs  of  the  provinces  where  it 
was  deposited.      But  fuch   vail  piles  of  gold 
prefented    continually  to   the  view  of    needy 
foldiers,  had  fo  inflamed  their  avarice,  that  it 
was  imppfTible  any  longer  to  reilrain  th^ir  im- 
patience to  obtain  poiTeflion  of  this  rich  booty. 
Orders  were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole, 
f  xcept  fome  pieces  of  curious  fabric,  referved  as 
a  prefent  for  the  emperor.    After  fetting  apart 
the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative   to  the  foldier<s 
which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained 
one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
fand five  hundred  pefos  to  Pizarro  and  las 
follower?.     The  feflival  of  St.  James,  the  patron 
iiaint  of  Spain,  w^s  the  day  chofen  for  the  parti- 
tion of  this  enormous  fum,  and  the  manner  of 
Qondudii^g  it  flrongly  marks  the  (Irange  alliance 
of  fanaticifai  with  avarice,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  had  occafion  to  point  out  as  a  flriking 
feature  in  the  charaOer  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World.    Though  affembled  to  divide  the 
fpoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit, 

GxturtlQfi, 
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extortion,  and  cruelty,  the  tranfa£Vion  began  with   book 
a  folemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  ••,  as  if  .    -'_  j 
they  could    have    expeded    the    guidance  of      *S3J* 
Heaven  in  diftributing  thofe  wages ,  of  iniquity. 
In  this  divifion  above  eight  th«nfand  pefos,  at 
that  time  not  inferior  in  eftt.ave  value  to  as 
many  pounds  fterling  in  the  prefent  century,  fell      ^ 
to  the  fhare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half  that  fum       ^  :  > 
to  each  foot  foldier.     Pizarro  himfelf,  and  his 
officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  their  rank.  aiyi 


*'  There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuch  g  Theeff««, 
fudden  acquifition  of  wealth  by  military  fervice, 
nor  was  ever  a  fum  fo  great  divided  among  ^ 
fo  fmall  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many  of  them 
having  received  a  recompence  for  their  fervices 
far  beyond  their  mod  fanguine  hopes,  were  fo 
impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  and  danger, 
in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
their  native  country,  in  eafe  and  opulence,  that 
they  demanded  their  difcharge  with  clamorous 
importunity.  Pizarro,  fenfible  that  from  fuch 
men  he  could  expedl  neither  enterprife  in  aflion 
nor  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  perfuaded  that 
wherever  they  went,  the  difplay  of  their  riches 
would  allure  adventurers,  lefs  opulent  but  more 

■m  .^  4        h  Hcrrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii  c.  3.    ''^'«"^*  * 
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hardy,  to  his  ftandard,  granted  their  fuit  with* 
out  relu£lance»  and  permitted  above  fixty  of 
them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whoni 
he  fent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs, 
and  the  prefent  deilin^d  for  the  emperor  V      ,  ^^^ 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them 
the  treafure  amaifed  for  the  Inca*s  ranfom,  he 
infifted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promife  of 
fetting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his  long 
fervicp  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed  thofe 
ideas  and  n^axims  of  his  fellowrfoldiers,  which 
led  them  to  confider  its  inhabitants  as  an  inferior 
race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to 
the  rights,  of  men.  In  his  compa^  with  Atar 
hualpa,  he  had  no  other  objed  than  to  amufe  hi$ 
captive  v^itb  fuch  a  profped  of  recovering  his 
libef'ty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid 
of  his  authority  towards  colleding  the  wealth  of 
hi$  kingdoni.  paving  now  accomplifhed  this, 
he  no  longer  regarded  his  plighted  faith  ;  and  at 
the  very  time  lyhen  the  credulous  prince  hoped 
to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  fecretly 
refolyed  to  bereave  him  of  life.  Many  circum- 
ilances  feem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  this  ^dion,  the  mod  criminal  and  atrocious 


*  Hcrrera^-^cc.  5.  lib«  iii.  c.  4.  Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 
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that  ftains  the  Spanifli  name,  amidft  all  the  dedds   ^  <^j°  *^ 
of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World. 
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Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca,  in 
imitation  of  Cortes's  conduA  towards  the  Mexi- 
can monarch,  he  did  not  poflefs  talents  for  carry- 
ing on  the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Deditute  of 
the  temper  and  addrefs  requilite  for  gaining  the 
confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he  never  reaped  all 
the  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived 
from  being  mafter  of  his  perfon  and  authority. 
Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater 
abilities  and  difcernment  than  Montezuma,  and 
feems  to  h?ve  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into 
the  charader  and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards. 
Mutual  fufpicion  and  diflrufl:  accordingly  took 
place  between  them.  The  flriA  attention  with 
>vhich  it  was  necelTary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fuch 
importance,  greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of 
military  duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him 
appeared  inconfiderable  ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him 
as  an  incumbrance,  from  which  he  wifhed  to  be 
delivered ". 


Hr  and  the 
Spaniards 
mutually 
jealeu*. 
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and  though  Pizarro  had  beftowed  upon  the 
private  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  endeavoured  to  footh  their  leader 
by  prefents  of  great  value,  they  ftill  continued 
diflktisfied.  They  were  apprehenfive,  that  as 
long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prifoner,  Pizafro's 
foldiers  would  apply  whatever  treafure  fhould  be 
acquired,  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the 
quantity  ftipulated  for  his  ranfom,  and  under 
that  pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part  of  it.  s 
They  infifted  eagerly  on  putting  the  Inca  to 
death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might 
thereafter  be  on  an  equal  footing '. 

Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
accounts  of  forces  alfembling  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  fufpeded  Atahualpa 
of  having  iffued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe 
fears  and  fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by 
Philippillo,  ope  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro 
had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one 
thoi^fand  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  and 
whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The 
function  which  he  performed  admitting  this  man 
to  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  captive  monarch, 
he  prefvimed,  notwithflanding  the  meannef$  pf 


'  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.    Vega,  p.  ^.  li^),  j.  c.  ^.    Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  Hi.  c.  4. 
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his  birth,  to  raife  his  afFeflions  to  a!  Coya^ 
or  defcendant  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's 
wives  ;  and  feeing  no  profpeA  of  gratifying  that 
paffion  during  the  life  of  the  monarch,  he 
endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards 
with  fuch  accounts  of  the  Inca's  fecrct  defigns 
and  preparations,  as  might  awaken  their  jealoufy, 
and  incite  them  to  cut  him  oS. 


^5i 


»5J3» 


Whix.e  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly 
demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo 
laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations, 
that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed  to 
haden  his  own  fate.  During  his  confinement  he 
had  attached  himfelf  with  peculiar  affeftion  to  Fer- 
dinand Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto  j  who,  as  they 
were  perfons  of  birth  and  education  fuperior  to 
the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  ferved, 
were  accuftomed  to  behave  with  more  decency 
and  attention  to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed 
with  this  refpedt  from  perfons  of  fuch  high 
rank,  he  delighted  in  their  fociety.  But  in 
the  prefence  of  the  governor  he  was  always 
uneafy  and  overawed.  This  dread  foon  came  to 
be  mingled  with  contempt.  Among  all  the 
European  arts,  what  he  admired  mod  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  he  long  deliberated 
with  himfelf,  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as 
^  natural   or    acquired    talent.      In  order  to 
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determine  this,  he  defired  one  of  the  foldier?^ 
who  guarded  him,  to  ivrite  the  name  of  God  on 
the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  ihewed  fuc« 
ceiUvely  to  feveral  Spaniards,  aiking  its  meaning ; 
and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without  hefita^f 
tion,  returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At  length 
Pizarro  entered ;  and  on  prefenting  it  to  him,  he 
bluflied,  and  with  fome  confufion  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment, 
Atahualpa  confidered  him  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs 
indructed  than  his  own  foldiers;  and  he  had 
not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal  the  fentiments^ 
with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  him.  To  be 
the  object  of  a  barbarian's  fcorn,  not  only- 
morticed  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  fuch 
refentment  in  his  bread,  as  added  force  to  all  the 
other  confiderations  which  prompted  him  to  put 
tbelncatode^th",        •    • 


His  trial. 


But  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  tat 
this  violent  action,  and  that  he  himfelf  might  be 
exempted  from  ilanding  lingly  refponfible  for, 
the  commiilion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to  try  the 
Inca  with  alL  the  formalities  obferved  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and 
Almagro,  with  two  affiftants,  were  appointed 
judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn ;. 


«»  Hfrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  Hi.  c.  4.   Veg^,  p.  j  i .  lib.  i.  c,  3^. 
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an  attorney.general  was  named  to  carry  on  the 
profecution  in  the  king's  name;  counfellors 
weris  chofen  to  aflifl:  the  prifoner  in  his  defence  ; 
and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings of  court.  Before  this  ftrange  tribunal, 
a  charge  was  exhibited  dill  more  amazing.  It 
confided  of  various  articles ;  that  Atahualpa, 
though  a  badard,  had  difpoifelled  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  throne,  and  ufurped  the  regal 
power ;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  law'  'I 
fover^gn  to  death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater,  dxA 
had  not  only  permitted,  but  commuLued  the 
offering  of  human  facrifices  ;  that  he  liad  a  great 
number  of  concubines  ;  that  fmce  his  imprifon- 
ment  he  had  waded  and  embezzled  the  royal 
treafures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the 
conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  fubjeds  to 
take  arms  againd  the  Spaniards,  On  thefe 
heads  of  accufatiqn,  fome  of  which  are  fo  ludi- 
crous, others  fo  abfurd,  thit  the  effrontery  of 
Pizarrq,  in  making  them  tiK.  foundation  of  a 
ferious  procedure,  is  not  lefs  furprifmg  than  his 
injudice,  did  this  drangc  court  go  on  to  try  the, 
fovereign  of  a  great  enipire,  over  whom  it  had  no 
jurifdi^ion.  With  refped  to  each  of  the  articles^ 
witneffes  \vere  examined ;  but  as  they  delivered 
their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their  words  whatever 
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turn  bed  fuited  his  malevolent  intentions.  Tq 
judges  predetermined  in  their  opinion,  this  evi- 
dence appeared  fufficient.  They  pronounced 
Atahualpa  guihy,  and  condemned  liim  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  proftituted  the 
authority  of  his  facred  funftion  to  confirm  this 
fentence,  and  by  his  fignature  warranted  it  to  be 
juft.  Adonifhed  at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  en- 
deavoured to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promifes,  and 
by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be  fent  to  Spain, 
where  a  monarch  would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot. 
But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of 
Pizarro*  He  ordered  him  to  be  led  indantly  to 
execution ;  and,  what  added  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  lafl  moments,  the  fame  monk  who  had  jud 
ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  confole,  and  at- 
tempted to  convert  him.  The  moll  powerful 
argument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with 
him  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  faith,  was  a 
promife  of  mitigation  in  his  punifhment.  The 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the 
tremMing  viftim  a  defire  of  receiving  baptifm. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  ;  and  Atahualpa, 
?ndead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangled  at  the 
Hake". 


"  Zaiatc,  lib. 
lib.  u  c.  36,  37. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4. 


ii.  c.  7.     Xire/,  p.  ■<33.     Veg«,  p.  fl. 
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Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  n  o  o  k 
even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it   u,  ^.  u 
fent  forth  to  conquer  and   defolate  the  New   sevlraV* 
World,  there  were  perfons  who  retained  fome   pf^J^*** 
tin£ture  of  the  Caftilian  generofity  and  honour.   aga»»»ft  *^ 
Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  had  fet  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was 
fent  on  a  feparate  command  at  a  diilance  from 
Caxamaica,    this    odious    tranfaftion  was  not 
carri«d    on   without    cenfure   and   oppofition. 
Several  officers,  and  among  thofe  fome  of  the 
greatell  reputation  and  mod  refpe^^ble  famiHes 
in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonflrated,  but  pro- 
tefted  againft  this  meafure  of  their  general,  as 
difgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public 
faith,  and  an  ufurpation  of  jurifdtdion  over  an 
independent  monarch,  to  which  they  had  no 
title.     But  their  laudable  endeavours  were  vain. 
Numbers^  and  the  opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every 
thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advanta- 
geous, prevailed.      Hidory,  however,  records 
even  the  unfaccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with 
applaufe  \   and  the  Spanifh  writers,  in  relating 
events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
confpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not  failed 
to  preferve  the  names   of    thofe    who    made 
this    laudable    eGort    to    fave    their    country 
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BOOK    from  the  infatny  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a 

On  the  death  of  Atahiialpa,  Pizarro  liu 
vefted  one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of 
royalty,  hoping  that  a  young  man  without 
experience  might  prove  a  more  paflive  in- 
Arument  in  his  hands^  than  an  ambitious 
monarch,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  indei> 
pendent  command.  The  people  of  Cu2ico,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  acknowledged  Mancd 
Capac,  a  brother  of  Huafcar,  as  Inca^  But 
neither  poireifed  the  authority  which  belonged 
to  a  fovereign  of  Peru.  The  violent  convul* 
fions  into  which  the  empire  had  been  thrown, 
fird  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  then  by  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards^  had 
not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  but  almoft  dilTolved  its  frame. 
When  they  beheld  their  monarch  a  capuve  in 
the  power  of  ftrangers,  and  at  lad  fuffering  an 
ignominious  death,  the  people  in  feveral  pro« 
vinces,  as  if  they  had  been  fet  free  from  every 
redraint  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out  into  th^ 
moil  licentious  exceiles  ^    So  many  defcendants 


»;» 


•  Vega,  p.  1 1,  lib.  1.  c.  37.     Xerci,  1.  135,  Hcrrcra, 
tltc.  5.  lib.  ill.  c.  ^. 
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of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated  with  the  iftmoft  book 
indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that 
not  only  their  influence  in  the  flate  dimiiiifhed 
with  their  number,  but  the  accuftomed  reve* 
fence  for  that  facred  race  fenlibly  decreafed. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  ambitious 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  afpired  to 
independent  authority,  and  ufurped  jurifdidion 
to  which  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who 
commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  feized  the 
brother  and  children  of  his  mafter,  put  them 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  difclatming  any  connexion 
with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  eftabliih  a  fepa- 
rate  kingdom  for  himfelf '.  '^  %  ;#i.ff 

TffE  Spaniards,  with  pleafure,  beheld  the  Pharread. 
fpirit  of  difcord  diiFufmg  itfelf,  and  the  vigour  cukoV** 
of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians. 
They  confidered  thofc  diforders  as  fymptoms  of 
a  (late  haftening  towards  its  diflblution.  Pizarro 
no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco, 
and  he  had  received  fuch  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments, that  he  could  venture,  with  little  danger, 
to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  The  account  of  the  wealth  acquired 
at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  forefeen.  No 
fooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  ofli- 


»  Zarate,lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Vcpi,  p.  1 1.  lib.  li.  c.  3,  4. 
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cers  And  foldicrs '  to  whom  he  had  given  ihelat 
difcharge  after  the  partition  of  the  Inca's  ranfom, 
arrive  at  Panama,  and  difplay  their  riches  in  the 
view  of  their  aftoniOied  countrymen,  than  tame 
fpread  the  account  with  fuch  exaggeration 
through  all  the  Spanifh  fettlementa  on  the 
South  Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala, 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  could  hardly  reftrain 
the  people  under  their  jurifdidion,  from  aban- 
doning their  pofieflions,  and  crowding  to  that 
inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth  which  feemed  to 
be  opened  in  Peru*.  In  fpite  of  every  check 
and  regulation,  fuch  numbers  reforted  thither, 
that  Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  confiderable  gar- 
rifon  in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of 
Benalcazar.  The  Peruvians  had  affembled  fome 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.^ 
Several  fierce  encounters  happened*  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  anions  in  America^ 
a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the 
natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  flaughter« 
At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco, 
and  topk  quiet  poiTeflion  of  that  capital.  The 
riches  found  there,  even  after  all  that  the  natives 
had  carried  oif  and  concealed,  either  from  a 


•  Gomara  Hid.   c.   125.     Vegi,  p.  11.  lib.   n.    c.  i. 
Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  v.  5.    j      *,  ■  •  ,'  .,\    % 
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fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  book 
their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to  their  rapacious 
conquerors,  exceeded  in  value  what  had  Leen 
received  as  Atahualpa's  ranfom.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  were  now  accuftomed  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out 
among  a  greater  number  of  adventurers,  this 
dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame  furprife,  either 
from  novelty,  or  the  largenefs  of  the  fum  that 
fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  individual '. 


During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died ; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  fubdituted  no  perfon  in  his 
place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to  have 
been  univerfally  recognized ". 

•      at,.'-'  J.  .  .  ^ 

While  his  fellow-foldit  were  thus  employed,  Quito  con. 
Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and  S"nakaMr. 
enterprifmg  officer,  was  afhamed  of  remaining 
inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name  didin- 
guifhcd  among  the  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of 
the  N«w  World.  The  feafonable  arrival  of  a 
frefli  body  of  recruits  from  Panama  arid  Nica- 
ragua, put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this  paflion. 
Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  proteft  the  infant 
fettlement  entruded  to  his  care,  he  placed  himfelf 

'  See  NOTE  XVIII.      «•  Hcrrera,  dec.  j.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
VOL.  lU.  M  at 
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BOOK  Sit  the  head  of  the  reft,  and  fet  out  to  attempt  the 
ui-»».^  redudion  of  Quito,  where,  according  to  the 
'^^^'  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the 
greateft  part  of  his  treafure.  Notwithftanding 
the  diftance  of  that  city  from  St.  Michael,  the 
difficulty  of  marching  through  a  mountainous 
country  covered  with  woods,  and  the  frequent 
and  fierce  attacks  of  the  beft  troops  in  Peru, 
commanded  by  a  fkilful  leader,  the  valour,  good 
conduA,  and  perfeverance  of  Benalcazar  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle,  and  he  entered  Quito 
with  his  vi£torious  troops.  But  they  met  with  a 
cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives,  now 
acquainted  to  their  forrow  with  the  predominant 
paflion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how 
to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  off  all  thofe  treafures, 
the  profped  of  v  hich  had  prompted  them  to 
undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had  fup- 
ported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hardlhips 
wherewith  they  had  to  ftruggle  in  carrying 
It  on  . 


Aivararfo's       Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifli  leader 

^^^       '  who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.    The  fame 

of  its  riches  attrafted  a  more  powerful  enemy. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftinguiflied  him- 


*  Zarate,  lib.  il.  c.  9,     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  u.  c.  9.     Her. 
rera,  dec.  5.  lib.  if.  c  11 1  12.  lib.  v.  c.  3|  3.  lib.  vl.  c.  3. 
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felf  fo  eminently  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  book 
having  obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as 
a  recompence  for  his  valour,  foon  became  dif- 
gufted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tranquillity,  and 
longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  buftle  of 
military  fervice.  The  glory  and  wealth  acquired 
by  the  conquerors  of  Peru  heightened  this  paflion, 
and  gave  it  a  determined  direftion.  Believing, 
or  pretending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  refolved  to  invade  it. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  commander  allured 
volunteers  from  every  quarter.  He  embarked 
with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two 
hundred  were  of  fuch  diftindtion  as  to  ferve 
on  horfeback.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo,  and 
without  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  country, 
or  proper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempted  to 
march  direftly  to  Quitq,  by  following  the  courfe 
of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  crolTmg  the  ridge  of 
the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in  this  route, 
one  of  the  moft  impracticable  in  all  America, 
his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in  forcing  their 
way  through  forefts  and  marfhes  on  the  low 
grounds,  and  fuffered  fo  much  from  exceflive 
cold  when  they  began  to  afcend  the  mountains, 
that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito, 
a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horfes 
died,  and  the  red  were  fo  much  difpirited  and 
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worn  out,  as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fervice". 
There  they  meet  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but  of 
Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  hodile  array  againd  them. 
Pizarro  having  received  an  account  of  Alvarado's 
armament,   had  detached  Almagro  with  fome 
troops  to  oppofe  this  formidable  invader  of  his 
jurifdidion  ;  and  thefe  were  joined  by  Benalcazar 
and   his  vi£torious  party.      Alvarado,  though 
furprifcd  at  the  fight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not 
cxpeft,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.     But,  by 
the  interpofuion  of  fome  moderate  men  in  each 
party,  an  amicable  accommodation  took  place ; 
and  the  fatal  period,  when  Spaniards  fufpended 
their  conqueds  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  was  poftponed  a  few 
years.      Alvarado    engaged    to  return    to   his 
government,    upon  Almagro's  paying    him  a 
hundred  thoufand  pefos  to  defray  the  expence 
of  his  armament.      Mod  of  his  followers  re- 
mained in  the  country  $    and  an  expedition, 
which  threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with 
ruin,  contributed  to  augment  its  flrength ''. 


"  See  NOTE  XIX. 

y  Znrate,  lib.  il.  c.  ic — 13.  Vega,  p.  ir.  lib.  il.  c.  i, 
a.  9«  8cc.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  126^  &c.  Remefal  Hid. 
Cruatlmal,  lib*  iii.  c.  6.     Herrera»  dec.  5.  lib.  ri.  c.  i, 
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Bv  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  book 
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Spain.  The  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  which  he  imported^,  filled  the  kingdom 
with  no  lefs  aftonifliment  than  they  had  excited  eonff^rtd 

•'  on  Pizarr 

in  Panama  and  the  adjacent  provinces.     Pizarro  *n6  au 
was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  attention      '^ 
due  to  the  bearer  of  a  prefent  fo  rich,  as  to 
exceed  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
concerning  the  value  of  their  acquifitions  in 
America,  even  after  they  had  been  ten  years 
mafters  of   Mexico.      In   recompence    of  his 
brother's  fervices,  his  authority  was  confirmed 
with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the  addition 
of  feventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coail,  to 
the  fourhward  of  the  territory  granted  in  hit 
former  patent.     Almagro  received  the  honours 
which  he  had  fo  long  defired.     The  title  of  Ade- 
lantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him, 
with  jurifdidion  over  two  hundred  leagues  of 
country,  ftretching  beyond  the  fouthern  limits  of 
the  province  allotted   to  Pizarro.      Ferdinand 
himfelf  did  not  go  unrewarded.     He  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the   military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a 
diilindion  always  acceptable  to  a  Spanifli  gentle- 
man, ancl  foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Peru, 
accompanied  by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank 
than  had  yet  ferved  in  that  country  *. 


»  See  NOTE  XX. 

'  Zarate,  lib.  iti.  c.  3.    Vega,  p.  14.  lib.  ii.  €.19. 
rcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.  "      .—  * 
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Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached  Peru 
before  he  arrived  there  himfelf.  Almagro  no 
fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal 
grant  of  an  independent  government,  than,  pre- 
tending that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  refidence  of  the 
Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to 
render  himfelf  mafler  of  that  important  ftation, 
Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro  prepared  to  oppc^e 
him.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  was  fup- 
ported  by  powerful  adherents,  and  the  difpute 
was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the 
fword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the 
capital.  The  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Almagro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery 
of  Pizarro  in  engrofling  to  himfelf  all  the 
honours  and  emoluments,  which  ought  to  have 
been  divided  with  his  alTociate,  was  always  prefent 
in  both  their  thoughts.  The  former,  confcioui 
of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  exped  forgivenefs ; 
the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was 
impatient  to  be  avenged  ;  and  though  avarice  and 
ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to  difTemble 
their  fentiments,  but  even  to  ad  in  concert  while 
in  purfuit  of  wealth  and  power,  no  fooner  did 
they  obtain  pofleffion  of  thefe,  than  the  fame 
paflions  which  had  formed  this  temporary  union, 
gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  difcord.  To  each  of 
them  was  attached  a  fmall  band  of  interefted 
dependents,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar 
to  fuch  men,  heightened  their  fufpicions,  and 
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magnified  every  appearance  of  offence.  But 
with  all  thofe  feeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds, 
and  thus  afliduoufly  cherifhed,  each  was  fo 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and 
courage  of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded 
the  confequences  of  an  open  rupture.  The 
fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the 
addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs  which  he  mani- 
feded  in  his  expoflulations  with  Almagro  and  his 
partizans,  averted  that  ^vil  for  the  prefent.  A 
new  reconciliation  took  place ;  the  chief  article 
of  which  was,  that  Almagro  ihould  attempt  the 
conquefl:  of  Chili;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in 
that  province  an  edablUhment  adequate  to  his 
merit  and  expcftations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification, fhould  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of 
Peru.  This  new  agreement,  though  confirmed  june  w. 
with  the  fame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft 
contra^,  was  obferved  with  as  little  fidelity  ^ 


Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranf-  ReftuiaHom 
action,  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  **    '*'"^** 
the  fea-coafl,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  enemy,  either 
Spanifh  oj;  Indian,  he  applied  himfelf  with  that 
perfevering  ardour,  which  diflinguifhes  his  cha* 

;  4, )      ^  »  J?  4 

*>  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Benzo, 

lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 
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racier,  to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  government 
into  the  extenfive  provinces  fubjeft  to  his  autho- 
rity. Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education  to 
enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  policy,  and  little  accuftomed  by  his 
former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrange- 
ments, his  natural  fagacity  fupplied  the  want 
both  of  fcience  and  experience.  He  diftributed 
the  country  into  various  diftrifts ;  he  appointed 
proper  magiftrates  to  prefide  in  each ;  and 
eftablilhed  regulations  concerning  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  the  colleflion  of  the  royal  revenue, 
the  working  of  the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  e^^tremely  fimple,  but  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  public  profperity.  But,  though, 
for  the  prefent,  he  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant 
flate  of  his  colony,  his  afpiring  mind  looked 
forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  He  confidered 
himfelf  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much 
folicitude,  in  what  place  he  (hould  fix  the  feat  of 
government.  Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the 
Incas,  was  fltuated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire, 
above  four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and 
much  farther  from  Quito,  a  province  of  whofc 
value  he  had  formed  an  high  idea.  No  other 
fettlcment  of  the  Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as 
to  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  fix  their  refideace  in  it.     But, 
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in  marching  through  the  country,  Pizarro  had 
been  flruck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and 
beft  cultivated  in  Peru.  There,  on  the  banks  of 
a  fmall  river,  of  the  fame  name  with  the  vale 
which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  miles  from  Callao,  the  moft  commodious 
harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city 
which  he  deflined  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
government.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudadde 
los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumftance  of  having  J'"""^  *  * 
laid  the  firil  ilone,  at  that  feafon  when  the 
church  celebrates  the  fcftival  of  the  Three  Kings, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and 
Charles,  the  joint  fovereigns  of  Caftile.  This 
name  it  ftill  retains  among  the  Spaniards,  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known 
to  foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
fituated.  Under  his  infpeftion,  the  buildings 
advanced  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  foon  aflumed 
the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  magnificent 
palace  that  he  erected  for  himfelf,  and  by  the 
ftat^ly  houfes  built  by  feveral  of  his  officers,  gave, 
even  in  its  infancy,  fome  indication  of  its  fub- 
fequent  grandeur ",  .    rr\ 


«  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  era.  lib.  v!l.  c.  13.  Calancho 
Coronica)  lib.  i.  c.  37.     Barneuvoi  Lima  Aindata,  ii,  294., 
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In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,    Almagro   began   his  march  towards 

Aimf ero  in-  ^^*^*  >  ^^^  ^^  ^^  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree 
vadeiiCiiiii.  the  virtues  moft  admired  by  foldiers,  boundlefe 
liberality  and  fearlefs  courage,  his  ftandard  was 
followed  by  five  hundred  and  feventy  men,  the 
greateft  body  of  Europeans  that  had  hitherto 
been  affembled  in  Peru.  From  impatience  to 
fmifli  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of 
hardfhip  and  danger  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards 
who  had  ferved  long  in  America,  Almagro, 
inftead  of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on 
the  coaft,  chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by 
a  route  that  was  (horter  indeed,  but  almoft 
imprafticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were 
cxpofed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fufFer, 
from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour 
of  the  climate  in  thofe  elevated  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly 
inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  periflied  ;  and  the  furvivors,  when 
they  defcended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili, 
had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They  found 
there  a  race  of  men  very  different  from  the 
people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  independent, 
and  in  their  bodily  conllitution,  as  well  as  vigour 
of  fpirit,  nearly  releuibling  the  warlike  tribes  in 
North  America.  Though  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  fivil  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ftill 

more 
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more  aftonifhed  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry 
and  the  efFeds  of  their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  foon 
recovered  fo  far  from  their  furprize,  as  not  only 
to  defend  themfelves  with  obftinacy,  but  to 
attack  their  new  enemies  with  more  determined 
fiercenefs  than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto 
difcovered.  The  Spaniards,  however,  continued 
to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  colicded  fome 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold ;  but  were  fo  far 
from  thinking  of  making  any  fettlement  amidft 
fuch  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the 
final  iflue  of  the  expedition  flill  remained  ex- 
tremely dubious,  when  they  were  recalled  from 
it  by  an  unexpedled  revolution  in  Peru  ^,  The 
caufcs  of  this  important  event  I  Ihall  endeavour 
to  trace  to  their  fource. 
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So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  AninAir. 
from  every  Spanifli  colony  in  America,  and  all  tlv  ivru. 
with  fuch  high  expedadons  of  accumulating 
independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men 
•poflefl'ed  with  notions  fo  extravagant,  any  mention 
of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by  fchenies 
of  patient  induHry,  would  have  been  not  only  a 


*  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Gomari  Hid  c  i^r,  Vfjra,  p.  2. 
Jib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovallc  ilift.  de  Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  kc, 
Hcrrei.-i,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  lib.  x.  c.  i«  ^c, 
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BOOK  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In  order  to  find 
occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  fafety  be 
allowed  to  remain  inadlive,  Pizarro  encouraged 
fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of 
the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto 
▼ifited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for 
this  purpofe ;  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro 
fet   out   for  Chili,    they   marched  into  remote 

lu  rife,  diilrifts  of  the  country.  No  fooner  did  Manco 
Capac,  the  Inca,  obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  difperfmg  their 
troops,  and  that  only  a  handful  of  foldiers 
remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gonzalez 
Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own 
lights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  country, 
and  extirpating  its  opprefTors.  Though  ftri<5tly 
•  watched  by  the  Spaniards,  who  alhwed  him  to 
refide  in  the  palace  of  his  anceftors  at  Cuzco,  he 
found  means  of  communicating  his  fcheme  to- 
the  perfons  who  were  to  be  entrufled  with 
the  execution  of  it.  Ainontr  people  accuftomed 
to  revere  their  fovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint 
of  his  will  carrier  the  authority  of  a  command  j 
and  they  theinfelves  were  now  convinced,  by 
the  daily  increafe  in  the  number  of  their  in- 
vaders, tbut  the  fond  hopes  which  they  had  long 
cuteiiaiiied  of  thcii;   voluntary   departure  were 

altogether 
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altogether  vain.     All  perceived  that  a  vigorous   book 
effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requifite  to  expel 
them,   and   the  preparations   for  it   were   car- 
ried on  with  ihe  fecrecy  and  filence  peculiar  to 
Americans.  '■  -  - 

After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Inca  »"•'  pr»- 
to  make  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening 
to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  he  obtained  per-       tsi^* 
miifion  from  him  to  attend  a  great  feftival  which 
was  to  be   celebrated   a   few  leagues  from  the 
capital.     Under  pretext  of  that  folemnity,  the 
great  men  of  ♦he  empire  were  ailembied.     As 
loon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  the  ftandard  of 
war  was  ereded  ;    and  in  a  Ihort  time  all  the 
fighting  men,  from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the 
frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.    Many  Spaniards, 
living  fecurdy  on  the  Icttlements  allotted  them, 
were  midfacred.     Several  detachments,  as  they 
marched   carelefsly   through   a   country  which 
feemed  to  be  tamely  fubmifTive  to  their  dominion, 
were  cut  off"  to  a  man.     An  army  amounting  (if 
we   may   believe   the    Spanifh    writers)  to   two 
hundred  thouland  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which 
the  three  brothers  endeavoured  to  defend  with    , 
only  one  hundred  and  feventy  Spaniards.     An- 
other formidable  body  inveded  Linvi,  and  kept 
the   governor  clofely  ihnt  up.     There  was  no 
long'jr   any   conununication   between    the   two 

cities  -f 
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B  00  K.  cities ;  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians 
fpreading  over  the  country,  intercepted  every 
meflenger;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and, 
Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  each  boded  the  word  con- 
cerning the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  them- 
felves  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  ftirvived 
the  general  extindion  of  the  Spanifli  name 
in  Peru  %  ■      /  >  ;    ) 


5^ece  of 


H 


l.r 

if 


l# 


•  I!:: 


It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded 
in  perfon,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief 
effort.  During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  Inceffant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ; 
aiid  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame  un- 
daunted ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they 
condudled  fome  of  their  operations  in  a  manner 
which  difcovered  greater  fagacity,  and  a  genius 
more  fufceptible  of  improvement  hi  the  military 
art.  'hey  not  only  oblerved  tlie  advantages 
which  1  -'^  Spaniards  derived  from  their  difcipline 
and  their  weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  former,  and  turn  the  latter  againft 
thcni.  They  armed  a  confiderable  body  of  their 
braveft  warriors  with  the  fwords,  the  fpears,  and 
buclvArs,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanifli 

*  Vego,  p.  ti.  lil).  li.  c.  28.  Zuratr,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
Cicca  de  Lton,  c.  83.  Gomara  Hlft.  c  135.  Herrcra, 
dec.  5.  lib.  Mii-  c  5. 
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foldiers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts   book 

Vi 

of  the  country.      Thefe  they  endeavoured   to   , !_, 

marfhal  in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which      m^' 
experience  had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards 
were    indebted    for   their    irrefiftible    force   in 
aftion.     Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanifh 
mufkets,  and  had  acquired  (kill  and  refolution 
enough  to  ufe  them.      A  few  of  the  boldeft, 
among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf,  were  mounted 
on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken,  and  ad- 
vanced brifkly  to  the  charge  like  Spanifh  cavaliers, 
with  their  lances  in  the  reft.     It  was  more  by 
their  nun^bers,  however,  than  by  thofe  imperfeft 
effays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ 
European  arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the 
Spaniards  ^     In  fpite  of  the  valour,  heightened 
by  defpair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  de- 
fended ( !uzco,  Manco  Capac  recovered  poffeflion 
of  one  i.alf  of  bis  capita!  j  and  in  their  various 
efforts  to  drive  hisii  out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  loft 
Juan  Pizarro,  the  btii  beloved  of  all  the  brothers, 
togethcir  with  fome  other  perfons  of  note.    Worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  inceffant  duty,  diftreffed 
with  want  of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being 
able  any  longer  to  refift  an  enemy  whofo  plum- 
bers daily  increafed,  the  foldiers  became  impatient 
fo  abandon  Cuzco,  in  hopes  cither  of  joining 


'  Sec  NOTE  XXr. 
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BOOK  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  furvived, 
or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  fea,  and  finding 
fome  means  of  efcaping  from  a  country  which 
had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  Spanifli  name  *.  While 
they  were  brooding  over  thofe  defponding 
thoughts,  which  their  officers  laboured  in  vain 
to  difpel,  Almagro  appeared  fuddenlv  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuzco.  .     ,    .       .   . 


j^ 


Arrival  of  The  accounts  traufmittcd  to  Almagro  con- 
a«d"mSives  cemiug  the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians, 
«f  his  con.    ^^^^^^  |.^^j^  ^^  would  have  induced  him,  without 

hefitation,  'o  relinquifh  the  conqueft  of  Chili, 
and  haftei)  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen.  But 
in  this  refolution  he  was  confirmed  by  a  motive 
lefs  generous,  but  more  interefling.  By  the 
fame  melTenger  who  brought  him  intelligence  of 
the  Inca*i  re\'olt,  he  received  the  royal  patent 
creating  him  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining  the 
limits  of  his  jurifdidion.  Upon  confidering  the 
tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  It  manifefl  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries 
of  h'S  government,  and  he  was  equally  folicitous 
to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  pof- 
fcliion^of  their  capital,  and  to  wrcft  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  impulience  to 
accuinplilh  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new 


»  Hcircraj  dec  5.  Hb.  viii.  c.  4. 


route  ; 
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route ;  and  in  marching  through  the  fandy  plains 
on  the  coaft,  he  fuffered,  from  heat  and  drought, 
calamities  of  a  new  fpecies,  hardly  inferior  to 
thofe  in  which  he  had  been  involved  bycold  and 
famine  on  the  fummits  of  the  Andes. 
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His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment. 
The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  ''""* 
upon  him  with  equal  folicitude.  The  former,  as 
he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pretenfions,  were 
at  a  lofs  whether  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer, 
or  to  take  precautions  againft  him  as  an  enemy* 
The  latter,  knowing  the  points  in  conteft  between 
him  and  his  countrymen,  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from 
his  operations.  Almagro  himfelf,  unacquainted 
with  the  detail  of  the  events  which  had  happened 
in  his  abfence,  and  folicitous  to  learn  the  precife 
pofture  of  atlairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital 
flovvly,  and  with  great  circQmfpedliun.  Various 
negociations  wiih  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot. 
The  Inca  conduced  them  on  his  part  with  much 
aildrefs.  At  firft  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendOiip  of  Almagro ;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
overtures,  dcfpairiug  of  any  cordial  union  with  a 
Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  furprife  with  a 
numerous  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the 
Spanifli  difcipline  and  valour  maintained  their 
wonted  fupeiiority.      The   Peruvians  were  re* 
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BOOK    pulfed  with   fuch  flaughter,  that  a  great  part 
V     -,'  _f  of  their  army  difperfed,  and  Almagro  proceeded 
'537'      to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without  interruption. 


Takes  pof- 
feffion  of 
Cuzco. 


The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make 
head  againft  the  Peruvians,  direfted  all  their 
attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took 
meafures  to  obftrud  his  entry  into  the  capital. 
Prudence,  however,  reflrained  both  parties  for 
fome  time  from  turning  their  arms  againft  one 
another,  while  furrounded  by  common  enemies, 
who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  (laughter. 
Different  fchemes  of  accommodation  were  pro- 
pofed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other, 
or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous, 
open,  affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many 
adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were  difgufted 
with  their  harfli  domineering  manners.  Encou- 
raged by  this  defection,  he  advanced  towards  the 
city  by  night,  furprifed  the  centinels,  or  was 
admitted  by  them,  and  invelting  the  houfe  where 
the  two  brothers  refided,  compelled  them,  aftir 
an  obftinate  defence,  to  furrender  at  dilcretion. 
Almagro*s  claim  of  jurifdidion  over  Cuzco  was 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  ad- 
miniftration  eftabliflitd  in  his  name  \  ,    ■ 


m. 


^  Zarate,  lib.  lil.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  li.  c.  29.  31. 
Gomara  Hill.  c.  134.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  'i,  c.  1—5.    ; 
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Two  or  three  pet  fons  only  were  killed  In  this  R  o  o  ic 
firfl:  a6t  of  civil  hoftility ;  but  it  was  foon  fol-  u  -y'..,^ 
lowed  by  fcenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro  civu^waV 
having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  inverted  ^f'^^^^^^^^f 
Lima,  and  received  fome  confiderable  reinforce-  Aimagro, 
ments  from  Hlfpaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Alonfo 
de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of 
relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrifon 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians.  This 
body,  which,  at  that  period  of  the  Spanifh  power 
in  America,  muft  be  deemed  a  confiderable  force, 
advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew 
that  they  had  any  enemy  more  formidable  than 
Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  adonifhment 
that  they  beheld  their  countrymen  ported  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Abancay  to  oppofe  their 
progrefs.  Aimagro,  however,  wiflied  rather  to 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and 
promifes  endeavoured  to  feduce  their  leader. 
The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  unfhaken; 
but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his 
virtue.  Aimagro  amufed  him  with  various 
movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend 
the  meaning,  while  a  large  detachment  of 
chofen  foldicrs  parted  the  river  by  night,  fell 
upon  his  camp  by  furprife,  broke  his  troops 
before    they    had    time    to    form,    and    took 

N  2  him 
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BOOK    him    prifoner,     together    with    his     principal 
u>-.s,l-^   officers*.  * 

'537'  .......      "■  '''■".  J    ■  '     '  .       ;'.  ■    '^■■:' 

■  -  :..  '  ■  ,^<  •   •.'  ■■•-..         •         •'  >«-  - 

but  does  not       ^y  the  fuddeii  rout  of  this  body,  the  conteft 

improve  his  ^  ■'  , 

advantages,    between  the  two  rivals  mufl  have  been  decided, 

if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve 

as  how  to  gain  a  viftory.     Rodrigo  Orgognez, 

an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  having  ferved 

under  the  conftable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the 

Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had  been  accuftomed 

to   bold   and   decifive   meafures,    advifed    him 

inftantly  to   iffue  orders  for  putting   to  death 

Ferdinand,  and   Gorzalo  Pizarros,    Alvarado, 

and  a  few  other  perfons  whom  he  could  not 

hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  diredly  with  his 

vidorious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  governor 

had    time    to   prepare  for   his   defence.      But 

Almagro,    though    he    difcerned   at   once   the 

utility   of  the   counfel,    and    though    he    had 

courage  to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  fuf- 

fered   himfelf  to  be   influenced   by  fentiments 

unlike  thofe  of  a  foldier  of  fortune  grown  old 

in:  fervice,  and    by  fcruples   which   fuited  not 

the  chief  of  a  party  who  had  drawn  his  fword 

in  civil  war.     Feelings  of  humanity  reftrained 


'  Zaratc,  lib.  ill.  c.  6.    Gom.  Hift,  c.  138.    Vega,  p.  ii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  32.  34.     licrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
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him  from  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  opponents  ;    book 

and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel,  deterred 

him  from  entering  a  province  which  the  king 

had  allotted  to  another.     Though  he  knew  that 

arms  muft  terminate  the  difpute  between  him 

and  Pizarro,  and  refolved  not  to  (hun  that  mode 

of  decifion,    yet,   with   a  timid   delicacy  pre* 

pofterous  at  fuch  a  jundure,  he  was  fo  felicitous 

that  his  rival  fhould  be       ifidered  as  the  aggref- 

for,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to 

wait  his  approach  " .         - 


'■>.  ,fi- 


>.  t 


Pizarro  was  ftill  unacquainted  with  all  the  Diftrefsof 
intereiling  events  which  had  happened  near 
Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro*s  return,  of  the 
lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother, 
of  the  imprifonment  of  the  other  two,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought  to  him  at  once. 
Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes  almoft  overwhelmed 
a  fpirit  which  had  continued  firm  and  ered 
under  the  rudeft  fhocks  of  adverlity.  But  the 
neceflity  of  attending  to  his  own  fafcty,  as  well 
as  the  defire  of  revenge,  preferved  him  froiii 
finking  under  it.  He  took  meafures  for  both  His  anfui 
with  his  wonted  fagacity.  As  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fea-coail,  and  expefted  confiderable 
iiipplies  both  of  men  and  military  (lores,  it  was 

.'    ^  Heirera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c  ic,  II.  -it-uC^ 
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no  lefs  his  intered  to  gain  time,  and  to  avoid 
a£tion,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate 
operations,  and  bring  the  contcft  to  a  fpeedy 
iffue.  He  had  recourfe  to  arts  which  he  had 
formtily  praflifed  with  fuccefs;  and  Almagro 
was  again  weak  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  amufed  with  a  profped  of  terminating  their 
differences  by  fome  amicable  accommodation. 
By  varying  his  overtures,  and  fhjftmg  his  ground 
as  often  as  it  fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  feem- 
ing  to  yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could 
defire,  and  then  retracing  all  that  he  had 
granted,  Pizarro  dexteroufly  protraded  the  nego- 
ciation  to  fuch  a  length,  that  though  every  day 
was  precious  to  Almagro,  feveral  months  elapfed 
without  coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  confulted,  was  occupied  in  deteft- 
ing  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the 
governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found 
means  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  to  whofe  cuftody 
they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made  their 
efcape  thcmfelves,  but  pcrfuaded  fixty  of  the 
men  who  formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany 
their  flight '.  Fortune  having  thus  delivered  one 
of  his  brothers,  the  governor  fcrupled  not  at  one 
aft  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the 


'  Zarate,  lib.  ili.  c.  8.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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other.    He  propofed,  that  every  point  in  con-    book 
troverfy  between  Alnjagro  and  hiinfelf  (hould  be   «    -,-_^ 
fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  their  fovereign  j  that      '537- 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  ihould  retain 
undidurbed  poffefTion  of  whatever  part  of  the 
country  he  now  occupied;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
fhoul4  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  return  inftantly  to 
Spain,  together  with  the  officers,  whom  Almagro 
purpofed  to  fend  thither  to  reprefent  the  juflice 
of  his  claims.     Obvious  as  the  deHgn  of  Pizarro 
was  in  thofe  propofitions,  and  familiar  as  his 
artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent, 
Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infa- 
tuation, relied  on  his  fincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  thefe  terms'".  ,    ,^^^^,,  ,    , .. 


;  2t 


M 


The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  His  prepa. 
his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  war. 
his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life, 
threw  off  every  difguife  which  his  concern  for  it 
had  obliged  him  to  affume.  The  treaty  was  for- 
gotten;  pacific  and  conciliating  meafures  were 
no  more  mentioned »  it  was  in  the  field  he 
openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet ;  by 
arms,  and  not  by  negociation ;  that  it  mufl  now 
be  determined  who  fhould  be  mafler  of  Peru. 


•"  Herrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  I'ii.  c.  9.     Zarate,  lib.  ill.  c.  y, 
Qomara  Hill.  c.  140.     Vt-ga,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  35. 
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BOOK  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a 
Km-^'m^  decifive  refolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were 
'538'  foon  ready  to  march  towards  Cuzco.  The 
command  of  thefe  was  given  to  his  two  brothers, 
in  whom  he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the 
execution  of  his  mod:  violent  fchemes,  as  they 
were  urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing 
from  the  rivalfhip  between  their  family  and 
•  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  dcfire  of  ven- 
geance, excited  by  recolledtion  of  their  own  recent 
difgrace  and  fufFerings.  After  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  to  crofs  the  mountains  in  the  diredl  road 
between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards 
the  fouth  along  the  coafl  as  far  as  Nafca,  and 
then  turning  to  the  left,  penetrated  through  the 
defiles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  in- 
(lead  of  hearkening  to  fome  of  his  officers,  who 
advifed  him  to  attempt  the  defence  of  thofe 
difficult  paffes,  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
in  the  plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons  feem  to 
have  induced  hum  to  take  this  refolution.  His 
followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred,  and 
he  was  afraid  of  weakening  fnch  a  feeble  body 
by  fending  any  detachment  towards  the  moun- 
tains. His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
adverfe  party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and 
it  was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail 
himfelf  of  that  advantage.  .1     *,, 
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The    Pizarros    advanced    without    any  ob- 
(lru£tion,  but  what  arofc  from  the  nature  of  the 
defert  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they 
marched.     As  foon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  cuwt!**** 
both  fadions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring 
this  long-protrafted  conteft  to  an  iffue.     Though 
countrymen  and  friends,  the  fubjeds  of  the  fame 
fovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal  ftandard  dif- 
played ;   and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains 
that  furrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn 
up,  covered  with  a  vaft  multitude  of  Indians, 
aflembled  to  enjoy  the  fpe£tacle  of  their  mutual 
carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack  whatever  party 
remained  mafler  of  the  field ;    fo  fell  and  im- 
placable was    the   rancour    which    had    taken 
poffeflion  of  every  bread,  that  not  one  paciHc 
couiifel,  not  a  fmgle  overture  towards  accom- 
modation proceeded  from  either  fide.     Unfortu- 
nately for  Almagro,  he  was  fo  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  fervice,  to  which  his  advanced  age 
was  unequal,  that,  at  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  he 
could  not  exert  his  wonted  a£Uvity  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  leading  of  his  troops 
to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  officer  of  great 
merit,  did  not  poflefs  the  fame  afcendant  either 
over  the  fpirit  or  aflTedions  of  the  foldiers,  as  the 
chief  whom  they  had  longed  been  accuflomed  to 


follow  and  revere. 
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The  confii£b  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by 
each  party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  fide  of 
Almagro,  were  more  veteran  foldiers,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  thefe  were 
counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's  fuperiority  in  num. 
I)er8,  and  by  two  companies  of  well-difciplined 
inu(keteers,  which,  on  receiving  an  account  of 
the  infurredtioQ  of  th^  Indians,  the  emperor  had 
fent  from  Spain ".  As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  was 
not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America  °, 
haftily  equipped  for  fervice,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  this  fm^U  band  of  foldiers,  regularly 
trained  and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  ad- 
vanced, the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well-fuftained 
fire  bore  down  horfe  and  foot  before  it ;  and 
Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally  and 
animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  rout  became  general,  The  barbarity 
of  the  conquerors  (lained  the  glory  which  they 
acquired  by  this  complete  vitfloryr  The  violence 
of  civil  rage  hurried  on  fome  to  llaughter  their 
countrymen  with  indifcriminate  cruelty;  the 
jneannefs  of  private  revenge  inftigated  others  to 
(jngle  out  individuals  as  the  objeds  of  their 


"  Herrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  lii  c.  8. 
*■  Zaraie,  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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vengeance.      Orgognez  and  feveral  officers  of    book 
diflindion  were  maifacred  in  cold  blood ;  above    i_   /  _^ 
a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers  fell  in  the  field ;  a       "^i*- 
large  proportion,  where  the  number  of  com- 
batants were  few,  and  the  heat  of  the  conteft 
foon  over.     Almagro,  though  fo  feeble  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  had 
infifted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.      From 
thence,  in   the  utmofl  agitation  of  mind,   he 
viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  parties, 
and  at  lad  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own 
troops,  with  all  the  paflionate  indignation  of 
a  veteran  leader  long  accufiomed  to^vi^ory* 
He  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  anduken. 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  guarded  with  the  (tridtelt 
vigilance '', 


The  Indians,  inflead  of  executing  the  refolu- 
tion  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after 
the  battle  was  over ;  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  flriking 
indance  of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants,  than 
that  after  feeing  one  of  the  contending  parties 
luined  and  difperfed,  and  the  other  weakened 


f! 


f  Zarate,  lib.  ili.  c.  11,  12.     Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  ii.  c.  36  — 
38.     Hcrrcra.  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c  10— -12.  lib.  iv.  c.  1—6. 
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and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage  to  fall  upon 
their  enemies,  when  fortune  prefented  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them  with  fuch  advantage  *>. 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  viftorious  troops, 
nrho  found  there  a  confiderable  booty,  confiding 
|)artly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treafures, 
and  partly  of  the  wealth  amaifed  by  their  anta- 
gonifts  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and  ChiU.  But 
fo  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their 
leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of 
the  recompence  which  they  conceived  to  be  due  to 
their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to 
gratify  fuch  extravagant  expectations,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  expedient  which  his  brother 
had  employed  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  occupation  for  his  turbulent 
afluming  fpirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this 
view,  he  encouraged  his  mod  active  officers  to 
attempt  the  difcovery  and  reduftion  of  various 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  i'ubmitted  to  the 
Spaniards.  To  every  ftandard  erefted  by  the 
leaders  who  undertook  any  of  thofe  new  expedi- 
tions, volunteers  reforted  with  the  ardour  and 
hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's 
foldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the 


1  ZaratCi  lib.  iii.  c.  11.     Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  ii.  c.  38. 
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fatisfa£lion  of  being  delivered  both  from  the  im-    book 
portunity  of  his  difcontented  friends,   and  the 
dread  q{  his  ancient  enemies  \ 


I53S. 


Almagro  him felf  remained  for  feveral  months  Aimagro 
in  cuftody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpence. 
For  although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  grati- 
fying their  vengeance,  until  the  foldiers  who  had 
ferved  under  him,  as  well  as  feveral  of  their  own 
followers  in  whom  they  could  not  perfectly  con-     " 
fide,  had  left  Cuzco.     As  foon  as  they  fet  out 
upon  their  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was 
impeached  of  treafon,  formally  tried,  and  con-  condemned, 
demned  to  die.     The  fentence  aftonifhed  him; 
and  though  he  had  often  braved   death  with 
undaunted  fpirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under 
this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  fo  much, 
that   he   had   recourfe   to   abject   fupplications, 
unworthy  of  his  foiyier  fame.     He  befought  the 
Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendfhip  be- 
tween their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much  he     ' 
had  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  their  family ; 
he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which, 
in  oppofition  to  the  repeated  remonftrances  of 


'  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.    Gomara  Hid.  c.  141.    Herrera, 

dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  ■.■.-. 
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BOOK  his  own  mod  attached  friends,  he  had  fpared 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  he 
conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and 
to  fuffer  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of 
his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making 
his  peace  with  Heaven.  The  entreaties,  fays  a 
Spanilh  hiflorian,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved, 
touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  many  a  ftern  eye.  But  the  brothers 
remained  inflexible.  As  foon  as  Almagro  knew 
his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the 
dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was 
flrangled  in  prifon,  and  afterwards  publicly  be- 
headed. He  fuffer ed  in  the  feventy- fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman  of 
Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prifoner 
in  Lima,  he  named  as  fucceffor  to  his  govermentj 
purfuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor  had 
granted  him  \ 


and  put  to 

death. 


1539.  As,  during  the  civil  diir<^tions  in  Peru,  all 

tioils  of  the  intercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpended,  the  detail 
spainTOn.  o^  ^^6  extraordinary  tranfadions  there  did  not 
nat^'or'"  ^^^^  '^^^^  *^^  court.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Peru.  viftorious   fadion,    the    firft    intelligence    was 

brought  thither  by  fome  of  Almagto's  officers, 


•  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.     Gotnara  Hifl:.  c.  141.     Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  3<^.  Htrrcra,  deci  6<  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib.  v.  c.  i. 
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who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  book: 
caufe;  and  they  related  what  had  happened,  ^. 
with  every  clrcumftance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro 
and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition,  their  breach 
of  the  moft  folemn  engagements,  their  violence 
and  cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity 
and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred.  Ferdinand 
Pizarro,  who  arrived  foon  after,  and  appeared  in 
court  with  extraordinary  fplendor,  endeavoured 
to  efface  the  imprefiion  which  their  accufations 
had  made,  and  to  juftify  his  brother  and  himfelf 
by  reprefenting  Almagro  as  the  aggreflbr.  The 
emperor  and  his  miniders,  though  they  could  not 
pronounce  which  of  the  contending  faftions  was 
mod  criminal,  clearly  difcerned  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  their  diilentiims.  It  was  obvious,  that  - 
while  the  leaders,  entrufted  with  the  conduft  of 
two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms  which 
fhould  have  been  turned  againft  the  common 
enemy,  in  deftroying  one  another,  all  attention 
to  the  public  good  muft  ceafe,  and  there  was 
reafon  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve 
the  advantage  which  the  difunion  of  the  Spaniards 
prefented  to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the  vidorg 
and  vanquidied.  But  the  evil  was  more  ap- 
parent than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information 
which  had  been  received  was  fo  defective  and 
fufpicious,  and  the  fcene  of  adlion  fo  remote,  it 
was  almoft  impuiTible  to  chalk  out  the  line 
-,      .  of 
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of  conduft  that  ought  to  be  followed ;  and 
before  any  plan  that  (hould  be  approved  of 
in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  execution,  the 
fituation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumftances  of 
affairs,  might  alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its 
eflfefts  extremely  pernicious. 


Vaca  de 
Cadro  fent 
thither  with 
ample 
powers. 


Nothing   therefore  remained  but   to  fend 
a  perfon  to  Peru,  veiled   with   extenfive  and 
difcretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  delibe- 
rately the  pofture  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  enquiring  upon  the  fpot  into  the  conduft  of 
the   different  leaders,   fhould   be  authorifed  to 
eftablifti  the  government  in  that  form  which  he 
deemed  mod  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
parent   ftate,   and   the  welfare  of  the   colony. 
The  man  fehi^ed  for  this  important  charge  was 
Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court 
of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities, 
integrity,    and    firmnefs,    juftified   the   choice* 
His  inftruclions,  though  ample,  were  not  fuch 
as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.     According  to 
the   different  afped   of  affairs,   he   had  power 
to  take  upon  him   different  characters.     If  he 
found  the  governor  flill  alive,  he  was  to  affume 
only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  ading  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  gucird 
againft  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  offence  to  a  man 
who  had  merited  lo  highly  of  his  country.    But 
..     .'         '  .    vl.-     ■■  if 
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if  Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was  entrufted  with  a  b  op  k. 
commiflion  that  he  might  then  produce,  by 
which  he  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  the 
government  of  Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro, 
however,  feems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  dread 
of  his  power,  than  from  arty  approbation  of  his 
meafures ;  for  at  the  very  time  that  the  court 
feemed  fo  folicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrefted  at  Madrid,  and 
confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above 
twenty  years'. 


% 


i 


i  \ 


While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  for  his      j'sa-o. 

f.  11*       Pizarro  c!I- 

voyage,  events  or  great  moment  happened  m  videsPeru 
Peru.  The  governor,  confidering  himfelf,  upon  ^TSrs.' 
the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  pofleflTor 
of  that  vaft  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its 
territories  among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  this 
divifion  been  made  with  any  degree  of  im- 
partiality, the  extent  of  country  which  he  had  to 
bellow,  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends, 
and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro 
condu<^ed  this  tranfadtion,  not  with  the  equity 
and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  difcover  and 
to  reward  merit,  but  with  the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a 
party  leader.     Large  diitrids,  in  parts  of  the 


'  Gomara  Hift.  c.   142.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  40. 
Herrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c,  io,  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  14 
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B  ^P  ^  jcountry  mofl  cultivated  and  populous,  were  fet 
apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted  to  his 
brothers,  his  adherents  and  favourites.  To 
others,  lots  lefs  valuable  and  inviting  were 
afligned.  The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft 
whom  were  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to 
whofe  valour  and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  in- 
debted for  his  fuccefs,  were  totally  excluded 
from  any  portion  in  thofe  lands,  towards  the 
acquifition  of  which  they  had  contributed  fo 
largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an 
immoderate  value  upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due  to 
them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
in  proportion  as  their  conquefls  extended,  all 
who  were  difappointed  in  their  expeftations  ex- 
claimed loudly  againd  the  rapacioufnefs  and 
partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partifans  of 
Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge".   ~        ..   -      - 


'  »ft»'  • . » •  - 1 ' 


I'rogrefi  of 
the  Sjianilh 


Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America  had  been  fmce  Pizarro  landed  in 
Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet 
fatisfied.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pi- 
zarro gave  the  command  of  different  detachments. 


"   Vp^,    p.  n,    lib.  ill.   c.  J.      Hcrrcm,    dec.    5. 

lib-  vlii.  c.  5,       _  ._ 

penetrated 
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penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces,  and  though  book 
fome  of  them  were  expofed  to  great  hardfhips  in 
the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the  Andes,  and 
others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior  amid  ft  the 
woods  and  marfhes  of  the  plains,  they  made 
difcoveries  and   conquefts  which  not  only  ex- 
tended their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but 
added  confiderably  to  the  territories  of  Spain  in 
the  New  World.     Pedro  de  Valdivia  re-aflumed 
Almagro's  fcheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  fortitude  of  the  nadves  in  de- 
fending their  pofleffions,  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the 
city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  in  that 
province  *.     But  of  all  tlie  enterprifes  undertaken  Remarkable 
about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  of  conzaio 
the  moft  remarkable.     The  governor,  who  feems  **'"""' 
to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in  Peru  (hould 
poflefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  or 
authority   but   thofe  of  his    own   family,   had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of 
his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed 
his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  government  of 
it.     He  inftruded  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft   of  the   country   to  the   eaft   of 
the  Andes,  which,  according  to  the  information 
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of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon  atid 
other  valuable  fpices.     Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his   brothers   in   courage,   and  no  lels 
ambitious  of  acquiring  diftinQion,  eagerly  en- 
j^aged  in  this  difficult  fervice.     He  fet  out  from 
Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen, 
with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their  provi- 
lions.     In  forcing  their  way  through  the  defiles, 
or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold 
and   fatigue,    to   neither   of   which   they  were 
accuftomed,   proved  fatal   to   the   greater  part 
of  their  wretched  attendants.     The  Spaniards, 
though  more  robuft,   and  inured  to  a  variety 
of  climates,  fuffered  confiderably,  and  lofli  ibme 
men ;    but  when  they  defcended  into  the  low 
country  their  diftrefs  increafed.      During  two 
months  it  rained  inceflantly,  without  any  interval 
of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes  \ 
The  immenCe  plains  upon  which  they  were  now 
entering,  either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or 
occupied  by  the  rudeft  and  lead  induftrious  tribes 
in   the  New  World,   yielded  little  fubfiftence. 
They  could  not  advance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a 
road  through  woods,  or  made  it  through  marflies. 
Such  iuccflant   toil,  and  continual  fcarcity  of 
food,  fcem  more  than  fufficient  to  have  exhaufted 
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and  difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude  and  book 
perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth 
century  were  infuperable.  Allured  by  frequent 
but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  countries  before  them, 
they  perfifted  in  ftruggling  on,  until  they  reached ' 
the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  large 
rivers  whofe  waters  pour  into  the  Maragnon, 
and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There,  with 
infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bajk,  which  they 
expelled  would  prove  of  great  utility,  in  convey- 
ing them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provifions, 
and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was  manned 
with  fifty  foldiers,  under  the  command  of  Francis,  ^ 

Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro. 
Tlie  ftream  carried  them  down  with  fuch  rapi-  * 
dlty,  that  they  were  foon   far  a-head  of  their 
countrymen,    who    followed    llowly   and   with 
difiiculty  by  land.  '. ,  '..  ''        ;  > '  ' ; 

At  this  diftance  from  his  commander,  Orel-  n.-ffrrtdty 
lana,  a  younj^  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  ^^'^  ''"*" 
fancy  himfelf  independent,  and  tranlported  with 
the  predominant  paflion  of  the  age,  he  formed 
the  i'cheme  of  diftinguifhing  hitufelf  as  a  dif- 
covcrer,  by  following  the  courfc  of  the  Marag- 
non, until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  furveying 
the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This 
icliemc  of  Orcllana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was 
ircachcroiis,  Fofj  if  he  be  chargeable  wiih  the 
^•■iilV  03  gviilt 
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BOOK    guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  com- 
^  -  -  _j  mander,  and  with  having  abandoned  his  fellow^- 
'540'      foldiers  in   a   pathlefs   defert,  where   they  had 
hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of  fafety, 
but  what  were  founded  on  the   fervice  which 
they  expelled  from  the  bark  ;    his  crime  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having 
ventured  upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thoufand 
leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a  veffel 
haftily  conftrufted,  with  green  timber,  and  by 
very  unlkilful  hands,  without  provifions,  without 
a  compafs,  or  a  pilot.      But  his  courage   and 
Sails  down    alacHty  fupplied  every  defeft.     Committing  him- 
ion!^""^"   felf  fearlefsly  to  the  guidance  of  the  ftream,  the 
Napo  bore  him  along  to  the  fouth,  until  he 
reached  the   great   channel  of  the   Maragnon. 
Turning  with  it  towards  the  coaft,  he  held  on 
-    his  courfe  in  that  direftion.     He  made  frequent 
defcents  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  fometimes 
■r-        feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks  j    and  fome- 
times procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  more  gentle  tribes.      After  a 
long  feries  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with 
amazing  fortitude,  and  of  didrelfes  which  he 
fupported  with  no  lefs  magnanimity,  he  reached 
the  ocean'',    where    new    perils   awaited  him. 
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Thefe  he  likewife  furmounted,  and  got  fafe  book 
to  the  Spanifh  fettlement  in  the  ifland  Cubagua ; 
from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain.  The  vanity 
natural  to  travellers  who  vifit  regions  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an 
adventurer,  folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit, 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  the  marvellous  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have 
difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their 
temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and 
defcribed  a  republic  of  women  fo  warlike  and 
powerful,  as  to  have  extended  their  dominion 
over  a  confiderable  trad  of  the  fertile  plains 
which  he  had  vifited.  Extravagant  as  thofe 
tales  were,  they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
region  abounding  with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  El  Dorado^  and  a  commimiry  of 
Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  New  World  ;  and  fuch  is  the  propenfity 
of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonderful,  that  it 
has  been  flowly  and  with  difficulty  that  reaflon 
and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables.  The 
voyage,  however,  even  when  ftripped  of  every 
romantic  embellifhment,  deferves  to  be  recorded 
not  only  as  one  of  the  moft  memorable  occur- 
rences in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the 
fjrft  event  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge 
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of  the  extenfive  countries  that  (Iretch  eaftwar^ 
from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean  *.  ■.:  <: 

No  words  can  defcribe  the  confternation  of 
Pizarro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where 
he  had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He 
would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fufped  that  a  man, 
whom  he  had  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important 
command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling,  as 
to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  juncture.  But  imputing 
his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to 
fome  unknown  accident,  he  advanced  above 
fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon, 
expefting  every  moment  to  fee  the  bark  appear 
with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At  length  he  came 
up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had  left  to 
perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the  courage 
to  remonftrate  againfl  his  perfidy.  From  him  he 
learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime,  and  his 
followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate 
fituation,  when  deprived  of  their  only  refource. 
The  fpirit  of  the  flouted  hearted  veteran  funk 
within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back 
inftantly.      Pizarro,    though    he    afl'umed    an 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Gotnara  Hlft,  c.  86.  Vfga,  p.  i  r. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  xi.  c.  a — 5.     Rodriguez! 
-  £1  Maragnon  y  An^azonas,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe  their 
inclination.  But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march  the 
Spaniards  encountered  hardfhips  greater  than 
thofe  which  they  had  endured  in  their  progrefs 
outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes  which  then 
foothed  and  animated  them  under  their  fuffer- 
ings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots 
and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes, 
to  devour  the  mod  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even 
to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword- 
belts.  Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  Spaniards,  periihed  in  this  wild  difadrous 
expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years ;  and 
as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana, 
only  fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito.  Thefe  were 
naked  like  favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with 
famine,  qr  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they 
had  more  the  appearance  of  fpedres  than  of 
ifien  *. 
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But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe   Number  of 

malcon- 


which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  enter- 
ing Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than 
thofe  through  which  he  had  palfed.     From  the 

*  Zaratc,  lib.  iv.  c.  2 — 5.  Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  I'ii.  c.  3,  4,  J, 
J4.  Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii  c.  7,  8.  lib.  ix.  c.  2—5. 
^ec.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.     Tizar.  Varunes,  lUuilt.  ^t\g,  &c. 
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BOOK  time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  divifion  of 
his  conquefts  which  has  been  mentioned,  the 
adherents  of  Almagro,  confidering  themfelves  as 
profcribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer 
entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition. Great  numbers  in  defpair  reforted  to 
Lima,  where  the  houfe  of  young  Almagrowad 
always  open  to  them,  and  the  flender  portion  of 
his  father's  fortune,  which  the  governor  allowed 
him  to  enjoy,  was  fpent  in  affording  them  fub- 
fiftence.  The  warm  attachment  with  which 
every  perfon  who  had  ferved  under  the  elder 
Almagro  devoted  himfelf  to  his  interefts,  wavS 
quickly  transferred  to  his  fon,  who  was  now 
grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  poflefTed 
all  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  afFeftions  of 
foldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appearance,  dexterous  at 
all  martial  exercifes,  bold,  open,  generous,  he 

their  leader,  f^^^^^  jq  \^q  formed  for  command  ;  and  as  his 

father,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority,  from  the 
total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely 
attentive  to  have  him  inftrufted  in  every  fcience 
becoming  a  gentleman;  the  accomplifhmcnts 
which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  refpe£t  of 
his  followers,  as  they  gave  him  diftinction  and 
eminence  among  illiterate  adventurers.  In  this, 
young  man  the  Alraagrians  found  a  point  of 
union  which  they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him 
as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing 
---fe^.  '       6  .    "'      for 
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for  his  advancement.      Nor  was  afFeftion  for   book 

VI. 

Almagro  their  only  incitement  j  they  were  urged 
on  by  their  own  diftreffes.  Many  of  them, 
deftitute  of  common  neceffaries  %  and  weary  of 
loitering  away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to 
fuch  of  their  affociates  as  had  faved  fome  remnant 
of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and  confifcation, 
longed  impatiently  for  an  occafion  to  exert  their 
aftivity  and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate 
how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of 
all  their  mifery.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  confpi 
pafs  unobferved  ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  *§  on'l-' 
to  be  on  his  guard  againft  men  who  meditated  ^^^°' 
fome  defperate  deed,  and  had  refolution  to 
execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native  in- 
trepidity of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of 
perfons  whofe  poverty  feemed  to  render  their 
machinations  of  little  confequence,  he  difr&> 
garded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  *'  Be 
in  no  pain,"  faid  he  cartlefsly,  "  about  iliy 
life ;  it  is  perfeftly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in 
Peru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  of  any 
head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  againft 
it."  This  fecurity  gave  the  Almagrians  full 
leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen  every  part  of  their 
fcheme;  and  Juan  de  Ilerrada,  an  officer  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of  Almagro 's 
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education,  took  the  diredion  of  their  confulta-t 
tions,  with  all  the  zeal  which  this  conne£bion 
infpired,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the 
afcendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him.  ,     .-        . .;  , 


On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  at 
mid-day,  the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in 
all  fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  of  the  mod  determined  confpirators, 
fallied  out  of  Almagro*s  houfe  in  complete 
armour ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they 
advanced  haftily  towards  the  governor's  palace, 
cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die !"  Their  aflbciates,  warned  of  their 
motions  by  a  fignal,  were  in  arms  at  different 
ftations  ready  to  fupport  them.  Though  Pizarro 
was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  numerous 
train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence  of 
the  mofl:  opulent  fubjeft  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from  table,  and 
moft  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to  their  own 
apartments,  the  confpirators  paffed  through  the 
two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobferved. 
They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftair-cafe,  before 
a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his 
mailer,  who  was  converfing  with  a  few  friends 
in  a  large  hall.  The  governor,  whofe  fteady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  darting  up, 
•''■•'■  ■■-   '  -'  called 
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called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francifco  d^    book 
Chaves  to  make  fall  the  door.     But  that  officer, 
who  did  not  retain  fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as 
to  obey  this  prudent  order,  running  to  the  top 
of  the  ftair-cafe,  wildly  alked  the  confpirators 
what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were  going  ? 
Inftead  of  anfwering,  they  flabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall.      Some  of  the 
perfons  who  were  there  threw  themfelves  from 
the  windows ;    others   attempted   to  fly ;    and 
a   few   drawing   their   fwords,    followed    their 
leader  into  an  inner  apartment.      The  confpi- 
rators, animated  with  having  the  obje^l  of  their 
vengeance  now  in  view,  rufhed  forward  after 
them.      Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his 
fword  and   buckler,   defended   the  entry,  and  - 
fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  his 
little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  the  unequal 
conteft  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  paft  ex- 
ploits, and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  com- 
batant,   "  Courage,"  cried  he,  "  companions, 
we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  repent  of 
their  audacity."      But  the  armour  of  the  con- 
fpirators prote^ed  them,  while  every  thruft  they 
made  took  effeft.      Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his 
brother's  feet ;  his  other  defenders  were  mortally 
'  wounded.      The   governor,  fo   weary    that  he 
could  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and  no  longer 
able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furioufly  aimed 
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♦ucccffor. 


at  him,   received   a   deadly  thrufl:   full  in  his 
throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  foon  as  he  was  flain,  the  affaflins  ran  out 
Into  the  ilreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords, 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
hundred  of  their  aflbciates  having  joined  them, 
they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  through  the  city,  and  aflembling  the 
magiftrates  and  principal  citizens,  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fucceffor  to 
his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of 
Pizarro,  together  with  the  houfes  of  feveral  of 
his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the  foldicrs,  who 
held  the  fatlsfadion  at  once  of  being  avenged  on 
their  enemies,  and  of  enriching  themfelves  by 
the  fpolls  of  thofe  through  whofe  hands  all  the 
wealth  of  Peru  had  pafTed^ 


New  ap- 
pearances 
^t'dilcoixi. 


The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy, 
as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of 
Almagro,  drew  many  foldiers  to  his  ftandard. 
Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who 
were  diiratlsfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents  was 

«  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  6 — 8.     Gomara  Hift.  c.  144,  145. 
,  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  5 — 7.  Herrera, dec.  6. lib.  x. c  4 — 7. 
Pizarro  Var.  Illuft.  p.  183.      ,  ,  . 
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confiderable,  declared  without  hefitation  in  favour 
of  Almagro,  and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  of  the  mod  gallant  veterans  in 
Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  difquallfied 
him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  himfcif, 
he  appointed  Herrada  to  a£t  as  general.  But 
though  Almagro  fpeedily  coUedled  fuch  a  re- 
fpeflable  force,  the  acquiefcencein  his  government 
was  far  from  being  general.  Pizarro  had  left 
many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear; 
the  barbarous  alTaffination  of  a  man  to  whom  his 
country  was  fo  highly  indebted,  filled  every 
impartial  perfon  with  horror.  The  ignominious 
birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on 
which  he  founded  his  pretenfions,  led  others  to 
confider  him  as  an  ufurper.  The  ofEcers  who 
commanded  in  fome  provinces  refufed  to  recog- 
nize his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco, 
the  royal  ftandard  was  erefted,  and  preparations 
were  begun  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
their  ancient  leader. 
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Those  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  not  have   Arrival  of 
lam  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  caftro, 
aftivity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro  was 
known.     After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voyage,  he 
was  driven  by  (Irefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall  har- 
bour  in  the  province  of  Popayan  j  and  proceed- 

ing 
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ing  from  thence  by  Jand,  after  a  journey  no  lefs 
tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito.  In  his 
way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and 
of  the  events  which  followed  upon  it.  He 
immediately  produced  the  royal  commiflion  ap- 
pointing him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  fame 
piivileges  and  authority  ;  and  his  jurifdidion  was 
acknowledged  without  hefit;ition  by  Benalcazar, 
adelantado  or  lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor 
in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in 
the  abfence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  left  in  Quito.  Vaca  de 
Caflro  not  only  aflumed  the  fupreme  authority, 
but  fliewed  that  he  poffefled  the  talents  which 
the  exercife  of  it  at  that  junfture  required.  By 
his  influence  and  addrefs  he  foon  affembled  fuch 
a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  fet  him  above  all 
fear  of  being  expofed  to  any  infult  from  the 
adverfe  party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from 
Quito  with  the  dignity  that  became  his  charader. 
By  difpatching  perfons  of  confidence  to  the  dif- 
ferent fcttlements  in  Peru,  with  a  formal  notifi- 
cation of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commiflion,  he 
communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  royal 
pleafure  with  refpe^  to  the  government  of  the 
country.  By  private  emilTaries,  he  excited  fuch 
officers  as  had  difcovered  their  difapprobation 
of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  manifcft  their  duty 
to  their   fovereign   by   fupporting  the  perfon 

honoured 
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honoured  with  his  commiflion.     Thofe  meafures   book 

VI. 

were  produftive  of  great  effe^s.  Encouraged  by  ■  /  ,  ^ 
the  approach  oi  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  '54»« 
by  his  machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in 
their  principles,  and  avowed  them  with  greater 
boldnefs ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their 
fentiments ;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it 
neceiTary  to  chufe  a  fide,  began  to  lean  to  that 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  fafeft,  as  well  as 
the  mod  juft  \ 


U 


Almaoro  obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this  conduaof 
fpirit  of  difaffedion  to  his  caufe,  and  in  order  to 
give  an  effedlual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  his  1542^ 
troops  for  Cuzco,  where  the  moll  confiderable 
body  of  opponents  had  eredted  the  royal  ftandard, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin, 
During  his  march  thither,  Herrada,  the  ikilful 
guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counfels,  died ; 
and  from  that  time  his  meafures  were  confpicuous 
for  their  violence,  but  concerted  with  little  faga- 
city,  and  executed  with  no  addrefs.  Holguin, 
who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
oppofite  party,  was  dtfcending  towards  the  coaft 
at  the  very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his  way 


^  Bcn/.on,  lib.  ili.  c.  9.    Zaratc,  lib.  iv.  c.  f  I.    Gomara, 
c,  146,  147.     Hcrrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  I,  2,  3.  7,  &c. 
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to  Cuzco,  deceived  his  unexperienced  adverfary 
by  a  very  fimple  ftratagem,  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, and  effected  a  jundion  with  Alvarado,  an 
officer  of  note,  who  had  been  the  firft  to  declare 
againft  Ahnagro  as  an  ufurper.  w>  '    ' 


Progiefs  of       Soon   after,   Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their 

Caftro.  camp  with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from 
Quito,  and  ereding  the  royal  ftandard  before  hia 
own  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  governor,  he 
would  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  functions  of 
general  of  their  combined  forces.  Though 
'  formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  paft  life  to  the 
habits  of  a  fedentary  and  pacific  profelTion,  he  at 
once  alTumed  the  activity  and  difcovered  the 
decifion  of  an  officer  long  accuflomed  to  com- 
mand.  Knowing  his  ftrength  to  be  now  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient 
to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor  did 
the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atrocious 
as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that 
Sept.  1 6.  mode  of  decifion.  They  met  at  Chupaz,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with 
all  the  fierce  animofity  infpired  by  the  violence 

»  of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the 

eagernefs  of  revenge,  and  the  laft  efforts  of 

Deftats       defpair.     Vidory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful, 

""*'*'     declared  at  lafl  for  Vaca  dc  Caftro.    The  fuperior 

number 
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number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  book 
the  martial  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal, 
a  veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain 
in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents, 
though  led  on  by  young  Almagro  with  a  gallant 
fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  deferring 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Many 
of  the  vanquifhed,  efpecialiy  fuch  as  were 
confcious  that  they  might  be  charged  with  being 
accelfory  to  the  aflaflination  of  Pizarro,  rulhing 
on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom. 
Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total  amount  of 
combatants  on  both  fides,  five  hundred  lay  dead 
on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was 
ftill  greater  \ 


If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  de   severity  of 
Caftro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,   ings. 
furprifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  ftill 
more  aftoniflied  at  his  conduct  after  the  vidory. 
As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  difpenfer  of  juftice, 
and  perfuaded   that   it    required  examples  of 

"  Zarate,  lib.  Iv.  c.  12—19.  Gomara,  c.  148.  Vcpa, 
p.  1 1,  lib.  iii.  c.  11—18.  Hcrrcra,  dec.  7.  lib.  i  c.  1.  2,  3. 
lib.  iii.  c.  1— II. 

;  pa'  extra- 
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extraordinary  feverity  to  reftrain  the  licentious 
fpirit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  he  proceeded  direftly  to  try  his 
prifoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were  condemned 
to  fuffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were 
banifhed  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made 
his  efcape  from  the  battle,  being  betrayed  by 
fome  of  his  officers,  was  publicly  beheaded  in 
Cuzco ;  and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  extind  ^      ^  ^   . '  <    ii 


-'»s  'i>..is^ 


During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru,  the 
emperor  and  his  miniflers  were  intently  employed 
in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped 
not  only  to  re-eftabliih  tranquillity  there,  but  to 
introduce  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  of  internal 
policy  into  all  their  fettlements  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  manifeft  from  all  the  events 
recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  that  rapid 
and  extenfive  as  the  Spanifli  conquefls  there  had 
been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by  any  regular 
exertion  of  the  national  force,  but  by  the 
occafional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After 
fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments  for  dif- 
covering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during 
the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V,, 


,    '  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2i.     Gomara,  c.   150.     Hcrrera, 
fl«c.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  'I  J    •  ,; ' 

the 
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the  former  the  moft  intriguing  prince  of  the  age, 
and  the  latter  the  moft  ambitious,  was  encumbered 
with  fuch  a  muhiplicity  of  fchemes,  and  involved 
in  war  with  fo  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  he 
had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  diftant  and  lefs 
interefting  objedls.  The  care  of  profecuting  dif- 
covery,  or  of  attempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned 
to  individuals  j  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men 
pufli  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which 
novelty,  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted 
them  with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that  in 
lefs  than  half  a  century  almoft  the  whole  of  that 
extenfive  empire  which  Spain  now  poflTeflfes  in  the 
New  World,  was  fubjeded  to  its  dominion.  As 
the  SpaniOi  court  contributed  nothing  towards 
the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in  America, 
it  was  not  entitled  to  claim  much  from  their 
fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  filver, 
was  referved  for  the  crown  ;  every  thing  elfe  was 
fei;zed  by  the  alfociates  in  each  expedition  as 
their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  the  countries 
which  they  invaded  ferved  to  indemnify  them 
for  what  they  had  expended  in  equipping  them- 
fclves  for  the  fervicc,  and  the  conquered  territory 
was  divided  among  them,  according  to  rules 
which  cuftom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  efta- 
|)lilhments  which  their  fucccfsful  valour  merited. 
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BOOK  In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettlements,  when  their 
\_  -  ■  extent  as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown, 
'S4»-  many  irregularities  efcaped  obfervation,  and  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  connive  at  many  exceffes. 
The  conquered  people  were  frequently  pillaged 
with  deftruftive  rapacity,  and  their  country 
parcelled  out  among  its  new  mafters  in  exorbi- 
tant fhares,  far  exceeding  the  higheft  recompence 
due  to  theii*  fervices.  The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  forming  their  eftaWifli- 
ments  upon  any  general  or  extenfive  plan  of 
policy,  attentive  only  to  private  intereft,  unwilling 
to  forego  prefent  gain  from  the  profpeft  of 
^  remote  or  public  benefit,  feem  to  havt  had  no 
.  objeft  but  to  amafs  fudden  wealth,  without 
regarding  what  might  be  the  confequences  of  the 
means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  But  when 
time  at  length  difcovered  to  the  Spanifli  court 
the  importance  of  its  American  pofleflions,  the 
neceflity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and 
practices,  prevalent  among  military  adventurers, 
it  was  found  requitite  to  fubftitute  the  inflitutions 
of  regular  government. 


{  One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  ITie  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
imitated  the  fatal  example  or  their  countrymen 
fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed  themfelves  in 
.  '  .      '  •         ,    fcarch- 
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fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with  the  fame  incon- 
fiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  efFeOs  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  mafters,  who 
in  impofmg  tafks  had  no  regard  either  to  what 
they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform, 
pined  away  and  periihed  fo  faft,  that  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  Spain,  inftead  of  poffeff- 
ing  countries  peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be 
fufceptible  of  progreflive  improvement,  would 
foon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a  vaft  uninhabited 
defert.  "■''      •       '■       *         *  < 
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The  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  fo 
fenfible  of  this,  and  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  the 
extinftion  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened 
to  render  their  acquifitions  of  no  value,  that 
from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  been  made  for  fecuring  to  that 
unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. But  the  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  empire,  the  feeblenefs  of  government  in 
the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  audacity  of 
foldiers  unaccuftomed  to  reftraint,  prevented 
thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating  with 
any  confiderable  influence.  The  evil  continued 
to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an 
interval  of  leifure  from  the  affairs  oF  Europe  to 
take  it  into  attentive  confidcration.  He  confulted  Tiapeifonj 
not  only  with  his  minifters  and  the  members  of  he  adviUi. 

V  4  the 
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the  council  of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  feveral 

perfons  who  had  refided  long  in  the  New  World, 

to  aid  them  with  the  refult  of  their  experience 

and  obfervation.     Fortunately  for  the  people  of 

America,  among  thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las 

Cafas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a 

miffion  from  a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa  ^. 

Though,   fmce  the  mifcarriage  of  his   former 

fchemes  for  the*  relief  of  the  Indians;  he  had 

continued  fliut  up  in  his  clolfter,  or  occupied  in 

religious   functions,   his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 

former  objects   of   his   pity   was   fo  far   from 

abating,  that,  from  an  increafed  knowledge  of 

their  fufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.     He 

feized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his 

favourite  maxims  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 

Indians.     With  the  movipg  eloquence  natural  to 

^   man   on  whofe  mind^  the  fcenes   which  he 

had   beheld  had   made   a  deep   impredion,  he 

deicribed  the  irreparable  wade  of  the  human 

fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  almoft 

totally  fwept  away  in  the  iilands  in  lefs  than 

fifty  years,  and  hadening  to  extindion  on  the 

continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.     With  the 

decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepoffefled  with 

the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,   he  imputed  all 

^his  to  a  fmgle  caufe,  to  the  exadions  and  cruelty 


9  Remcfal  Hift.  de  Chiapa^  p.  146. 
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of  his  countrymen,  and  contended  *hat  nothing  book 
could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  ^'" 
the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be  freemen,  and 
treating  them  as  fubjeds,  not  as  flaves.  Nor  did 
he  confide  for  the  fuccels  of  this  propofal  in  the 
powers  of  his  xjratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce 
them,  he  compofed  his  famous  treatife  concern- 
ing the  defl:ru£lion  of  America  **,  in  which  he 
relates,  with  many  horrid  circumftances,  but 
with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated  defcription, 
the  devaftation  of  every  province  which  had 
been  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.  [^    , , )  j..,.. 


■VT'.'ti.    "AthvA 


'■    The  emperor  was  deeply  affli£led  with  the  Hisfoiid- 
recital  of  fo  many  aftions  (hocking  to  humanity,  troducc « 
But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  thofe  of  Klti/'' 


tion 


Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  n[enJ]J*^™' 
from  oppreffion  was  but  one  ftep  towards  render* 
ing  his  poifeflions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable 
acquilition,  and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  he 
could  circumfcribe  the  power  and  ufurpations  of 
his  own  fubjefls  there.  The  conquerors  of 
America,  however  great  their  merit  had  been 
towards  their  country,  were  moftly  perfons  of 
fuch  mean  birth,  and  of  fuch  an  abjecb  rank  in 
fociety,  as  gave  no  dillini^ion  in  the  eye  of 
a  monarch.     The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which 
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fome  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age 
not  accuftomed  to  fee  men  in  inferior  condition 
elevated  above  thdr  level,  and  rifmg  to  emulate 
or  to  furpafs  the  ancient  nobility  in  fplendour. 
The  territories  which  their  leaders  had  appro- 
priated to  themfelves  were  of~fuch  enormous 
extent',  that  if  the  country  (hould  ever  be 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
they  muft  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful 
for  fubje^ts.  It  appeared  to  Charles  that  this 
abufe  required  a  remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other, 
and  that  the  regulations  concerning  both  muft 
be  enforced  by  a  mode  of  government  more 
vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into 
America.        >  i^i/o 


;.r^v;-;     u.f*':.'«;^iI-T;..i,    .,.., 


With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws, 
containing  many  faluiary  appointments  with 
refpefl:  to  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies ;  concerning  the 
ftation  and  jurifdi«Elion  of  the  royal  audiences  in 
different  parts  of  America ;  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice ;  the  order  of  government,  both  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil.  Thefe  were  approved  of  by 
all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were 
iffued  the  following  regulations,  which  excited 
univerfal  alarm,  and  occafioned  the  moft  violent 


»  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
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convulfions:    "  That  as  the  repartimicjitos  or 

fliares  of  land  feized  by  feveral  perfons  appeared 

to  be  exceflive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered 

to  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon 

the  death  of  any  conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands 

and  Indians  granted  to  him  fhall  not  defcend  to 

his  widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown : 

That  the  Indians  Ihall  henceforth  be  exempt 

from  perfonal  fervice,  and  (hall  not  be  compelled 

to  carry   the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour 

in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fiiheries : 

That  the  ftated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their 

fuperior  fliall  be  afcertained,  and  they  (hall  be 

paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 

perform :    That  all  perfons  who  are  or  have 

been  in  public  o(fices,  all  ecclefiaftics  of  every 

denomination,  all  hofpitals  and  monaderies,  (hall 

be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted 

to  them,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the  crown : 

That  every  perfon  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal 

concern   in  the  contefts   between  Pizarro  and 

Almagro,  (hould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians 
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All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  had  hitherto    His  minif- 
been  entrusted  with  the  diredlion  of  American    itiate  a- 
affairs,  and  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  the   ^**" 


Herrera,  dec.  7.  Ub.  vi.  c.  5.     Fernandez  Hill.  lib.  i. 
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BOOK    ftale  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft  thofe 
^    -  '    p  regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  Infant  colonies. 
>54»-      They  reprefented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards 
who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  nothing  could  be 
expelled  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  im- 
proving the  vaft  regions  over  which  they  were 
fcattered ;    that   the   fuccefs   of    every   fcheme 
for  this  purpofe  muft  depend  upon  the  miniftry 
.».>         and  fervice  of  the  Indians,  whofe  native  indo- 
lence and  averfion  to  labour,  no  profpeft  of 
benefit  or  promife  of  reward  could  furmount ; 
that  the  moment  the  right  of  impofing  a  tafk, 
and  exading  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken 
,from   their   mafters,    every   work  of   induftry 
muft   ceafe,   and   all   the   fources   from   which 
wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  muft  be 
ftopt  for  ever.     But  Charles,  tenacious   at  all 
limfes  of  his  own  opinions,   and  fo  much  im- 
preffed  at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  diforders 
which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was  willing 
to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dangerous 
remedy,  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  publlfliing 
the  laws.      That   they  might   be   carried   into 
execution  with  greater  vigour  and  authority,  he 
authorifed  Francifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair 
to  Mexico  as  Vifitador  or  fuperintendant  of  that 
country,   and   to   co-operate  with   Antonio  de 
Mendoza,    the    viceroy,    in    enforcing    them. 
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He    appointed    Blafco    Nugnez    Vela    to    be    b  oo  k. 
governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy ; 
and  in  order  to  firengthen  his  adminiftration,  he 
eftablifhed  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima,  in  J^'/p^ju'* 
which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  prefide 
as  judges  '. 


VI. 


A  victioy 


-^Vr.' 


The  viceroy  and  fuperintendant  failed  at  the  Effea^  of 
fame  time ;   and  an  account  of  the  laws  which 


tions  111 


they  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before  "^^  ^**"' 
them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was 
viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general  ruin.  The 
unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  .Indians  afFeded 
every  Spaniard  in  America  without  diflindion, 
and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
fome  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regu- 
lations, and  fuffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in 
New  Spain  had  now  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
the  reftraints  of  law  and  authority  under  the 
fteady  and  prudent  adminiftration  of  Mendoza, 
that  how  much  foever  the  fpirit  of  the  new 
ftatutes  was  detefted  and  dreaded,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  obftrud:  the  publication  of  them  by 
any  aft  of  violence  unbecoming  fubjedls.  The 
magiftrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  however, 
prefented  dutiful  addreffes  to  the  viceroy  and 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iil.  c.  24.     Gomaia,  c.  151.     Vega,  p.  2. 
lib.  iii.  c.  20.  ^  \- 

-.,.  fuper- 
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BOOK   fuperintendarit,    reprefenting    the    fatal    confe- 
^  Z^'_  ^  quences  of  enforcing  them.     Happily  for  them, 
.>543»      Mendoza,  by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was 
fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  ftate,  that  he 
knew  what  was  for  its  intereft  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear  ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office, 
difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom  poflefled 
by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  exercife  of. 
power.      They  engaged  to  fufpend,  for  fome 
time,  the  execution  of  what  was  offenfive  in  the 
new  laws,  and  not  only  confented  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  citizens  fliould  be  fent   to  Europe  to 
lay  before  the  emperor  the  apprehenfions  of  his 
fubjeds   in   New  Spain   with  refpedl   to   their 
tendency  and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with 
them  in  fupporting  their  fentiments.     Charles, 
moved  by  tTie  opinion  of  men  whofe  abilities  and 
integrity   entitled    them   to   decide   concerning 
what  fell  immediately   under   their   own  view, 
granted  fuch  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the 
laws  as  re-eflablifhed  the  colony  in  its  former 
tranquillity*".  ,  ,   ,  ^,    >> 


ftj  Pern.  In  Peru  the  florm  gathered  with  an  afped 

(till  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  fo 
foon  dilpelled.      The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of 


ni 


Fernandez  Hill.  lib.  I.  c.  3,4,  5.  Vega, p.  ii.lib. lii* 
c*  21,  22.  Herrcni,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  t.  7.  lib.  vii«  c,  14,  15. 
Tuiqucni.  Mend,  lad,  lib.  v.  c.  13.       ,  ,     • 
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a  rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fubje£led  book 
Mexico  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  farther  removed 
from  the  infpedion  of  the  parent  ftate,  and 
intoxicated  with  the  fudden  acquifition  of  weahh, 
carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater 
licence  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adven- 
turers in  the  New  World.  Amidft  the  general 
fubverfion  of  law  and  order,  occafioned  by  two 
fucceffive  civil  wars,  when  each*individual  was  at 
liberty  to  decide  for  himfelf,  without  any  guide 
but  his  own  intereft  or  paflions,  this  turbulent 
fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe  of  fubordination.  To 
men  thus  corrupted  by  anarchy,  the  introduction 
of  regular  government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy, 
and  the  authority  of  a  refpe<^able  court  of 
judicature,  would  of  themfelves  have  appeared 
formidable  reftraints,  to  which  they  would  have 
fubmitted  with  rcludance.  But  they  revolted 
with  indignation  againfl:  the  idea  of  complying 
with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  (hipped  at 
once  of  all  they  had  earned  fo  hardly  during 
many  years  of  fervice  and  fufFering.  As  the 
account  of  the  new  laws  fpread  fucceflively 
through  the  diflcrcnt  fettlemcnts,  the  inhabitants 
ran  together,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men 
exclaiming  againft  the  injullice  and  ingratitude 
of  their  fovcreign  in  depriving  ihem,  unheard 
and  unconvided,  of  their  poirtflions.  "  Is  this," 
cried  they,  "  the  recompencc  due  to  perfons, 

who. 
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who,  without  public  aid,  at  their  own  expence^ 
and  by  their  own  valour,  have  fubjefted  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  territories  of  fuch  immenfe 
extent  and  opulence?  Are  thefe  the  rewards 
beftowed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  diftrefs, 
for  having  encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ?  Whofe  merit 
is  fo  great,  whofe  conduft  has  been  fo  irreproach- 
able, that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by  fome 
penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loofe  and  compreherlive,  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  that  all  (hould  be  entangled  in  their 
fnare?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has 
held  fome  public  office,  and  all,  without  di(- 
tinftion,  have  been  conllrained  to  take  an  adivc 
part  in  the  cojitcft  between  the  two  rival  chiefs. 
Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property 
becaufe  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the 
latter  to  be  punilhed  on  account  of  what  they 
could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the  conquerors  of  this 
great  empire,  inftcad  of  receiving  marks  oi 
diftindion,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  confola- 
tion  of  providing  for  their  widows  and  children, 
and  leave  them  to  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the 
fcanty  fupply  they  can  extort  from  unfeeling 
courtiers "  ?  Wc  are  not  able  now,  continued 
ihey,  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quell  of 


i  ' 
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more  fecure  fettlements ;  our  conftitutions  debi- 
litated with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with 
wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for  a(Slive  fervice ;  but 
ftill  we  poflefs  vigour  fufficient  to  aflert  our  juft 
rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  fufFer  them  to  be 
wrefted  from  us "."  *r>\,«^TS'T»T.i*t 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered  with  vehe-  ^n  infur- 
mence,  and  liftened  to  with  univerfal  approbation,  vented  by 
their  paffions  were  inflamed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  ration°ot 
that  they  were  prepared  for  the  moft  violent 
meafures ;  and  began  to  hold  confultations  in 
different  places,  how  they  might  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent 
not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulgation  of 
the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were 
diverted  by  the  addrefs  of  Vaca  de  Caftro,  who 
flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  foon  as 
the  viceroy  and  judges  fhould  arrive,  and  had 
leifure  to  examine  their  petitions  and  remon- 
ftrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endea- 
vouring to  procure  fome  mitigation  in  the  rigour 
of  laws  which  had  been  framed  without  due 
attention  either  to  the  flate  of  the  country,  or  to 
the  fentimcnts  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree 
of  accommodation  to  thefe,  and  even  fome  con- 

*'  Gumara,  o.  152.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,  If*' 
Vfga,  p.  II.  lib*  iii.  c.  »o,  22.  lib.  iv«  c.  31  4. 
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of  dilafFec- 
tioii  in- 
crcifed  by 
the  vicerO)'. 


March  4* 


ceflions  on  the  part  of  government,  were  now 
become  requifite  to  compofe  the  prefent  ferment, 
and  to  foothe  the  colonifts  into  fubmiffion,  by 
infpiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 
But  without  profound  difcernment,  conciliating 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  fuch  a  plan 
could  not  be  carried  on.     The  viceroy  pofleffed 
none  of  thefe.     Of  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men 
for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only  with 
integrity  and  courage ;    the  former  harih  and 
uncomplying,  the  latter  bordering  fo  frequently 
on  ralhnefs  or  obftinacy,  that  in  his  fituation  they 
were  defers   rather   than  virtues.      From  the 
moment  that  he  landed  at  Tumbez,  Nugnez 
Vela  feems  to  have  confidered  himfelf  merely  as 
an  executive  officer,  without  any  difcretionary 
power  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  whatever  he  obferved 
or  heard  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  country,  he 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations   with 
unrelenting  rigour.      In  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  pafled,  the  natives  were  declared  to  be 
free,  every  perfon  in  public  office  was  deprived 
of  his  lands  and  fervants ;  and  a$  an  example  of 
obedience  to  others,  he  would  not  fuffer  a  fmgle 
Indian   to  be  employed   in   carrying   his  own 
baggage  in  his  march  towards  Lima.     Amaze« 
ment  and  confternation  went  before  him  as  he 
approached  ;    and  fo  little  folicitous  was  he  to 
prevent  thefc  from  augmenting,  that,  on  enter- 
..    '  P  •  ing 
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ing  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  came  book 
to  obey  the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  not  to  \^S~*~i 
difpenfe  with  his  laws.  This  harfli  declaration  *543- 
was  accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  {till 
more  intolerable,  haughtinefs  in  deportment, 
a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decifion  in  difcourfe, 
and  an  infolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little 
accuftomed  to  hold  civil  authority  in  high  re(pe£i;% 
Every  attempt  to  procure  a  rufpenfion  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  confidered  as 
flowing  from  a  fpirit  of  difaSedtion  that  tended 
to  rebellion.  Several  perfons  of  rank  were  con- 
fined, and  fome  put  to  death,  without  any  form 
of  trial.  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arrefted,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and 
his  merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  infur- 
re£lion  in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains, 
and  fhut  up  in  the  common  jaiP.  f 


But  however  general  the  indignation  was  Themai- 
againft  fuch  proceedings,  it  b  probable  the  hand  churrcon- 
of  authority  would  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  I^XcImx* 
fupprefs  it,  or  to  prevent  it  burfting  out  with  >«*d"' 
open  violence,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been 
provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to 
unite  and  to  dire^  their  efforts.      From  the 

I*  ZaratCt  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25.    Gomara,  c.  153—15^* 
^^i'^t  p*  ii<  lib.  iv.  c.  4»  5.     Fcrnand«Z|  lib.  i.  0.  6 — 10. 
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time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulaflons 
was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only 
perfon  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they 
threatened  the  colony.    From  all  quarters,  letters 
and  addrefles  were  fent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to 
ftand  forth  as  their  common  protedor,  and  offer- 
ing  to  fupport  him  in  the  attempt  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.     Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in 
talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambi- 
tious,  and   of  courage   no  lefs   daring.      The 
behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his 
brothers  and  himfelf,  dwelt  continually  on  his 
mind.     Ferdinand  a  ftate  prifoner  in  Europe, 
the  children  of  the  governor  in  cuftody  of  the 
viceroy,  and  fent  aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country, 
for  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  which  Spain 
was  indebted  to  his  family.      Thcfe  thoughts 
prompted  him  to  feek  for  vengeance,  and  to 
alTert  the  rights  of  his  family,  of  which  he  now 
confidered  himfelf  as  the  guardian  and  the  heir. 
But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily  furmount  that 
veneration   for   his   fovereign  which   feems   to 
be  interwoven  in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching 
in  arms  againlt  the  royal  flandard  filled  him 
with  horror.     He  hefitated  long,  and  was  ftill 
unrefolved,  when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the 
univerfal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty 
vm  tji  ■  ■  of 
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took  pofleflion  of  the  royal  treafure,  appointed 
officers,  levied  foldiers,  leized  a  large  train  of 
artillery  which  Vaca  de  Caftro  had  depofited  in  , 
Gumanga,  and  fet  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  bee»  / 
advancing  againft  a  public  enemy.     Difaffedion  < 
having  now  afllimed  a  regular  form,  and  being 
united  under  a  chief  of  fuch  diftinguiflied  name, 
many  perfons  of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard  j 
and  a  confiderable  parr  of  the  troops,  raifed  by  , 
the  viceroy  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  deferted  to 
him  in  a  body ''. 


VI. 


>S4J' 
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of  becoming  foon  a  vidim  himfelf  to  the  feverity  book 
of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  refidence 
at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco. 
All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
received  him  with  tranfports  of  joy  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal,  they  eleded  him  procurator-general  of  the 
Spanifti  nation  in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  ., 
the  late  regulations.  They  empowered  him  to 
lay  their  remonflrances  before  the  royal  audience 
m  Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians,  authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in 
Under  fandion  of  this  nomination  Pizarro 
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1  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  i.  Gomara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega,  p.  1 1. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4—12.  Fernandez,  lib.  I.  c.  12 — 17.  Hertera, 
'3ec.  7.  lib.  vli.  c.  18,  &c.  lib.  vlii.  c.  1—5. 
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Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution 
had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The 
violence  of  the  viceroy's  adminiftration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  than 
his  over-bearing  haughtinefs  was  odious  to  his 
alTociates,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience. 
During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  fopie  fymptoms 
of  coldnefs  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began 
to  appear '.  But  as  foon  as  they  entered  upon 
the  exercife  of  their  refpeftive  offices,  both 
parties  were  fo  much  exafperated  by  frequent 
contefts,  arifmg  from  interference  of  jurifdidion, 
and  contrariety  of  opinion,  that  their  mutual 
difguft  foon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges 
thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at 
liberty  prifoners  whom  he  had  confined,  juftified 
the  malcontents,  and  applauded  their  remon- 
flrances.  At  a  time  when  both  departments 
of  government  fhould  have  united  againd  the 
approaching  enemy,  they  were  contending  with 
each  other  for  fuperiority.  The  judges  at 
length  prevailed.  The  viceroy,  univerfally 
odious,  and  abandoned  even  by  his  own  guards, 
was  feized  in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a 
defert  ifland  on  the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there 
until  he  could  be  fent  home  to  Spain* 


'  Gomara,  c.  171. 
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Views  of 
Pizarro. 


The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this,  having  book 
alTumed  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  into 
their  own  hands,  iffued  a  proclamation  fufpend- 
ing  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and 
fent  a  meffage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they 
had  already  granted  whatever  he  could  requeft, 
to  difmifs  his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They  could  hardly 
exped  that  a  man  fo  daring  and  ambitious  would 
tamely  comply  with  this  requifition.  It  was 
made,  probably,  with  no  fuch  intention,  but 
only  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own 
condud ;  for  Cepeda,  the  prefident  of  the  court 
of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and  afpiring  lawyer, 
feems  to  have  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Pizarro,  and  had  already  formed  the  plan, 
which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  devoting  him- 
felf  to  his  fervice.  The  imprifonment  of  the 
viceroy,  the  ufurpation  of  the  judges,  together 
with  the  univerfal  confufion  and  anarchy  con- 
fequent  upon  events  fo  fmgular  and  unexpected, 
opened  new  and  vaft  profpeds  to  Pizarro.  He 
now  beheld  the  fupreme  power  within  his  reach. 
Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  pufli  on  towards 
the  objed  which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view. 
Carvajal,  the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and 
guide  of  all  his  anions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye 
upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought 
to  aim.     Inftead  of  the  inferior  funftion  of 
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BOOK  procurator  for  the  Spanifli  fettlements  in  Peru, 
he  openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  whole  province,  and  required  the 
court  of  audience  to  grant  him  a  commiflion  to 
that  effeft.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was 
neither  leader  nor  army  to  oppofe  him,  fuch 
a  requeft  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a 
command.  But  the  judges,  either  from  unwil- 
'  lingnefs  to  relinquilh  power,  or  frt5m  a  defire 
of  preferving  fome  attention  to  appearances, 
hefitated,  or  feemed  to  helitate,  about  complying 
He  affumes  with  what  he  demanded.  Carvajal,  impatient  of 
memr' "  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations, 
marched  into  the  city  by  night,  feized  feverai 
officers  of  didindion  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and 
hanged  them  without  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
Next  morning  the  court  of  audience  iflued  a 
commiffion  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing 
Pizarro  governor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers, 
civil  a$  well  as  military,  and  he  entered  the 
town  that  day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  his  new  dignity '. 

oa.  a8.         But  amidft  the  diforder  and  turbulence  which 
move"his  accompanicd  this  totill  diflblution  of  the  frame 

liberty. 

•  Zaratc,  lib.  v.  c.  8—10.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  13 — 
19.  Gomara,  c.  159—163.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  18—25. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  10—20. 
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of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet  loofe  book 
from  the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and  authority,  «,  _  '  ^ 
adted  with  fuch  capricious  irregularity,  that  'S44« 
events  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  unexpected 
followed  in  a  rapid  fucceflion.  Pizarro  had 
fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new  powers  with 
which  he  was  invefted,  when  he  beheld  for- 
midable enemies  life  up  to  oppofe  him.  The 
viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  a  veflel  by 
the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  carried  to  Spain  under  cuftody  of  Juan 
Alvarez,  one  of  their  own  number  ;  as  foon  as 
they  were  out  at  fea,  Alvarez,  either  touched 
with  remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  kneeled  down 
to  his  prifoner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment 
to  be  free,  and  that  he  himfelf,  and  every 
perfon  in  the  fhip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  * 
reprefentative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  .  ' 
ordered  the  pilot  of  the  veflel  to  fhape  his 
courfe  towards  Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he 
landed  there,  erefted  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
refumed  his  fundlions  of  viceroy.  Several  per- 
fons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the 
feditious  fpiiit  which  reigned  at  Cuzgo  and 
Lima  had  not  reached,  inftantly  avowed  their 
refolution    to    fupport    his    authority*.      The 
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*  Zarate,  lib.  r.  c.  9.    Comara,  c.  165.    Fernandez,  lib.  i. 
c.  2g.     Kerrera,  dec  7.  lib.  viii,  c.  ly. 
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BOOK  Violence  of  Pizarro's  government,  who  obferved 
every  individual  with  the  jealoufy  natural  to 
ufurpers,  and  who  punifhed  every  appearance  of 
difaffe£lion  with  unforgiving  feverity,  foon  aug- 
mented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  forced  fome  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly 
to  him  for  refuge.  While  he  was  gathering 
fuch  flrength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began 
to  alTume  the  appearance  of  what  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego  Centeno, 
a  bold  and  a£live  officer,  exafperated  by  the 
cruelty  and  oppreflion  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant- 
governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a 
confpiracy  againfl:  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and 
(declared  for  the  viceroy ".      ' 


I 


.  '545- 
PIzarro 

marclies 

againll  ttlm. 


,.,:jPizarro,  though  alarmed  with  thofe  appear- 
ances of  hoftility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of  the 
empire,  was  not  difconcerted.  He  prepared  to 
?iflert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained, 
y^ith  the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  accuf- 
tomed  to  command,  and  marched  diredly 
againfl:  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was 
neareft  as  well  as  moft:  formidable.  As  he 
was  mailer  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru, 
and  mofl:  of  the  military  men  were  attached 


"  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.   18.     Gomara,   c.  169.     Herrcra, 
dec.  "j,  lib.  ix,  c.  27.  .  , 
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to  his  family,  his  troops  were  fo  numerous,  that  book 
the  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated 
towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him;  and 
in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild  mountainous 
country,  fuffered  hardfhips  and  encountered  diffi* 
culties,  which  no  troops  but  thofe  accuftomed 
to  ferve  in  America  could  have  endured  or 
furmounted  *.  The  viceroy  had  fcarcely  reached 
iQuito,  when  the  van-guard  of  Pizarro's  forces 
appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though^  near 
fourfcore,  was  as  hardy  and  adlive  as  any  young 
foldier  under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela  in- 
(lantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence, 
and  with  a  rapidity  more  refembling  a  flight 
than  a '  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of 
Popayan.  Pizarro  continued  to  purfue;  but 
finding  it  impoffible  to  overtake  him,  returned 
to  Quito.  From  thence  he  difpatched  Carvajal 
jto  oppofe  Centeno,  who  was  growing  formidable 
in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he 
himfelf  remained  there  to  make  head  againd  the 
viceroy  \ 


i 


fltfiat<d> 


By  his  own  adivity,  and  the  afTiftance  of  The  viceroy 
Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  aflembled  four 

"  Sec  NOTE  XXV.  »  '   * 

*  ZaratCylib.  v.  c.  15,  16  —  24.  Gomara,  c.  167.    Veg;« 

p.   II.  lib.  iv.  c.  25 — 28.     Fernandez,  lib.  u  c.  34.  40. 

Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vlii.  c.  16.  20—37.  • 
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BOOK  hundred  men  in  Popayan.      As   he  retained, 
^''       amidft  all  his  difafters,   the  fame  elevation  of 
mind,  and   the   fame  high  fenfe   of  his   own 
dignity,  he  rejedled  with  dildain  the  advice  of 
fomc  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  tjo  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring 
that  it  was  only  by  the  fword  that  a  conteft  with 
rebels  could  be  decided.     With  this  intention 
he  marched  back  to  C^ito.     Pizarro,  relying 
on  the  fuperior  number,  and  ftill  more  on  the 
difcipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,   advanced 
refoluteiy  to  meet  him.     The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who 
knew  that  the  poffeflion  of  a  great  empire,  the 
fate   of  their   leaders,    and   their   own   future 
fortune,  depended  upon  the  iflue  of  that  day. 
But  Pizarro's  veterans  pufhed  forward  ^ith  fuch 
regular  and  well-directed  force,  that  they  foon 
began   to  make   impreffion   on   their   enemies. 
The   viceroy,   by   extraordinary   exertions,    in 
which   the  abilities  of  a  commander  and   the 
courage   of   a   foldier   were   equally  difplayed, 
held  vi(!lory  for   fome  time  in  fufpence.      At 
length  he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds ;  and 
the  rout  of  his  followers  became  general.     They 
were  hotly  purfued.     His  head  was  cut  oft',  and  j 
placed  on  the  public   gibbet  in  Quito,  which 
Pi/arro  entered  in  triumph.     The  troops  aft'em- 
llcd  by  Ccntcno  were  difperfcd  foon  after  by 
i  "[.-'rtl  Carvajal, 
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Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to  fly  to  the  book. 
mountains,  where  he  remained  for  feveral  months 
concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  perfon  in  Peru, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of  Chili, 
fubmitted  to  Pizarro;  and  by  his  fleet,  under 
Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  un- 
rivalled command  of  the  South-Sea,  but  had 
taken  poflTeflion  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  garrifon 
in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
illhmus,  which  rendered  him  mafter  of  the  only 
avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  • 

Peru,  that  was  nfed  at  that  period  ^. 

After  this  declfive  vi£lory,  Pizarro  and  his  Pizarronrf- 
followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito,  and  fumcthc 
during  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  exultation,  oa'Iru!' '^ 
they   ran   into  every  excefs   of   licentious   in- 
dulgence, with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among 
low    adventurers    upon    extraordinary  fuccefs. 
But  amidft  this  diflipation,  their  chief  and  his 
confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  ferious,  and  deliberated 
with  much  folicitude  concerning  the  part  that  he 
ought  now  to  take.     Carvajal,  no  lels  bold  and 
decifive  in  counfel  than  in  the  field,  had  from 


y  Zaratc,  lib.  V.  c.  31,32.  Gomara.c.  170.  Vega,  p.  11. 
lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  lernautlez,  lib.  i.  c.  51—54.  Hcrrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  X.  c.  13.  19 — 22.  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  i — 3.  Benzo, 
lib.  iii.  c.  I.!.  "    "'    ..-.  ..-  .^  -r 
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BOOK  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that  in  the 
,_  -/-  _j  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to 
^i^^-  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe  ;  that  he  muft 
either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  poffeffion  of 
the  government  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  fame 
maxim  with  greater  earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving 
an  account  of  the  victory  at  Quito,  he  remon- 
ftrated  with  him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory. 
"  You  have  ufurped  (faid  he,  ia  a  letter  written 
to  Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
commiffion  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  marched, 
in  hoflile  array,  againd  the  royal  (landard ;  you 
have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your  fovereign 
in  the  field,  have  defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will 
forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity,  or  that 
any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or 
fmcere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious 
favour  of  another.  Aflume  yourfelf  the  fove- 
reignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of 
which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the 
rights  both  of  difcovery  and  conqueft.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru 
of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your  intercfl  by 
liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by 
inlUtuting  ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating  titles 
of  honour  fimiiur  to  thofe  which  are  courted 
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with  fo  much  eagernefs  in  Europe.  By  eftablifli- 
ing  orders  of  knighthood,  with  privileges  and 
diftinftions  refembling  thofe  in  Spain,  you  may 
beftow  a  gratification  upon  the  officers  in  your 
fervice,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of  military  men. 
Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only  that  you 
ought  to  attend ;  endeavour  to  gain  the  natives. 
By  marrying  the  Coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Sun 
next  in  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  you  will  induce 
the  Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the  blood 
of  their  antient  princes,  to  uiiite  with  the 
Spaniards  in  fupport  of  your  authority.  Thus, 
at  the  head  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Peru, 
as  well  as  of  the  new  fettlers  there,  you  may 
fet  at  defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel 
with  eafe  any  feeble  force  which  it  can  fend 
at  fuch  a  diftance."  Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who 
was  now  Pizarro*s  confidential  counfellor,  warmly 
fecondcd  Carvajal*s  exhortations,  and  employed 
whatever  learning  he  poffeflTed  in  demonftrating, 
that  all  the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had 
been  raifed  to  pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity 
of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights, 
but  by  their  own  afpiring  valour  and  perfonal 
merit '. 
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'  Vtga,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.     Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34, 
Jib.  if.  c.  I.  4y.     Ilerrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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Spain. 


Confulta- 
tiuns  ut  the 
Spanift)  mi- 
ni Iters. 


PiZARRO  liftened  attentively  to  both,  and 
could  not  conceal  the  fatisfadion  with  which  he 
contemplated  the  obje£l  that  they  prefented  to 
his  view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  few  men  poffefs  that  fuperior  ftrength  of 
mind,  and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable 
of  forming  and  executing  fuch  daring  fchemes, 
as  cannot  be  accomplifhed  without  overturning 
the  eftablifhed  order  of  fociety,  and  violating 
thofe  maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accuftomed 
to  hold  facred.  The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's 
talents  circumfcribed  his  ambition  within  more 
narrow  limits.  Inftead  of  afpiring  at  inde- 
pendent power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the 
obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation 
of  the  authority  which  he  now  poffefled ;  and 
for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  officer  of  diftinftion 
thither,  to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his 
conduft,  and  of  the  flate  of  the  country,  as 
might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  minifters, 
cither  from  inclination  or  from  neceffity,  to 
continue  him  in  his  prefent  flation. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  refpeft 
to  the  part  which  he  (hould  take,  confultations 
were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  lefs  folicitude, 
concerning  the  mealures  which  ought  to  be 
purfued  in  order  to  re-elti\bli(li  tlie  emperor's 

authority 
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iuthority  in  Peril.    Though  unacquainted  v^ith   book 
thie  laft  excefles  of  outrage  to  which  the  mal- 
contents had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the 
court  had  received  an  account  of  the  infur- 
re^on  againft  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprifonmcnty 
and  the  ufurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro. 
A  revolution  fo  alarming  called  for  an  immediate 
interpofidon  of  the  emperor's  abilities  and  autho- 
rity.   But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time 
in  Germany,  in  conducting  the  war  againft  the 
famous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  mod 
interefting  and  arduous  enterprifes  in  his  reign, 
the  care  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  diforders 
in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  fon  Philip^  and  the 
counfellors  whom  Charles  had  appointed   to 
ailift  him  in  the  government  of  Spain  during 
his  abfence.      At  fird  view,    the   anions  of 
Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  fo  repugnant 
to  the  duty  of  fubje^s  towards  their  fovereign^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  minifters  infifted  on 
declaring  them  inflantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion, 
and  on  proceeding  to  punifh  them  with  exemplary 
rigour.     But  when  the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and 
indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable  obdacles 
to  the  execution  of  this  meafure  prefented  them- 
felves.      The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
(Irength  and  glory  bf  the  Spanifli  armies,  were 
then  employed  in  Germany.    Spain,  exhaufled 
*    VOL.  lu.  R  if 
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of  mfen  and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  Wars,  ftt 
.which  fhe   had  been  involved   by  the  ifedlefs 
ambition  of  two  fucceffive  monarchs,  could  nm 
,eafily  equip  an  armament  of  fuffidient  force 
to  reduce  l*izarro.  ,>  To  tranfport  any  refpfeftable 
body  of  troopa  to  a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru, 
appeared   almoll    iftopoflible.      Whik    Pizarro 
jcontinued  mader  of  the  South  Sea,  the  dired 
jroute  by  Noinbre  de  Dios  and  Panama  was 
impradicable.     An  attempt  to  march  to  Quito 
jby  land  through  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  j)rovince  of  Popayan,  acrofs  regions  of 
prodigious  extent,  defolate,   unhealthy,  or  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  hodile  tribes,  would  be 
attended  with  unfurmountable  danger  and  hard* 
ihtps.     The  paflage  to  the  South  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain, 
and  fo  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on 
in  a  courfe  of  navigation  fo  remote  and  pre- 
carious.    Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relin* 
quifli ,  the   fyfteiu  which   the   ardour   of  their 
loyalty  had  firfl  fuggefted,  and  to  attempt  by 
Icjnient  meafures  what  could  not  be  ciFcfted  by 
force.     It  was  manifeft,  from  Pizarro's  folicitude 
to  reprefent  his  conduft  in  a  favourable  light  to 
the. emperor,  that,  notwithftanding  the  exceffes 
.  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  itili  retained 
■jy  ,>i  •**-  .ifenti- 
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fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovereign.  By 
a  proper  application  to  thefc)  together  with  foihe 
fuch  concedions  as  fliould  difcover  a  fpirit  of  *^^^* 
moderation  and  forbearance  in  government,  there 
was  ftill  room  to  hope  that  he  might  be  yet 
reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyahy  natural  to 
Spaniards  might  fo  far  >  .ve  among  his  fol- ' 
lowers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
to  uphold  his  ufurped  authority,   iinki    fv-  i^v^^^ 

The  fuccefs,  however,  of  this  negociation,  no  ^^/^a  ap- 
lefs  delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  repair  to 
entirely  on  the  abilities   and  addreis  of   the  pr"ndent. 
perfon  to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed.     After 
weighing  with  much  attention  the  comparative        -;' 
merit  of  various  perfons,  the  Spaniffa  minifters 
jfixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon  P^dro  de  la 
Gafca,  a  pried  in  no  higher  ftation  than  that  of 
counfellor  to  the  Inquifition.      Though  in  no 
public  office,  he  had  been  occafionally  employed 
by  government  in  affairs  of  truft  and  confe- 
quence,  and  had  conduced  them  with  no  lefs 
ikill  than  fuccefs ;    difplaying    a   gentle    and 
infmuating    temper,    accompanied  with    much 
fitmnefs ;    probity,  fuperior  to  any  feeling  of 
private  interefl ;  and  a  cautious  circumfpeftion 
in  concerting  meafures,  followed  by  fuch  vigour 
in  executing  rhem,  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance 
Mrer^i  .  '        R  2        •  with 
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with  the  other.      Tbefe  qualities  marked  him 
out  for  the  fonclion  to  which  he  was  deflined* 
The  emperor,  to  whom  Gafca  was  not  unknown^ 
warmly  approved  of  the  choice,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expreflions 
of  good-will  and  confidence,  no  lefs  honoural>le 
to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  fubjedt  who 
received  it.    Gafca,  notwithftanding  his  advanced 
age  and  feeble  conflitution,   and  though,, from 
the  apprehenfions  natural  to  a  man,  who,  during 
the  coiirfe  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his 
own  country,  he  dreaded  the  effef^s  of  a  long 
vdyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate  *,  did  not 
hefitate  ^  moment  about  complying  with  the 
Mismode-     will  of  his  fovercigu.     But  as  a  proof  that  it  was 
from  this  principle  alone  he  a^ed^  he  refufed  a 
bilhopric  which  was  offered  to  him,  in  ordef  that 
he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified 
charaifter ;   he  would  accept  of  no  higher  tide 
than  that  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima>   and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
(alary  on  account  of  his  difcharglnig  the  duties  of 
that  office.      AU  he  required  was,   that  the 
expenee  •£    fuppoitii^   his  family  fhould  be 
defrayed  by  the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like 
a  mii]ifler  of  peace  with  his  govrn  and  breviary, 
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this  would    not    load  the   revenue    with  any   v_,^/  _j 
enormous  burden  ^  oi^  ^ivsois^^^  4-'6:      »$46. 

BtJT  while  he  difcovered  fuch  difinterefted 
moderation  with  refpe^  to  whatever  related 
perfonally  to  himfelf,  he  detnanded  his  ofHcial 
powers  in  a  very  different  tone.  He  infifted,  as 
he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  country  fo  remote 
from  the  feat  of  government,  where  he  could 
not  have  recourle  to  his  fovereign  for  new 
inCtru^tions  on  every  emergence  \  and  as  the 
whole  fuccefs  of  his  negociations  mufl;  depend 
upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  inverted  with 
unlimited  authority;  that  his  jurifdi£lion  muft 
reach  to  all  perfons  anu  to  all  caufes ;  that  he 
muil  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to  punifh,  or 
to  reward,  as  circumflances  and  the  behaviour  of 
different  men  might  require ;  that  in  cafe  of 
refinance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be 
authorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force 
of  arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
call  for  affiilance  from  the  governors  of  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  America.     Thefe  powers, 


m.  ^ 


*  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  C.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez, 
lib.  ii.  c.  14-16.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  ^  c.  4,  &c.  '.  > 
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thou^  manifeftly  conducive  to  the  great  objects 
of  his  miflion,  appeared  to  the  Spanlfh  miniflers 
'546»  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which 
ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a  fubjeft,  and  they 
refufed  to  grant  them.  But  the  emperor's  views 
were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  nature  of 
his  employment,  Gafca  muft  be  entrufted  with 
difcretionary  power  in  feveral  points,  and  all  his 
efforts  might  prove  ineffeftual  if  he  was  circum- 
fcribed  in  any  one  particular,  Charles  fcrupled 
not  to  inveft  him  with  authority  to  the  full 
extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  fatisfied  with 
this  frefli  proof  of  his  mailer's  confidence,  Gafca 
haftened  his  departure,  and,  without  either 
money  or  troops,  fet  out  to  quell  a  formidable 
rebellion  % 


His  arrival 
at  Panama. 


On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  found 
Herman  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  polled  there, 
by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
men,  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hoftile  forces. 
But  Gafca  appeared  in  fuch  pacific  guife,  with  a 
train  fo  little  formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no 
fuch  dignity  as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was 
received  with  much  refpefl.  From  Nombre  de 
Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with 
a  fimilar  reception  from  Hinojofa,  whom  Pizarro 
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had  entrufted  with  the  goverhmcrit  of  that 
town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet  Rationed 
there.  In  both  places  he  held  the  fame  lan- 
guage, declaring  that  he  was  fent  by  their 
fovereign  as  a  meffenger  of  peace,  not  as  a 
minifter  of  vengeance  ;  that  he  came  to  redrefs 
all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  which 
had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  pad  offences,  and 
to  re-eftablilh  order  and  juftice  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the 
fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fanctity  of  his 
profeflion,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour, 
gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The  venera- 
tion due  to  a  perfon  clothed  with  legal  authority, 
and  ading  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commiflion,  began 
to  revive  among  men  accuftomed  for  fome  time 
to  nothing  more  refpe^lable  than  an  ufurped 
jurifdidion.  Hmojofa,  Mexia,  and  feveral  other 
officers  of  diftindlion,  to  each  of  whom  Oafca 
applied  feparately,  were  gained  over  to  his 
intereft,  and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occafioa 
of  declaring  openly  in  his  favour  **.  • 

y'    ,  '  '  -       -  •  ■» 

I  This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded 
them.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca*8  arrival 
at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  commiffion, 

^  Fernandez,  Hb.  ii.  c.  21,  &c.     Zarate,  lib.  vi,  c,  6,  7, 
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BOOK  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  not  only  to  render 
y_  /  .  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy  concerning  what 
»546«  was  paft,  by  an  aft  of  general  oblivion;  but 
fecure  with  refpedl  to  the-  future  by  repealing 
the  obnoxious  laws  ;  inftead  of  accepting  with 
gratitude  his  fovereign's  gracious  conceiRons,  he 
was  fo  much  exafperated  on  finding  that  he  was 
not  to  be  continued  in  his  (lation  as  governor  of 
the  country,  that  he  inftantly  refolved  to  oppofe 
the  prefident-s  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  prevent 
his  exerciiing  any  jurifdiftion  there.:  To  this 
defperate  refolution  he  added  another  highly 
prepofterous.  He  fent  a  new  deputation  to 
3pain  to  juftify  this  conduft,  and  to  infid^  in 
name  of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a 
confirmation  of  tht  government  to  himfelf  during 
Hfe,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  tranquillity 
there.  The  perfons  entrufted  with  this  ftrange 
commiflion,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to 
the  prefident,  and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to 
depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  They 
carried  likewife  fecret  inftruftions  to  Hinojofa, 
directing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty 
•  thbufand  pefos,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily 
with  what  was  demanded  of  him;  and  if  he 
ihould  continue  obftinate,  to  cut  him  off  either 
by  affaflination  or  poifon  %  '     i  ict* 

«  Zaratc,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     FernandeZf  Ub.  il.  e.  3t»  54. 
Jierrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c,  9»  10. 
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'  Many  circumAances  concurred  in  puil»ng  oq 
Pizarro  to  thofe  Tvild  meafures.  Having  been 
once  accudomed  to  fupreme  command,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending  to  a  private  ^^^^"^^^^ 
ilation.  Confcious  of  his  own  demerit,  he 
fufpefted  that  the  emperor  fludied  only  to 
deceive  him,  and  v^ould  never  pardon  the  out- 
rages which  he  had  committed.  His  chief  con* 
fidents,  no  lefs  guilty,  entertained  the  fame 
appreheniions.  The  approach  of  Gafca  with- 
out any  military  force  excit  d  no  ^Tror.  There 
were  now  above  fix  thouiand  Spaniards  f:  led  in 
Peru ' ;  and  at  the  head  of  thefe  he  doubted  not 
to  maintain  hisown  independence,  if  the  court 
of  Spain  fhould  refufe  to  grant  what  he  required* 
But  he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  defection  had 
already  begun  to  fpread  among  thofe  whom  he 
trufled  mod.  Hinojofa,  amazed  at  Pizarro's 
precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in  oppo» 
fition  to  the  emperor's  commilTion,  and  difdain- 
ing  to  be  his  inilrument  in  perpetrating  the 
odious  crimes  points  ^  out  in  his  iecret  in- 
ftruftions,  publicly  recognized  the  title  of  the 
prefident  to  the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru, 
The  officers  unr'er  his  command  did  the  fame. 
Such  was  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
example,  that  it  reached  even  the  deputies  who 
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had  been  fent  from  Peru  ;  and  at  the  time  when 
Pizarro  expe6ted  to  hear  either  of  Gafca's  return 
to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received  an  account 
of  his  being  mafter  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and 
of  the  troops  ftationed  there. 
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iRRiTAfED  aimofl:  to  madnefs  by  events  fo 
unexpefted,  he  openly  prepared  for  war  j   and 
in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  his 
arms,  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima   to   proceed  to  the   trial   of  Gafca,  for 
the  crimes  of  having  feized  his  fhips,  feduced  his 
officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  pro- 
ceeding in  their   voyage   to   Spain.      Cepeda, 
though  ailing  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
commiffion,   did  not  fcruple  to  proflitute  the 
dignity  of  his  fimdion  by  finding  Gafca  guilty 
of  treafon,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on 
that  account*.     Wild,  and  even  ridiculous  as 
this  proceeding   was,   it   impofed  on  the  low 
illiterate  adventurers,    with    whom   Peru   was 
filled,    by   the  femblance  of  a   legal   fanftion 
warranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againfl: 
a  convicted  traitor.      Soldiers  accordingly  re- 
forted  from  every  quarter  to  his  ftandard,  and 
he  was  foon  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men,  the 
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bed  equipped  that  had  ever   taken  the   field 
ill  JPeru.  ,*M»  Ax  f«^  ,ix!Rq/^i 

Gasca,   on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  Prepare. 
muft  be  employed  in  order  to  accomplirti  the  caf  a. 
purpofe  of  his  million,  was  no  lefs  afliduous  in 
colleding  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena, 
and  other  fettlements  on  the  continent ;    and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition 
to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  con- 
fiderabie  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coaft  of  Peru. 
Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm ;  and      April. 
though  they  did  not   attempt  for  fome  time 
to  make  aiiy  defcent,  they  did  more  effeftual 
fervice,    by  fetting  a(hore  in   different   places 
perfons  who  difperfed  copies  of  the  a£b  of  general 
indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late  edidls  ; 
and  who  made  known  everywhere  the  pacific 
intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of  the  pre-    . 
fulent.     The  effecl  of  fpreading  this  information 
was  wonderful.     All  who  were  diffatisfied  with 
Pizarro's  violent  adminift ration,  all  who  retained 
any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  fovcreign,  began 
to  meditate   revolt.      Some  openly  deferted  a 
caufe   which  they  now  deemed  to  be   unjull. 
Centcno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay  con-  infui region 
cealed,   affeinhled    about    fifty   of    his    former  «'^'^"»^"°' 
adherents,  ani  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band 
advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.     I3y  a  fudden  attack 
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in  the  night-time,  in  which  he  difplayed  no  Ufi 
military  fkill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himfelf 
mader  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by 
a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  men.  Moft  of  tbefe 
having  ranged  thenifelves  under  his  banners,  he 
had  foon  the  command  of  a  refpedable  body  of 


troops 
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PiZARRO,  though  aftoniftied  at  beholding  bn6 
enemy  approaching  by  Tea,  and  another  by  land, 
at  a  time  when  he  trufled  to  the  union  of  all 
Peru  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more  un- 
daunted, and  more  accuflomed  to  the  viciiTitudes 
of  fortune,  than  to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled. 
As  the  danger  from  Centeno's  operations  was 
the  moft  urgent,  he  inftantiy  fet  out  to  oppofe 
him.  Having  provided  horfes  for  all  his  foldicra, 
he  marched  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every 
morning  he  found  his  force  diminifhed,  by 
numbers  who  had  left  him  during  the  night ; 
and  though  he  became  fufpicious  to  excefs,  and 
puniihed  without  mercy  all  whom  he  fufpefled, 
the  rage  of  defertion  was  too  violent  to  be 
checked.  Before  he  got  within  fight  of  the 
enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca,  he 
could    not   mufter    more  than  four  hundred 
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L?dl<;rs.     But  thefe  he  juftly  confidered  as  men 
of  trfed  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend. 
They  were  indeed  the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate 
of  his  followers,  confcious,  like  himfelf,  of  crimes 
for  which  they  could  hardly  expeft  forgivenefs, 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms.     With  thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack   odoUr  ic 
Centeno's  troops,  though  double  to  his  own  in 
number.      The  royalifts   did   not  decline  the 
combat.     It  was  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody 
that  had  hitherto,  been  fought  in   Peru.      At 
length   the   intrepid    valour  of  Pizarro,    and 
the  fuperiority  of  Carvajal's  military  talents, 
triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete vidory.     The  booty  was  immenfe*,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  cruel.    By  this 
fignal  fuccefs  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re- 
eftabliflied,  and  being  now  deemed  invincible 
in    the    field,    his    army    increafed    daily    in 
number^  ''^L^ft 

.t  But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
vidory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left 
Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  opprcflive 

*  See  NOTE  XXVI. 

•»  Zaratc,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  3.  Gomam,  c.  18;.  Vo<;n,  p.  n. 
llh.  V.  c.  iS,  ScQ.  FcrnauJc7.,lib.  11  0,  79.  Hcireri,  (Jcc.  i, 
lib.  ir.  c.  It  2. 
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dominion,  ereded  the  royal  ilandard,  and  Aldana^ 
with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from  the  iBeet^ 
took  poireffion  of  the  town.  About  the  fame 
time',  Gafca  landed  at  Tumbez  with  five 
hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  prefence, 
every  fettlement  in  the  low  country  declared  for 
the  king.  The  fituation  of  the  two  parties  was 
now  perfectly  reverfed  j  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  were  polTeffed  by  Pizarro  ;  all  the  reft 
of  the  empire,  from  Quito  fouthward,  acknow- 
ledged the  jurifdidion  of  the  prefident.  As  his 
ni^mbers  augmented  faft,  Gafca  advanced  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  country.  His  behaviour 
flill  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unaflliming  ;  he 
expreffed  on  every  occafion,  his  ardent  wifli 
of  terminating  the  conteft  without  bloodihed* 
More  folicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh,  he 
upbraided  no  man  for  paft  offences,  but  received 
them  as  a  father  receives  penitent  children  re- 
turning to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Though 
defirous  of  peace,  he  did  not  llacken  his  pre- 
parations for  war.  He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco"".  There  he 
remained  for  fome  montlis,  not  only  that  he 
might    have    time    to   make    another   attempt 


*  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  17.       >      ,,'7V;j    ATt'M    •' '^  *' 
•"  Zari;io,  lib.  \Ii.  c.  9.     Fcnuiidc/,  lib.  il.  c.  77.  82. 
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towards  an  accommodation  with  Pizarro,  but 
that  he  might  train  his  new  foldiers  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  accuftom  them  to  the  difcipline  of  a 
camp,  before  he  led  them  againfl:  a  body  df 
viftorious  veterans.  Pizarro,  intoxicated  with 
the  fucfefs  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  his 
arms,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  a 
thoufand  men  under  his  command,  refufed  to 
liften  to  any  terms,  although  Cepeda,  together 
with  feveral  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal 
himfelf ",  gave  it  as  their  advice  to  clofe  with  the 
prefidcnt's  offer  of  a  general  indemnity,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  obnoxious  laws ".  Gafca 
having  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  to  avoid 
imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  country*. 
men,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  at  the  Dec.  »^ 
head  of  fixtejn  hundred  men.    '  ;'*j> 

Pizarro,  confident  of  vi6lory,  fuffered  the  B<^thp:>rtics 
royalifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  t^Muc. 
Ouamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition,  and      '548» 
to  advance  within  four  '  "agues  of  that  capital, 
flattering  himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation 
as  rendered  efcape  impracticable  would  at  oncd 
terminate  the  war.      He  then  marched  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe  his  ground. 


'Wi 
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"  Zaratc,  lib.  vii.  c  (u    Ve^,  p.  fr.  Vh.  v.  c.  27. 
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and  made  the  difpoiition  of  the  troops  with  the 
difcerning  eye,  and  profound  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war  confpicuous  in  all  his  operations.  As 
the  two  armies  moved  forwards  flowly  to  the 
charge,  the  appearance  of  each  was  frngnlar. 
In  that  of  Pizarro,  compofei  of  men  enriched 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  mofl  opulent  country 
in  Aiperica,  every  officer,  and  almoft  all  the 
private  men,  were  clothed  in  fluffs  of  filk,  or 
brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver ;  and 
their  horfes,  their  arms,  their  Ilandards,  were 
adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp  ^ 
That  of  Gafca,  though  not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited 
what  was  no  lefs  flriking.  He  lumfelf,  accom- 
panied by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima,  the  bifliops 
of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of 
ecclefiaftics,  marching  along  the  lines,  blediBg 
the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a  refolute 
difcharge  of  their  duty.   ,       ,, 


7is«rrod«* 

ferttrfby 

bUtroopsy 


When  both  armies  were  jufl:  ready  to  engage, 
Cepeda  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  galloped  off,  and 
furrendered  himfelf  to  the  prefident.  Garcilaffo 
de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed 
his  example.  The  revolt  of  perfons  in  fuch 
high  rank  (Iruck  all  with  amazement.  The 
mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
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flrength  of  armies .  depend,  ceafed  at  once*  book 
piflruH:  and  coniternation  fpread  from  rank 
to  rank.  Some  filently  flipped  away,  others 
threw  down  their  arms>  the  greateft  number 
went  over,  to  the  royalifts.  ^izarro,  Caivajalj 
and  fome  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats^ 
and  entreaties,  to  (top  them,  but  in  vain.  la  . 
lefs  than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which 
might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  was  totally  difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing  all 
irretrievably  lod,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a 
kw  ofijcer^  who  flill  faithfully  adhered  to  him, 
"  "^hat,  remains  for  us  to  do?*'  "  Let  us 
rufh,**  replied  one  of  them,  "  upon  the  enei.iy*$ 
firmei);  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected 
with  fuch  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  had  not  fpirit  * 
to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel,  and  with  a  tame* 
nefs  difgraceful  to  his  former  fame,  he  furren-  «aken^ 
dered  to  one  of  Gafca's  officers.  Carvajal> 
endeavouring  to  efcape,  was  overtaken  and 
feized. 


■*tk^ 


,:»/.ac.o..*v"l 


•wfftar-* 


Gasc^  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  vidory,  did  «n<Jp«tta 
not  (laip  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and 
a  fmal)  number  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  or 
notorious  oiTenders,  were  puniihed  capitally* 
Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he 
furrendered.  He  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  a 
compoled  dignity,  and  lecmed  defiious  to  atone 
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by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had  com- 
mitted.    The  end  of  Carvajal  was  fuitable  to  his 
life.    On  his  trial  he  o6fered  no  defence.    When 
the  fentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged  was 
pronounced,  he  carelefsly  replied,    "  One  can 
die  but  once."     During  the  interval  between 
the  fentence  and  execution,  he  difcovered  no 
fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the  paft,  or  of  folici- 
tude    about    the  future;    fcoffing  at  all  who 
vifited  him,  in  his  ufual  farcaftic  vein  of  mirth, 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  repartee  and  grofs 
pleafantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life. 
Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,   ought  to 
have  fhared  the  fame  fate;    but  the  merit  of 
having  deferted  his  aifociates  at  fuch  a  cridcal 
moment,  and  with  fuch  decidve  effect,  faved 
him  from  immediate  punifhment.     He  was  fent, 
however,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  died  in 
confinement  \ 


•xi'ii 


In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary 
hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civil  diffentions  that 
raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during 
ten  years,  many  circumftances  occur  fo  flriking, 
and  which  indicate  fuch  an  uncommon  (late  of 
manners,  as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

**  Zarate,  lib.  vil.  c.  6,  7,  P.  Gomara,  c.  185,  186. 
Vega,  p.  1  r.  lib.  v.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  86,  &c. 
llcrrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  &c. 
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Though   the    Spaniards  who  firft  invaded  book 
Peru  were  of  the  loweft  order  in  fociety,  and  the  ._  -^'  _/ 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined  them  ^o  mcfcc- 
were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  Jlf  t][,p°'f  ^'^' 
bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field  by  the  ^y^^s  of 
different  leaders  who  contended  for  fuperiority, 
not  one  man  a^ed  as   a  hired  foldier,  that 
follows  his  ftandard  fpr  pay.     Every  adventurer 
in   Peru    confidered   himfelf   as   a  conqueror, 
entitled,  by  his  fervices,  to  an  efliabllfhment  in 
that  country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his 
valour.     In  the  contefts  between  the  rival  chiefs, 
each  chofe  his  fidfe  as  he  was  direfted  by  his  own 
judgment  or  afFeftions.      He  joined  his  com- 
mander as  a  companion  of  his  fortune,  and 
difdained  to  degrade  himfelf  by  receiving  the  ^ 
wages  of  a  mercenary.     It  was  to  their  fword, 
not  to  pre-eminence  in  oflSce,  or  nobility  of  birth, 
that  moft  of  the  leaders  whom  they  followed 
were  indebted  for  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of 
their  adherents  hoped,  by  the  fame  means,  to 
open  a  way  for  himfelf  to  the  pofleffion  of 
power  and  wealth '. 


But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  with-  Armies  im- 
out  any  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  immenfe  penlmV 
expence.      Among  men  accu  domed  to  divide 

I     •  *  «»  I,.    •  ■  m 

'    '  Vega,  p.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  38.  41. ''^^^^''   ' 
'  ■'  S  2  the  '^ 
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BOOK  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  defire  of 
obtaining  wealth  acquired  incredible  force.  The 
ardour  of  purfuit  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  all  were  intent  on 
the  fame  objed,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fame  paflion,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaining 
men,  or  of  fecuring  their  attachment.  Officers 
of  name  and  influence,  befides  the  promife 
of  future  eftablifiiments,  received  in  hand  large 
gratuities  from  the  chief  with  whom  they  engaged. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand 
men,  advanced  five  hundred  thoufand  pefos'. 
Gafca  expended  in  levying  the  troops  which  he 
led  againit  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos '. 
The  dilliibution  of  property,  beftowed  as  the 
reward  of  fervices,  was  flill  more  exorbitant. 
Cepeda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  perfidy  and 
addrefs,  in  perfuading  the  court  of  royal  audience 
to  give  the  fan^lion  of  its  authority  to  the 
nfurped  jurifdiclion  of  Pizarro,  received  a  grant 
of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a 
hundred-  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos  ".  Hinojofa, 
who,  by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and 
fiirrendcr  of  the  fleet  to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate 
of  Peru,  obtained  a  didrid  of  country  affording 


and  im- 
raenfc  ic- 
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Jividuali. 
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'  Fernaniltz,  lib.  li.  c.  54. 

*  Zaratc,  lib.  vii.  c.  10,     Herrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value''. 
While  fuch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  with  more  than  royal  munificence, 
proportional  (hares  were  conferred  upon  thofe 
of  inferior  rank.  —    '-       /^  -    .  >  .-     . 
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Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  Their  pro. 
natural  efFeds.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants,  and  iuxury. 
new  defires.  Veterans,  long  accuftomed  to 
hardfhip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  tafle 
for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  diflipation,  and  in- 
dulged in  all  the  excefles  of  military  liceutiouf- 
nefs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  occupied 
fome ;  a  relifli  for  expenfive  luxuries  f|.read 
among  others  \  The  meaneft  foldier  in  Peru 
would  have  thought  himfelf  degraded  by  march-  . 
ing  on  foot ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices 
of  horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each 
infilled  on  being  furniflied  with  one  before 
he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  lefs 
patient  under  the  fatigue  and  hardfliips  of  fervice, 
they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with  ' 

as  much  intrepidity  as  ever ;  and  animated  by 
the  hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  ancient 
valour.  *      u/  !'  .  J  ' 


r-: 


"'  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

'  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  il.  c.  3.  dec.  8.  lib.  vlii,  c,  10. 
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Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally 
dillinguifhed.  Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  a 
more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru.  To  all  the  paflions  which  ufually  envenom 
contefts  among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added, 
and  rendered  their  enmity  more  rancorous. 
Eagernefs  to  feize  the  valuable  forfeitures  ex- 
pected upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  Ihut 
the  door  againft  mercy.  To  be  wealthy,  was  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a  man  to  accufation,  or 
to  fubjeft  him  to  puniftiment.  On  the  flighted 
fufpicions,  Pizarro  condemned  many  of  the 
moft  opulent  inhabitantj  in  Peru  to  death. 
Carvajal,  without  fearching  for  any  pretext  to 
juftify  his  cruelty,  cut  off  many  more.  The 
number  of  thofe  who  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell 
in  the  field  ^ ;  and  the  greater  part  was  con- 
demned without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 


and  want 
of  faltl). 


The  violence  with  which  the  contending 
parties  treated  their  opponents  was  not  accom- 
panied with  its  ufual  attendants,  attachment  and 
fidelity  to  thofe  with^  whom  they  aded.  The 
ties  of  honour,  which  ought  to  be  held  facred 
^mong  foldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity, 
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interwoven- as  thoroughly  in  the  Spanifh  charadler  boo 
as  in  that  of  any  nation,  feem  to  have  been 
equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency, 
and  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  were  totally  loft.  During 
their  din*entions,  there  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  in 
Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which 
he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray  the  aflbciates 
with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
engagements  under  which  he  had  come.  The 
viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery 
of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal 
audience,  who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their 
function  to  have  fupported  his  authority.  The 
chief  advifers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Pi. 
zarro's  revolt,  were  the  firft  to  forfake  him,  and 
fubmit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet  was  given 
up  to  Gafca,  by  the  man  whom  he  had  fmgled 
out  among  his  officers  to  entruft  with  that 
important  command.  On  the  day  that  was 
to  decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  fight 
of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who  had 
often  conducted  them/  to  vidory.  Inftances 
of  fuch  general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the 
principles  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to 
man,  and  bind  them  together  in  focial  union, 
rarely  occur  in  hiftory.  It  is  only  where  men 
are  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government, 
where  the  reftraints  of  law  and  order  are  little 
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BOOK  felt,  where  the  profpedl:  of  gain  is  unbounded, 
and  where  immenfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes 
by  which  it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find 
any  parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapacioufnefs,  the 
perfidy  and  corruption  prevalent  among  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru.  *.      . 


Cafca  de« 
vifes  em- 
ploymrn'j: 
for  his  fj!« 


On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in 
every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
tranquillity  feemed  to  be  perfeftly  re-eftabliflied. 
But  two  very  interefling  objects  ftill  remained  to 
occupy  the  prefiJent's  attention.  The  one  was 
to  find  immediately  fuch  employment  for  a 
multitude  of  turbulent  and  daring  adventurers 
vrith  which  the  country  was  filled,  as  might 
prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commotions. 
The  other,  to  beflow  proper  gratifications  upon 
thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and  valour  he  had  been 
indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The  former  of  thefe 
was  in  fome  meafure  accomplifhed,  by  appoint- 
ing Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  profecu'te  the  conquefl 
of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to 
undertake  the  difcovery  of  the  vaft  regions  border- 
ing on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of 
thofe  leaders,  together  with  the  hopes  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  and  of  rifing  to  confequence  in  fome 
unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of  the  moft 
indigent  and  defpeiate  foldiers  to  follow  their 
ft;mdard$,  4rwed  off  no  inconfiderable  por- 
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tion    of    that    mutinous    fpirit    which    Gafca    book 
dreaded.         >  •  ii  •"   ^        '  j 

1  rTE  latter  was  an  afFair  of  greater  difficulty,  his  dwi. 
and  to  be  adjuiled  with  a  more  attentive  and  country 
delicate  hand.  The  repartimientoSf  or  allotments  fouSwcr'T 
of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  diftributed, 
in  confequence  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the 
former  poffeilbrs,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pefos 
of  yearly  rent*.  Gafca,  when  now  abfolute 
mafter  of  this  -immenfe  property,  retained  the 
fame  difinterefted  fentiments  which  he  had 
originally  profeifed,  and  refufed  to  referve  the 
fmalleli  portion  of  it  for  himfelf.  But  the  num- 
ber of  claimants  was  great ;  and  whilft  the 
vanity  or  avarice  of  every  individual  fixed  the 
Value  of  his  own  fervicesj  and  eftimated  the  rc- 
compence  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the 
pretenfions  of  each  were  fo  extravagant,  that  it 
wa?:;  impoflible  to  fatisfy  all.  Gafca  lillened 
to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  moO  patien\t 
attention ;  and  that  he  might  have  Icifure  to 
weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  leveral 
claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired,  with  tlie  arch- 
bifhop  of  Lima  and  a  fmgle  fccretary,  to  a 
village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he 
fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting  to  each  a  diftrirt 
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BOOK  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to 
his  idea  of  their  pad  fervices  and  future  im- 
portance. But  that  he  might  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fierce  ftorm  of  clamour  and  rage, 
which  he  forefaw  would  burft  out  on  the  publi. 
cation  of  his  decree,  notwithftanding  the  impartial 
equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  fet  out 
for  Lima,  leaving  the  inftrument  of  partition 
fealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  forac 
days  after  his  departure.  .  •    '  , 


Aug.  14.  Tii£  indignation  excited  by  publifliing  the 
tent  it'occal  decree  of  partition  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca  had 
^"'"*'  expected.      Vanity,   avarice,   emulation,   envy, 

fliame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  palFions  which 
moft  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of  men  when 
both  their  honour  and  their  interefl:  are  deeply 
affected,  conlpired  in  adding  to  its  violence. 
It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military  in* 
folence.  Calutimy,  threats,  and  curfes,  were 
poured  out  openly  upon  the  prefident.  He  was 
accufed  of  ingratitude,  of  partiality,  and  of 
injunice.  Among  foldiers  prompt  to  a£lion, 
fuch  feditious  difcour''.  would  have  been  foon 
followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent,  and  they 
air  ;idy  begin  to  turn  their  eyes  towaids  feme 
dilicontented  leaders,  expeding  them  to  (land 
forth  in  rcdre/s  of  their  wrongs.  By  fome 
vigorous  iiitcrpofitions  of  government,  a  timely 
:  -  check 
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check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  fpirit,  and  the    book 
danger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  '  ^ 

prefent".  ,  »543. 


Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  j..'549' 
was  fupprelTed  rather  than  extinguiflied,  laboured  WiOies order 
with  the  utmoft  afliduity  to  foothe  the  malcon-  ment, 
tents,  by  beftowing  large  gratuities  on   fom^ 
by    proniifmg    rcpartimientos^    when    they    fell 
vacant,  to  others,  and  by  carefling  and  flattering 
all.     But  that  the   public   fecurity   might   red 
on  a  foundation  more  ftable  than  their  good     •• 
affe^lion,    he    endeavoured   to   ftrengthen    the 
hands  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  office,  by  re-eftablifli- 
ing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.     He  introduced  order  and 
fimpliciry  into  the  mode  of  collefting  the  royal 
revenue.     He  Hfued  regulations  concerning  the 
treatment   of  the   Indians,    well   calculated   to 
proteft  them  from  oppreflion,  and  to  provide  for 
their  inftrutliun  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
without  depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit 
accruing  from  their  labour.     Having  now  ac-      '5j»- 
compliflied  every  objeft  of  his  million,  Gufca, 
JoiAging   to  return   again  to  a  private  ftation, 

*  Zaratc,  lib.  vli.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  187.  Vfga,  p.  1 1„ 
lib.  vli.  c.  I,  &c.  Fernandez,  p.  i|.  llbi  i,  c.  i|  &c.  Hci'« 
(era,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  17,  &c.  ' 
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committed  the  government  of  Peru  to  the  court 
of  audience,  and  fet  out  for  Spain.     As,  during 
the   anarchy  and   turbulence  of  the  four  laft 
and  Rtsout   years,  there  had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the 

tipr  Spain. 

royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  pefos  of  public  money,  which 
the  ceconomy  and  order  of  his  adminiflration 
enabled  him  to  fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences 
of  the  war. 


His  recep-* 
ttvn  thtrc. 


He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with 
univerfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his 
virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  highly  confpicuous. 
Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds ;  with  a 
train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three  thoufand  ducats 
were  expended  in  equipping  him  **,  he  fet  out  to 
oppofe  a  formidable  rebellion.  By  his  addrefs 
and  talents  he  fupplied  all  thofe  defers,  and 
iieemed  to  create  infbuments  for  executing  his 
d^ifigns.  He  acquired  fuch  a  naval  force,  as 
gav'  him  the  command  of  the  fea.  He  raifed  a 
body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran 
bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He  vanquiflied 
their  leader,  on  whofe  arms  victory  had  hitherto 
attended,  and  la  place  of  anarchy  and  ufurpa- 
tion,  he  e'labllfhed  the  government  of  laws,  and 
the  authority  of  the  rightful  fovereign.     But  the 


•*  Fcniaudez,  lib.  II.  c.  iS. 
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NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  all  Gafcii's  wife  regula- 
tions.  the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  In  a  country,  where  the  autho- 
rity of  government  had  been  almoft  foigoticii 
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pralfe  beftowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  c  o  o  k 
by  that  which  his  virtue  merited.  After  refiding 
in  a  country  where  wealth  prefented  allure- 
ments which  had  feduced  every  perfon  who  had 
hitherto  poffefled  power  there,  he  returned  from 
that  trying  ftation  with  integrity  not  only  un- 
tainted but  uniufpeded.  After  diftributing 
among  his  countrymen  pofleflions  of  greater 
extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been  in  the 
difpofal  of  a  fubjcft  in  any  age  or  nation,  he 
himfelf  remained  in  his  original  flate  of  poverty  ; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  fuch 
a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  treafury,  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  by  petition  (or  a  fmall  fum 
to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  during  the  courfe  of  his  fervice  \ 
Charles  was  not  hilenfible  to  fuch  difinterefted 
merit.  Galea  was  received  by  him  with  the 
rnc'l  diftingaiiiiing  marks  of  efteem,  and  being 
promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Palencia,  he  palfcd 
the  remainder  f  hh  tlays  in  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement,  refpefted  by  his  country,  honoured 
by  his  fovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 
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during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and 
milruie,  where  there  were  difappointed  leaders 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raife  com- 
budion.  Several  fucceflive  infurreflions  defo- 
lated  the  country  for  fome  years.  But  as  thofe, 
though  fierce,  were  only  tranfient  ftorms,  excited 
rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  par- 
ticular men,  than  by  general  or  public  motives, 
the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this 
hiftory.  Thefe  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every 
thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the  natural 
or  poUiicai  body,  were  not  of  long  duration, 
and  by  carrying  oil'  the  corrupted  humours 
which  had  given  rife  to  the  diforders,  they 
contribured  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the  fociety 
which  at  full:  they  threatened  to  deftroy.  During 
their  tierce  contefts,  feveral  of  the  firft  invaders 
of  Peru,  and  many  of  thofe  licentious  adven- 
lurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs  had 
allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed 
in  the  flruggle,  gradually  cleared  the  country 
of  a  number  of  turbulent  fpirits,  by  executing, 
profcribi.:/?^,  or  banifliiiig  their  opponents.  Men 
lefs  enterpriliiig,  lefs  defperiite,  and  more  ac- 
cullonied  to  move  in  the  path  of  fober  and 
peaceable  indultry,  fettled  in  Peru ;  and  the 
royal  authority  was  gradually  eilablifhed  as  firmly 
there  as  in  the  other  Spuiiiili  colonies. 
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ji  s  the  conquefl:  of  the  two  great  empires  of  book 
•^  Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  mod  fplcndid 
and  interefting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  America, 
a  view  of  their  political  inflitucions,  and  a 
defcription  of  their  national  manners,  will  exhibit 
the  human  fpecies  to  the  contemplation  of  in- 
telligent obfervers  in  a  very  fingular  ftage  of  its 
progrels*.  '  •       ,  ' 


•,-» ' 
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When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  Mexko  an4 

World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  confidered  as  poiimlT* 

poliflied  dates.      Inftead  of  fmall,  independent,  '^1^,;^^ 

hoftib  tribes,  ftruggling  for  fubfiftence  amidft  ^^"icricn. 


•  See  NOTE   XXIX. 
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BOOK  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers  to  induftry  and 
arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  almoft 
without  the  appearance  of  regular  government, 
we  find  countries  of  great  extent  fubjefted  to 
the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants 
collected  together  in  cities,  the  wifdom  and 
forefight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the 
maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  the 
empire  of  laws  in  fome  meafure  eftabliflied,  the 
authority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of  the 
arts  eflential  to  life  brought  to  fome  degree 
of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch  as  are 
ornamental  beginning  to  appear.       .      •  ■    ' ' 


;*>■/ 


--  i^.' 
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Tiicirinfe-  BuT  if  the  couiparlfon  be  made  with  the 
iiStions  people  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority 
of  the  an.     ^£  America  in  improvement  will  be  confpicuous. 


cient  conn 
ncnc. 


and  neither  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be 
entitled  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit 
the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of  both  the 
great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude  tribes 
around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
ufeful  metals,  and  the  progrefs  which  they  had 
made  in  extending  their  dominion  over  the 
animal  creation  was  ir.confiJerable.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear 
turkeys,  ducky,  afpecies  of  fmall  dogs  and  rabbits''. 


•*  Hener;i,  dec.  1 1.  lib.  vll,  c.  12* 
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By  this  feeble  eflky  of  ingenuity,  the  means  book 
of  fubfiftence  were  rendered  fomewhat  more 
plentiful  and  fecure,  than  when  men  depend 
folely  on  hunting ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of 
attempting  to  fubdue  the  more  robuft  animals, 
or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  miniftry  in 
carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians 
feem  to  have  neglefted  the  inferior  animals, 
and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them  domeftic 
except  the  duck  j  but  they  were  more  fortunate 
in  taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their 
country,  of  a  form  which  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  a  deer,  and  fome  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  fize 
fomewhat  larger  than  a  (heep.  Under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  man,  this  fpecies  multiplied  greatly. 
Its  wool  fupniftied  the  Peruvians  with  clothing, 
its  flefti  with  food.  It  was  even  employed  as 
a  bead  of  burden, '  and  carried  a  moderate  load 
with  much  patience  and  docility".  It  was 
never  ufed  for  draught ;  and  the  breed  being 
confiiied  to  the  mountainous  country,  its  fervice, 
if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  which  occur  in 
the  early  Spanifli  writers,  was -not  very  extenfive 
among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original  ilate. 


^^iU 


In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  of  the  ufeful 

^  Vega,  p.  I.  lib.  viii.  c.  iC.     ZaratCt  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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^  %?i  ^  ^*«itals,  and  the  acquifition  of  dominion  ovet 
the  animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  fteps 
of  capital  importance  iii  their  progrefs.  In  our 
continent,  long  after  men  had  attained  both, 
fociety  continued  in  that  ftate  which  is  denomi- 
nated barbarous.  Even  with  all  that  command 
over  nature  which  thefe  confer,  many  ages 
elapfe,  before  induftry  becomes  fo  regular  as 
to  render  fubfiftence  fecure,  before  the  arts 
which  fupply  the  wants  and  furnifh  the  accom- 
modations of  life  are  brought  to  any  confiderable 
degree  of  perfeflion,  and  before  any  idea  is 
conceived  of  various  inftitutions  requifite  in  a 
well-ordered  fociety.  The  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians, without  knowledge  of  the  ufeful  metals,  or 
the  aid  of  domeftic  animals,  laboured  under  dif- 
ad vantages  which  muft  have  greatly  retarded 
their  progrefs,  and  in  their  higheft  ftate  of  im- 
provement their  power  was  fo  limited,  and  their 
operations  fo  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
confidered  as  having  advanced  beyond  the  in- 
fancy of  civil  life. 


View  of  the 
inlHtutions 
and  man- 
nt  I  sot  each. 


After  this  general  obfervation  concerning  the 
nioft  lingular  and  diflinguifliing  circumftance  in 
the  ftate  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  I 
ftiall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  con- 
ftitudon  and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may 
enable  us  to  alcertain  their  place  in  the  political 
.     •    '  .  -'  fcale, 
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fCale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  ftation  between   book. 
the  rude  tribes  in   the  New  World,   and  the 
poliflied  dates  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine 
how  far  they  had  rifen  above  the  former,  as  well 
as  how  much  they  fell  below  the  latter^    .  .^       . 


t?^ 


Mexico  was  firfl:  fubieded  to   the  Spanifh  }'^p^'^-f^ 

J  ^  ^    *  information 

crown.  But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  concerning 
and  manners  is  no  irom  that  circumftance,  Mexico. 
more  complete.  What  I  have  remarked  con- 
cerning the  defedive  and  inaccurate  information 
on  which  we  muft  rely  with  refpe£t  to  the 
condition  and  cuftoms  of  the  favage  tribes  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewife  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied  him, 
had  not  leifure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil 
or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations.  They  . 
undertook  their  expedition  in  queft  of  one  objedl, 
and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes 
towards  any  other.  Or,  if  during  fome  fhort 
interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupations  of 
war  ceafed,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was 
fufpended,  the  inftitutions  and  manners  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  invaded,  drew  their 
attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  foldiers  were 
conduced  with  fo  little  fagacity  and  precifion,  ' 
that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and 
order  cftablifhed  in  the  Mexican  monarchy  are 
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BOOK  fuperficial,  confufed,  and  inexplicable,  tt  U 
rather  from  incidents  which  they  relate  occafion- 
ally,  than  from  their  own  dedu^^ions  and 
remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome 
idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people. 
The  obfcurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its 
conquerors  involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was 
augmented  by  the  fuperdition  of  thofe  who 
fucceeded  them.  As  the  memory  of  pad  events 
was  preferved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painted  on  ikins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of 
pafleboard,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early 
milTionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, and  ftruck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  con- 
ceived them  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry  which 
ought  to  be  deflroyed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
converfion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an 
edift  ilTued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Francifcan 
monk,  the  firfl  bifhop  of  Mexico,  as  many 
records  of  the  ancient  Mexican  ftory  as  could  be 
colledcd  were  committed  to  the  flames.  In 
confequence  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks 
who  firft  vifited  New  Spain  (which  their  fucceflbrs 
foon  began  to  lament),  whatever  knowledge  of 
remote  events  fuch  rude  monuments  contained 
was  almoil  entirely  loft,  and  no  information 
remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolutions  and 
policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  from 
tradition,    or   from  forae  fragments  of   their 
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hiftorical  paintings  that  efcaped  the  barbarous  book 
refearches  of  Zummaraga''.  From  the  expe- 
rience of  all  natioils  it  is  manifed,  that  the 
memory  of  paft  tranfaftions  can  neither  be  long 
preferved,  nor  be  tranfmitted  with  any  fidelity, 
by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings,  which  ar6 
fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as  annals  of  their  empire, 
are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning. 
Thus,  amidil  the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and 
the  obfcurity  of  the  latter,  we  muft  glean  what 
intelligence  can  be  colleded  from  the  fcanty 
materials  fcattered  in  the  Spanifh  writers  *. 

.  *,  ,    .  I    , .     «  Accord- 

'  '"^      "   ,'    '.  '     .     . 

"•  Aco{la,  lib.  vl.  c.  7.  Torquem.  Proem,  lib.  ii.  lib.  ili. 
C.  6.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

*  In  the  firft  edition,  I  obferved  that  in  confequcncc  of 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  occadoned 
by  the  zeal  of  Zummaraga,  whatever  knowledge  they 
might  have  conveyed  was  entirely  loft.  Every  candid  reader 
muft  have  perceived  that  the  exprefllon  was  inaccurate ;  a« 
in  a  few  lines  afterwards  I  mention  fome  ancient  paintings  to 
be  ftlU  extant.  M.  Clavigero,  not  fatisfied  with  laying  hold 
of  this  inaccuracy,  which  I  corrected  in  the  fubfequent 
editions,  labours  to  render  it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner  In 
which  he  quotes  the  remaining  part  of  the  fcntence.  He 
reprehends  with  great  afpcrity  the  account  which  I  gave  of 
the  fcanty  materials  for  writing  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico. 
Vol.  I.  Account  of  Writers,  p.  xxvi.  Vol.  H.  380.  My 
words,  however,  are  almuft  the  fame  with  thofc  of  Torque- 
mada,  who  feems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  roonumenti  of  the    Mexicans  thaa  any  Spaniih 
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According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans 
themfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Their  country,   as  they  relate,   was   originally 
poflefled,  rather  than  peopled,  by  fmall  inde- 
pendent 


author  whofc  works  I  have  feen.    Lib.  xiv.  c.  6.    M.  Clavi- 
gero  himfelf  gives  a  defcription  of  the  deftruftion  of  ancient 
paintings  in  almoft  the  fame  terms  I  have  ufed  \    and  men- 
tionsy  as  an  additional   reafon   of  there  being  fo  fmall  a 
number  of  ancient  paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
the  natives  have  become  fo  folicitous  to  preferve  and  conceal 
them,  that  It  is  "  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  make  them 
**  part  writh  one  of  them."     Vol.  I.  407.     II.  194.     No 
point  can  be  more  afcertalned  than  that,  few  of  the  Mexican 
hlftorical  paintings  have  been  prefervcd.     Though   fcveral 
Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
Mexican   empire,   no  engravings  from   Mexican   paintings 
have   been  communicated  to  the  public,   except  thofe  ijy 
Purchas,  GemcllI  Carrerl,  and  Lorenzana.     It  affords  me 
fome  fatlsfadllon,  that  In  the  courfe  of  my  refearches,  I  have 
dilcovered  two  coUeftions  of  Mexican  paintings  which  were 
unknown  to  former  Inquirers.     The  cut  which  I  publifhed 
is  an  exaft  copy  of  the  original,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of 
the  progrcfs  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  art  of 
painting.     I  cannot  conjedlure  what  could  induce  M.  Clavi- 
gero   to  exprefs   fome   dinatlsfaftion  with   mc  for  having 
publ idled  it  without  the  fame  colours  it  has  in  the  original 
painting,  p.  xxix.     He  might  have  recoUedcd,  that  neither 
Purchas,  nor  Gemclli  Carrerl,  nor  Lorcnzana,  thought  it 
ncccflary  to  colour  the  prints  which  they  have  publilhcH, 
and  liicy  have  never  been  cenfurcd  on  that  account.     He 
may  rcil  alfurcd,  that  though  the  colours  in  the  paintings  ia 
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pendent  tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life  and  manners  book. 
refembled  thofe  of  the  rudeft  favages  which  we 
have  defcribed.  But  about  a  period  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
Chriftian  aera,  feveral  tribes  moved  in  fucceflive 
migrations  from  unknown  regions  towards  the 
north  and  north-weft,  and  fettled  in  different 
provinces  of  Anahtmc,  the  antient  name  of  New 
Spain.  Thefe,  more  civilized  than  the  original 
inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of 
fecial  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a 
people  more  poliftied  than  any  of  the  former, 
advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Californian 
gulf,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  plains  adjacent  to 
the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 


the  Imperial  Librar)-^  are  remarkably  briglit,  they  are  laid  on 
without  art,  and  without  "  any  of  that  regard  to  light 
"  and  (hade,  or  the  rules  of  perfpedlive,"  which  M.  Clavigero 
requires.  Vol.  II.  378.  If  the  public  exprefa  any  dcfire  to 
have  the  feven  paintings  flill  in  my  pofTeflion  engraved,  I  am 
ready  to  communicate  them.  The  print  publifhcd  by  Gcmelli 
Carreri,  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they 
travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  built  the  capital  of 
their  empire,  Churchill,  V^ol.  IV.  p.  481.  is  the  moilfininied 
mon\iment  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a 
very  flight  infpe£tion  of  it  will  fatisfy  every  one,  that  the 
annals  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  this  manner  mud  be  very 
meagre  and  imperfcft, 
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BOOK  After  refiiding  there  about  fifty  years,  they 
\^-/  _r  founded  a  town,  fince  diftinguiihed  by  the  name 
of  Mexico,  which  from  humble  beginnings  foon 
grew  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  New 
World.  The  flexicans,  long  after  they  were 
eftablilhed  in  their  new  pofTedions,  continued, 
like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unac- 
quainted with  regal  dominion,  and  were  go- 
verned in  peace,  and  conduded  in  war,  by  fuch 
as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wifdom 
or  their  valour.  But  among  them,  as  in  other 
ilates  whofe  power  and  territories  become  exten- 
five,  the  fupreme  authority  centered  at  laft  in 
a  fmgle  perfon  ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the 
ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  fwayed  the 
Mexican  fceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by 
eledlion. 

Veryrecenr,  SucH  IS  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire. 
According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  (hort. 
From  the  firfl  migration  of  their  parent  tribe, 
they  can  reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  From  the  eftablifliment  of  monarchical 
government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  according  to  one  account  *,  or  a  hundred 


«  Acoft.  Hitt.  lib.  vii.  «.  8,  «cc.      V   '  ' 
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and  ninety-feven,  according  to  another  com- 
putation', had  elapfed.     If,  on  one  hand,  we 
fuppofe   the    Mexican   (late  to   have  been   of 
higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  fubfifted  during 
fuch  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanifh  accounts  of 
its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  con- 
elude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among  a 
people  who  poflefled  the  art  of  recording  events 
by  pictures,  and  who  confidered  it  as  an  efTential 
part  of  their  national  education,  to  teach  their 
children  to  repeat  the  hiftorical  fongs  which 
celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  anceilors ',  the 
knowledge  of  pad  tranfadions   fhould   be  fo 
flender  and  limited.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adopt  their  own  fyftem   with   refpeft   to  the 
antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to 
account  either  for  that  improved  ftate  of  fociety, 
or  for  the  extenfive  dominion  to  which  their 
empire  had  attained,  when  firft  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards.     The  infancy  of  nations  is  fo  long, 
and,  even  when  every  circumftance  is  favourable 
to  their  progrefs,  they  advance  fo  flowly  towards 
any  maturity  of  ftrength  or  policy,   that  the 
recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans  feems  to  be  a 
ilrong  prefumption  of  fome  exaggeration,  in  the 
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VII 


their  government  and  manners. 


Faflsvvlilch 
provt  tlieir 
progrefs  in 
civilization. 


But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjeflures  (hat 
hiftory  decides  with  regard  to  the  ftate  or 
character  of  nations.  It  produces  fadts  as  the 
foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ventures 
to  pronounce.  In  collecting  thofe  which  mud 
regulate  our  opinion  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  fome 
occur  that  fuggeft  an  idea  of  confiderable  pro- 
grefs in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and 
others  which  feem  to  indicate  that  it  had  ad- 
vanced but  little  beyond  the  favage  tribes  around 
it*  .Both  fhall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
the  reader,  that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may 
determine  on  which  fide  the  evidence  prepon- 
(ierates.  ':  '■  •  r "    ;:  i    / 


The  right 
of  property 
fully  fda- 
bliilKd. 


In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private 
property  was  perfectly  underftood,  and  efta- 
biiflied  in  its  full  extent.  Among  feveral  favage 
tribes,  we  have  feen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to 
tlic  feparate  and  exclufive  poffeilion  of  any 
obje^  was  hardly  known ;  and  that  among  all, 
it  was  extremly  limited  and  ill-defined.  But  in 
Mexico,  where  agriculture  and  induftry  had 
made  fome  progrefs,  the  diftindion  between 
property  in  land  and  property  iu  goods  had 
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taken  place.     Both  might  be  transferred  from   book 
one  perfon  to  another  by  fale  or  barter;   both 
might   defcend  by  inheritance.     Every  perfon 
who  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  had  pro- 
perty in  land.      This,  however,  they  held  by 
various  tenures.     Some  poffefled  it  in  full  right, 
and  it  defcended  to  their  heirs.    The  title  of 
others   to  their  lands   was   derived  from  the 
office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ;  and  when 
deprived  of  the  latter,  they  loft  poffeffion  of  the 
former.     Both  thefe  modes  of  occupying  land 
were  deemed  noble,   and   peculiar   to  citizens 
of  the  higheft  clafs.     The  tenure,  by  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  held  their  property, 
was  very  different.     In  every  diftrift  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  meafured  out  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  families.     This  was  cultivated 
by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  j  its  produce  was 
depofited  in  a  common  ftorehoufe,  and  divided 
amopg  them  according  :.o  their  refpeftive  exi- 
gencies.     The   members   of  the   CalpuUee,  or 
affbciations,  could  not  alienate  their  (hare  of  the 
common  eftate ;  it  was  an  indivifible  permanent 
property,    deftined  for  the  fupport    of    their 
families  ''.    In  confequence  of  this  diftribution  of 
the  territory  of  the  ftate^  every  man  had  an 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Toiquem.  Mon.  Ind. 
Ji|i^  xiv.  c.  7.    Coritaj  MS. 
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BOOK  intered  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  individual  was  conneded  with  th«  public 
fecurity.  .  "       ,  ,    . 


Tho  Bum-  Another  ftrikinff  circumftance,  which  diflin- 
jrMtn<fsof  guimes  the  Mexican  empire  from  thofe  nations 
in  America  we  have  already  defcribcd,  is  the 
number  and  greatnefs  of  its  cities.  While 
fociety  continues  in  a  rude  (late,  the  wants  of 
men  are  fo  few,  and  they  ftand  fo  little  in  need 
of  mutual  afliftance,  that  their  inducements  to 
crowd  together  are  extremly  feeble.  Their 
induflry  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  imperfect,  that 
it  cannot  fecure  fubfiftence  for  any  confiderablc 
number  of  families  fettled  in  one  fpot.  They 
live  difperfed,  at  this  period,  from  choice  a$  well 
as  from  neceflity,  or  at  the  utmoft  affemble  in 
fmall  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
fupplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of 
fome  plain  left  open  by  nature,  or  cleared  by 
their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accuftomed 
to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  favage 
tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted, 
were  aftonifhed,  on  entering  New  Spain,  to 
find  the  natives  refiding  in  towns  of  fuch  extent 
as  refembled  thofe  of  Europe.  In  the  firft 
fervourof  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zem- 
poalla,  though  a  town  only  of  the  fecond  or 
third  fize,  to  the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their 
3  own 
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own  country.    When,  afterwards,  they  vifited  irt 
fucceflion  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco, 
and  Mexico  itfelf,  their  amazement  increafed  fo 
much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their 
magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  on  what 
is  incredible.      Even  when  there  is  leifure  for 
obfervation,  and  no  intereft  that  leads  to  deceive, 
conjedural  eftimates  of  the  number  of  people  in 
cities  are  extremely  loofe,    and   ufually  much 
exaggerated.      It  is  not  furprifmg,   then,   that 
Cortes  and  his  companions,  little  accuflomed  to 
fuch  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to 
magnify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their 
own  difcoveries  and  conquefts,  ftiould  have  been 
betrayed  into  this  common  error,    and  have 
raifed  their  defcriptions  confiderably  above  truth. 
For  this  reafon,   fome  confiderable  abatement 
ought  to  be  made  from  their  calculations  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities, 
and  we  may  fix  the  (landard  of  their  population 
much  lower  than  they  have  done ;  but  ftill  they 
will  appear  to  be  cities  of  fuch.  conlequence,  as 
are  not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have 
made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
fociai  life  ^     From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to 
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BOOK    have  contained  fewer  than  fixty  thoufand  in*, 
habitants*      ,     ■  :'    -•.:...  .j  ....,:»^^iurv  i^>'i'\  ^u*: 


The  fcpar»- 
tion  of  pro- 
fei&ons. 


The  fepatation  of  profeffions  among  the 
Mexicans  is  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  lefs 
remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety, 
are  fo  few  and  fo  fimple,  that  each  man  is 
fufficiently  mafter  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every 
demand  of  his  own  limited  defires.  The  favage 
can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his 
hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  any  hand  more  fkiiful  than  his  own. 
Time  mufl:  have  augmented  the  wants  of  men, 
and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  pro* 
dudions  of  art  became  fo  complicated  in  their 
ilrudture,  or  fo  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a 
particular  courfe  of  education  was  requifite  to- 
wards forming  the  artificer  to  expertnefs  in  con- 
trivance and  workmanfliip.  In  proportion  as 
refinement  fpreads,  the  diftinftion  of  profeffions 
increafes,  and  they  branch  out  into  more  nu* 
merous  and  minute  fubdivifions.  Among  the 
Mexicans,  this  feparation  of  the  arts  neceffary  in 
life  had  taken  place  to  a  confiderable  extent* 
The  fundions  of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the 
goldfmith,  the  painter,  ind  of  feveral  other 
crafts,  were  carried  on  by  different  perfons. 
Each  was  regularly  inilruded  in  his  callings 
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To  it  alone  his  induftry  was  confined ;  and,  by  book 
affiduous  application  to  one  objeft,  together  with  t.,i-y'^ 
the  perfevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans, 
their  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs 
and  perfedtion  in  work,  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expeded  from  the  rude  tools  which 
they  employed.  Their  various  produftions  were 
brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  exchange 
of  them  in  the  ftated  markets  held  in  the  cities, 
not  only  were  their  mutual  wants  fupplied  ■",  in 
fuch  orderly  intercourfe  as  charadlerizes  an  im- 
proved ftate  of  fociety,  but  their  induftry  was 
daily  rendered  perfevering  and  inventive. 

The  diftlni^ion  of  ranks  eftabllftied  in  the  Thediftinc- 

J,  ,  tion  of 

Mexican  empire  is  the  next  circumftance  that  rank*. 
merits  attention.  In  furveying  the  favage  tribes 
of  America,  we  obferved,  that  confcioufnefs  of 
equality,  and  impatience  of  fubordination,  are 
fentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil 
life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of  a  fuperior 
is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is  . 
but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the  idea 
of  property,  the  difference  in  condition  refulting 
from  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or 
titles   confer   no  pre-eminence;    it  is  only  by 

^  Cortes  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  in.  239,  &c.  Gom.  Cron. 
c.  79.  Torquem.  lib.  xiii.  c.  34.  Hcrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii. 
c.  15,  &c. 
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perfonal  merif  and  accomplifliments  that  diftinc-s 
tion  can  be  acquired.  The  form  of  fociety  was 
very  diflferent  among  the  Mexicans.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  was  in  a  moft  humiliating 
ftate.  A  confiderablc  number,  known  by  the 
name  of  Mayeques^  nearly  refembling  in  con- 
dition thofe  peafants  who,  under  various  denomi- 
nations, were  confidcted,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  inftruments  of  labour 
attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeques  could  not 
change  their  place  of  refidence  without  per- 
miflion  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended. 
They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on 
which  they  were  fettled,  from  one  proprietor 
to  another;  and  were  bound  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  to  perform  feveral  kinds  of  fervile 
work'.  Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowed 
form  of  fubjedion,  that  of  domeftic  fervitudc, 
and  felt  the  utmoft  rigour  of  that  wretched  ftate. 
Their  condition  was  held  to  be  fo  vile,  and  their 
lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  a  per- 
fon  who  killed  one  of  thefe  flaves  was  not  fub- 
jefted  to  any  punifliment  *".  Even  thofe  con- 
fidered  as  freemen  were  treated  by  their  haughty 
lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  The 
nobles,  pofTeffed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided 


*  Hcrrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     Coritat  MS. 
"'  Hcrrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  Us  c  7, 
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into  various  claffes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar    book 
titles  of  honour  belonged.     Some  of  thefe  titles, 
like  their  lands,  defcended  from  father  to  fon  in 
perpetual  fuccefTion.     Others  were  annexed  to 
particular  offices,   or  conferred  during  life  as 
marks  of  perfonal  diflinftion ".     The  monarch, 
exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extenfive  power,  and 
fuprcme  dignity.     Thus  the  diftinftion  of  ranks 
was  completely  edabliihed,  in  a  line  of  regular 
fubordination,  reaching  from  the  highed  to  the 
lowed  member  of  the  community.      Each  of 
thefe  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and  what 
he  owed.     The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  a  drefs  of  the  fame  fafhion,  or  to  dwell  in 
houfes  of  a  form  iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles, 
accofled  them  with  the   utmoft  fubmifTive  re- 
verence.     In  the  prcfence  of  their  fovereign, 
they  duril  not  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or 
look  him  in  the  face  ^     The  nobles  themfelves, 
when  admitted  to  an  audience  of  th^ir  fovereign, 
entered  bare-footed,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as 
his  flaves,   paid   him   homage  approaching   to 
adoration.     This  refped  due  from  inferiors  to 
thofe  above  them  in  rank,  was  prefcribed  with 
fuch  ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated 
with  the  language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and 


"  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 
*  Hcrrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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*  VI?  ^  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  ex- 
preffions  of  reverence  and  courtefy.  The  ftile 
and  appellations,  ufcd  in  the  intercourfe  between 
equals,  would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in  the 
mouth  of  one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  he  ac- 
ceded a  perfon  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed 
an  infult ''.  It  is  only  in  focieties,  which  time 
and  the  inftitution  of  regular  government  have 
moulded  intQ  form,  that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly 
Sirrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and 
fuch  nice  attention  paid  to  their  various  rights. 

.,     •  1 1  I  ■  1 '  . .   ■"       )  f  1      .  _  .  .    1 

'    The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized 
and  bended  to  fubordination,  was  prepared  for 
fubmitting  to  monarchical  government.    But  the 
defcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws,   by  the 
Spaniards   who  overturned   them,    are   fo  in- 
accurate  and  contradiftory,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
delineate  the  form  of  their  conftitution  with  any 
precifion.     Sometimes  they  reprefent  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Mexico  as  abfolute,  deciding  accord- 
ing to   their   pleafure,    with  refpeft  to   every 
operation  of  the  ftate.      On  other  occafions, 
wc  difcover  the  traces  of  eftablifhed  cuftoms 
and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  the 
-  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights 
and  pri villages  of  the  nobles  which  feem  to  be 


Tlicir  poli- 
tical conlli- 
tuiion. 
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oppofed  as  barriers  againft  its  encroachments.  ^  ^^  ^ 
This  appearance  of  inconfiftency  has  arifen  from 
inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma 
upon  the  Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring  ambition 
fubverted  the  original  fydem  of  government, 
and  introduced  a  pure  defpotifm.  He  difre- 
garded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges 
held  moit  facred,  and  reduced  his  fubjedts  of 
every  order  to  the  level  of  flaves  \  The  chiefs, 
or  nobles  of  the  firfl  rank,  fubmitted  to  the 
yoke  with  fuch  reluflance,  that,  from  impatience 
to  (hake  it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their 
rights,  many  of  them  courted  the  proteftion  of 
Cortes,  and  joined  a  foreign  power  againd  their 
domeilic  oppreiTor'.  It  is  not  then  under  the 
dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  predeceflbrs,  that  we  can  difcover 
what  was  the  original  form  and  genius  of  Mexi- 
can policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  the  eledion  of  Montezuma,  it  feems 
to  have  fubfifled  with  little  variation.  That ' 
body  of  citizens,  which  may  be  diftinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  mofl 
refpedlable  order  in  the  flate.  They  were  of 
various  ranks,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  and 

^  Herrera,  c!cc.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  Torqucm.  lib.  ii. 
c.  69. 

'  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  lo,  II.  Torqucm,  lib.  iv. 
r.  4,;.  ^ 
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their  honours  were  acquired  and  tranfmitted  in 
different  manners.  Their  number  fcenis  to  have 
been  great.  According  to  an  author  accuftomed 
to  examine  with  attention  what  he  relates,  there 
were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order, 
each  of  whom  had  in  his  territories  about  an 
hundred  thoufand  people,  and  fubordinate  to 
thefe,  there  were  about  three  thoufand  nobles  of 
•a  lower  cluls  *.  The  territories  belonging  to  the 
chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly 
inferior  in  extent  to  thofe  of  the  Mexican 
monarch*.  Each  of  thefe  poffefled  complete 
territorial  jurifdi6lion,  and  levied  taxes  from 
their  own  vaiTals.  But  all  followed  the  flandard 
of  Mexico  in  war,  ferving  with  a  number  of 
men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  mod  of 
them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  fupe- 
rior  lord. 


";Vv? 


f*T 


In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexican 
conflitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its 
mod  rigid  form,  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern  its 
three  diftinguifhiiig  chara^teriftics,  a  nobility 
polTening  almoll  independent  authority,  a  people 
deprelTed  into  the  lowed  date  of  fubjeflion,  and 
'  a  king  entrufted  with  the  executive  power  of  the 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  II.  .         ,' 

*  Tnrqiicin,  lib.  ii.  c.  57.     Corita,  MS.    '  ..» 

date. 
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{late.  Its  fpirit  and  principles  feem  to  have 
operated  in  the  New  World  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  ancient.  The  jurifdidion  of  the  crown 
was  extremely  limited.  All  real  and  effeftive 
authority  was  retained  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in 
their  own  hands,  and  the  ihadow  of  it  only  left 
to  the  king.  Jealous  to  excefs  of  their  own 
rights,  they  guarded  with  the  moft  vigilant 
anxiety  againfl  the  encroachments  of  their  fove- 
reigns.  By  a  fundamental  law  of, the  empire, 
it  was  provided  that  the  king  fhould  not  deter- 
mine concerning  any  point  of  general  importance, 
without  the  approbation  of  a  council  compofed  of 
the  prime  nobility".  Unlefs  he  obtained  their 
confent,  he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war, 
nor  could  he  difpofe  of  the  moft  confidcrable 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleafure  ;  it  was 
appropriated  to  certain  purpofes  from  which 
it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal  authority 
alone  *.  In  order  to  fecure  full  effeft  to  thofe 
conftitutional  reftraints,  the  Mexican  nobles  did 
not  permit  their  crown  to  defcend  by  inheritance, 
but  difpofed  of  it  by  eleftion.  The  right  of 
eledion  fe^ms  to  have  bpen  originally  vefted 
in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  after- 
wards committed  to  fix  electors,  of  whom  the 

"  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  Corita  MS. 
•  Hcrrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  ^.  17. 
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BOOK  Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 
From  refpcd  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs, 
the  choice  fell  generally  upon  fome  perfon  fprung 
from  it.  But  as  the  adivity  and  valour  of  their 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  per- 
petually engaged  in  war,  than  a  ftri^  adherence 
to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age 
or  of  diftinguiflied  merit  were  often  preferred  to 
thofe  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direft 
defcent".  To  this  maxim  in  their  policy,  the 
Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  fuch  a 
fucceffion  of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raifed 
their  empire  In  a  fhort  period  to  that  extra- 
ordinary height  of  power  which  it  had  attained 
when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain.    --,«?—:• 


Fewer  and 

fplendourof 
their  mo- 
narchs. 


While  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  Mexican  mo- 
narchs  continued  to  be  limited,  ir  is  probable  that 
it  was  exercifed  with  little  oflentation.  But  as 
their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  government  augmented.  It  was  in 
this  laH:  Aate  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and 
ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's 
court,  they  defcribe  its  pomp  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  his 
attendants,  the  order,  the  fiience,  and  the  reve* 

'-W'-  4d'3  .(!'  •••     i;   '  '    ■:  .■;;:i  ,'u''  - 

*  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  24.    Hcrrera,  dec.  5.  Vh,  ii,  c  15- 
Corita  MS. 
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rence  with  which  they  ferved  him ;  the  extent 
of  his  royal  manfion,  the  variety  of  its  apart- 
ments allotted  to  diSerent  officers,  and  the  oden* 
tation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  difpiayedy^ 
whenever  he  permitted  his  fubjq^ls  to  behold; 
him,  feem  to  refemble  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  monarchies  in  Afia,  rather  than  the 
fmipljcity  of  the  infant  ftates  in  the  New  World.^ 


«55 

n  o  o  K 
vn. 


But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  ^^^"J^^ 
that    the   Mexican   potentates    exhibited   their  vemmdu. 
power ;  they  manifei^ed  it  more  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  con- 
ducted the  internal  adminidration  and  police  of 
their  dominions.     Complete  jurifdi£lion,  civil  as 
well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate  vaflals, 
was  vefted  in  the  crown.    Judges  were  appointed 
for  each  department,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the. 
account  which  the  Spanifh  writers  give  of  the 
maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded  their 
decifions  with  refpe£t  to  the  diftiibution  of  pro- 
perty and  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  juftice  was 
adminidered   in  the   Mexican  empire   with    a  -  ,,!• 

degree   of  order  and  equity  refembHng   what 
takes  place  in  focieties  highly  civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fupport   nrovinor. 

.  .  S  for  the  fop- 

of  government  was  not  lefs  fagacious.     laxes   ijortofn. 
were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquifitions  of 
,..  .V  u  4  induftry. 
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ihduilry,  and  upon  commodities  of  ev»ry  kind 
expofed  to  fale  in  the  public  markets.  Thefe 
duties  were  confiderable,  but  not  arbitrary  or 
unequal.  They  were  impbfed  according  to  efta- 
blifhed  rules,  and  eacli  knew  what  fhare  of  the 
common  burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of 
money  was  unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in 
kind,  and  thus  not  only  the  natural  produdions 
of  all  tile  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  but 
every  fpecies  of  manufa£turei  and  every  work  of 
ingenuity  and  art,  were  colleded  in  the  public 
ftore-houfes.  From  thofe  the  empetor  fupplied 
his  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  peaces  and 
his  armies  during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes, 
and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition, 
neither  poffefling  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce, 
were  bound  to  the  perfornjance  of  various  fer- 
vices.  By  their  ftated  labour  the  crown-lands 
were  cultivated,  public  works  were  carried  on, 
and  the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair  '.iryn^f  yji^abM; 

The  improved  ftate  of  government  among  the 
Mexicans  is  confpicuous,  not  only  in  points 
eflential  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  fociety, 
but  in  feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confequence 


•f«»^  •    I'   Ivy! 
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y  Herrei;a,  dec.  z,  Hb.  vli.  c.  13.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv,  ip.  16, 17. 
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mth  re^ie^b  to  police.  The  inftitution  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  of  public  couriers^ 
Rationed  at  proper  intervals^  to  convey  intelli- 
gence from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
was  a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into 
any  kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The 
fl:ru£kure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with 
artificial  dykes,  and  caafeways  of  great  length, 
which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it  from  different 
quarters,  ere^ed  in  the  water,  with  no  lefs 
ingenuity  than  labour,  feems  to  be  an  idea  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized 
people.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  "^ 
to  the  flru^ure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits, 
by  which  they  conveyed  a  ftream  of  frefli  water, 
from  a  confiderable  didance,  into  the  city,  along 
one  of  the  caufeways "".  The  appointment  of  a 
number  of  perfons  to  clean  the  ilreets,  to  light 
them  by  fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to 
patroie  as  watchmen  during  the  night  %  difcovers 
a  degree  of  attention  which  even  polifhe^.nadoQS 
are  late  in  acquiring.  /',^ 

.      ■  .    ■  ■  '■-'^"^ 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  m  various  artsf  Thurarti. ' 

is  confidered  as  the  mod  decifive  proof  of  their    . 

fuperior  refinement.      Cortes,    and  the  early 

•  See  NOTE  XXXIII.         ,;rtB  m 

*  lierrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.    Tornbio  MS.  ^ 
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BOOK  Spaiiifh  authors^  dcffcribe  this  with  rapture,  and 
maintain,  that  the  mod  celebrated  European 
artiils  could  sojC  furpafs  or  even  equal  them 
in  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  of  workmanfhip. 
They  reprefented  men,  animals,  and  other  ob- 
jeds,  by  fuch  a  difpofition.  of  various  coloured 
feathers,  as  is  faid  to  have  produced  all  the 
effeds  of  light  and  iliade,  and  to  have  imitated 
nature  with  trutji  and  delicacy.  Their  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  filver  have  been  defcribed  to 
be  of  a  fabric  no  lefs  curious.  But  in  forming 
any  idea,  from  general  defcriptions,  concerning 
the  ftate  of  arts  among  nations  imperfeflly 
polifhed,^  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In 
examining  the  works  of  people  whofe  advances 
in  improvement  are  nearly  the  fame  with  our 
own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical,  and  often 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  confcious 
of  our  own  fuperjority,  we  furvey  the  arts  of 
nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are  adonifhed  at 
works  executed  by  them  under  fuch  manifeft  dif^ 
advantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admira- 
tion, are  apt  to  reprefent  them  as  productions 
more  finiflicd  than  they  really  are.  To  the 
influence  of  this  illufion,  without  fuppofmg  any 
intention  to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exagge- 
ration of  fome  Spanlfli  authors,  in  their  accounts 


of  the  Mexican  arts. 
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'   It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions,  but  from  book. 
confidering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are 
ftill  preferved,  that  we  muft  decide  concerning 
their  degree  of  merit.      As  the  fhip  in  which 
Cortes  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  moft  curious  pro- 
ductions of  the  Mexican  artifans,  which  were 
collefted  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  firft  pillaged 
the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corfair  **,  the 
remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  Peruvians.     Whether  any  of  their 
works  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  painting,  be 
ftill  extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned ;    but 
many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and  filver,  as 
well  as  various  utenfils  employed  in  common 
life,  are  depofited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of 
natural  and  artificial  productions,  lately  opened 
by  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  I  aril  informed  by 
perfons  on  whofe  judgment  and  tafte  I  can  rely, 
that  thefe  boafted  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth 
reprefentations  of  common  objefts,  or  very  coarfe 
images  of  the  human  and  fome  other  forms, 
deftitute  of  grace  and  propriety ",     The  juflnefs 
of  tbefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by  infpeding 
the  wooden  prints  and  copper-plates  of  their 
paintings,  which  have  been  publiihed  by  various 
authors.      In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of 
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'  VI?  ^    quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  rcpre- 
fentation  of  inaniniated  nature,  is  extremely  rude 
and  awkward*.     The  hardeft  Egyptian  ftyle, 
.  -  -.         ftiff 

•  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  fpi'dt  and  fiyle  in  which  M.  Cla- 
vigero  makes  his  ftridur^s  upon  my  Hiftory  of  America,  \ 
ftall  puHifh  his  remarks  upon  this  paflage.      "  Thus  far 
"  Rdbertfon ;  to  whom  avc  anfwer,  firft,  That  there  is  no 
"  reafon    to  believe  that   thofe  rude  works  were   really 
**  Mexican ;  fecondly,  That  neither  do  we  know  whether 
**  thofc  perfons  in  whofe  judgment  he  confides,  may  be  per- 
**  fons  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  bccaufe  we  have  obferved  that 
**  Robertfon  trulls  frequently  to  the  teftimony  of  Gage, 
•*  Correal,  Ihagnez,  and  other  fuch  authors,  who  arecn- 
**  tirely  undcfcrving  of  credit  ;i  thirdly,   It  is  more  probable 
•♦'that  the  arms  of  copper,   believed  by  thofe  intelligent 
•♦judges  to   be  certainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican." 
Vol.  II.  391. — When  an  author,  not  entirely  deflitute  of 
integrity  or  difcernment,  and  who  has  fome  folicitude  about 
his  own  charadler,  aflerts  that  he  received  his  information 
concerning  any  particular  point  from  perfons  "  on  whofe 
judgment  and  talle  he  can  rely;"   a  very  flcndef  degree  pf 
candour,  one  fhould  think,  might  induce  the  resuler  tobeh'eve 
that  he  doe»  not  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  the  pul)lic  by  an 
appeal  to  teftimony  altogether  unworthy  of  credit.     My 
information  concerning  the  Mexican  works  of  art  are  de- 
pofited  in  the  King  of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  firortt  tHe 
late  Lord  Grantham,  ambaflador  extraordinary  from  the 
court  of  London  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  from  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  embalFy ;   and  it  was 
upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour, 
mentioned  in -the  note,  to  be  of  Oriental  -fabtic.     As  they 
were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public  chara^er  when  the  hrit 
^S^,»J^'it•  edition 
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ftifF  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant. 
The  Icrawls  of  children  delineate  objects  almofl: 
as  accurately.  • 
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But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may 
be  ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art, 
a  very  different  ftation  belongs  to  them,  when 
confidered  as  the  records  of  their  country,  as 


edition  of  the  Hlftory  of  America  was  publiflied,  I  thought 
it  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  names.     Did  their 
dccifion  concerning  a  matter  of  talle,  or  their  teflimony  con- 
cerning a  point  of  faft,  iland  in  need  of  confirmation,  I 
might  produce  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who, 
in  defcribing  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that 
it  contains  *'  fpecimcns  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  uteniils, 
vafes,   &c.    in  earthen-ware,   wretched  both  in  tafte   and 
execution/*     Dillon's  Travels  through  Spain,  p.  77.     As 
Gage  compofed  his  Survey  of  New  Spain  with  all  the  zeal 
and  acn'mony  of  a  new  convert,  I  have  paid  little  regard  to 
his  teilimony  with  refpedl  to  points  relating  to  religion.     But 
as  he  refided  in  feveral  provinces  in  New  Spain,  which  travel- 
lers feldom  vifit,  and  as  he  feems  to  have  obfervcd  their 
manners  and  laws  with  an  intelligent  eye,   I  have  availed 
myfelf  of  his  information  with  refpc^l  to  matters  where 
religious  opinion  could  have  little  influence.    Correal  I  have 
feldom  quoted,  and  never  refted  upon  his  evidence  alone. 
The  ftation  in  which  Ibagnez  was  employed  in  America,  as 
well  as  the  credit  given  to  his  veracity  by  printing  his  Regno 
Jefuitico  among  the  large  colledion  of  documents  publiHied 
(as  I  believe  by  authority)  at  Madrid,  A.  D.  1767,  juflifiea 
me  for  appealing  to  his  authority.  ^^^^  -  .:;^™,. 
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BOOK,   hlftorical  monuments  of  its   policy  and  tranf- 
actions ;    and  they  become  curious  as  well  as 
interefting  objedls  of  attention.     The  nobleft  and 
moft  beneficial  invention  of  which  human  in- 
genuity can  boaft,  is  that  of  writing.     But  the 
firfl:  eflays  of  this  art,  which  hath  contributed 
more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fpecies,  were  very  rlide,  and  it  advanced  towards 
perfeftion  flowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progreflion. 
"When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wiflied  to 
tranfmit  fome  knowledge  of   his  exploits   to 
fucceeding  ages ;  when  the  gratitude  of  a  people 
to  their  fovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down 
Sm  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  pofterity  j 
the  firfl  method  of  accomplilhing  this,  which 
feems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate, 
in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  figures  reprefent- 
ing  the  action  of   which   they  were  folicitous 
to  preferve  the  memory.      Of  this,  which  has 
very  properly  been  called  pidure-writing*,  we 
find  traces  among   fome  of  the  moft   favage 
tribes   of  America,      When   a   leader   returns 
from  I  he  field,  he  flrips  a  tree  of  its  bark,  and 
with  red  paint  fcratches  upon  it  fome  uncouth 
figures  which  reprefent  the  order  of  his  march, 
the  number  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom 
he  attacked,  the  fculps  and  captives  which  he 
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brought  home.     To  thofe  fimple  annals  he  trufts   b  o  o  k 
for  renown,  and  foothes  himfelf  with  hope  that 
by  their  means  he  fhall  receive  praife  from  the 
warriors  of  future  times  ^  -     :  " 


Compared  with  thofe  awkward  effays  of  their 
favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexi- 
cans may  be  confidered  as  works  of  compofition 
and  defign.  They  ,were  not  acquainted,  it  is 
true,  with  any  other  method  of  recording  tranf- 
aftions,  than  that  of  delineating  the  obje(51:$ 
which  they  wilhed  to  reprcfent.  But  they  could 
exhibit  a  more  complex  feries  of  events  in 
progreflive  order,  and  defcribe,  by  a  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  king's 
reign  from  his  accefllou  to  his  death  ;  the  pro- 
grefs  of  an  infant's  education  from  its  birth  until 
it  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity ;  the  different 
recompences  and  marks  of  diflinclion  conferred 
upon  warriors,  in  proportion  to  the  exploits 
which  they  had  performed.  Some  fingular  fpe* 
cimensof  this  pi(5lure-writing  have  been  preferved, 
which  are  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  curious 
monuments  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World. 
The  mpft  valuable  of  thefe  was  publilhed  by 
Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.     It  is  divided  into 


>; 
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K   three  parts.     The  firft  contains  the  hiftory  of 
the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs. 
The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll,  reprefenting  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  treafury. 
The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions,  domeftic, 
political,  and  military.      Another  fpecimen  of 
Mexican  painting  has  been  publilhed  in  thirty- 
two  plates,  by  the  prefent  archbifhop  of  Toledo. 
To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explanation  of  what 
the  figures  were  intented  to  reprefent,  which  was 
obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians   well 
acquainted  with  their  own  arts.     The  ftyle  of 
painting  in  all  thefe  is  the  fame.     They  reprefent 
thingSy  not  words.    They  exhibit  images  to  the 
eye,  not  ideas  to  the  underftanding.     They  may, 
therefore,  be  confideied  as  the  ear  lied  and  moft 
imperfeft  eflay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  towards 
difcovering  the  art  of  writing.     The  defefts  in 
this  mode  of  recording  tranfadlions  muft  have 
been  early  felt.     To  paint  every  occurrence  was, 
from  its  nature,  a  very  tedious  operation ;  and  as 
affairs  became  more   complicated,  and  events 
multiplied  in  any  fociety,  its  annals  mud  have 
fwelled  to  an  enormous  bulk.     Befides  this,  no 
objeds  could  be  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe ; 
the  conccptioiis  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal 
form,  and  as  long  as  pidure-writing  could  not 
convey  an  idea  of  thcfe,  it  muft  have  been  a 
very  impcrfe6\  art.    The  neceffity  of  improving 
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it  rtiuft  have  rouzed  and  ftiarpened  invention,  book 
and  the  human  mind  holding  the  fame  courfe 
in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have 
advanced  by  the  fame  fucceffive  fteps,  firft,  from  an 
adual  pidure  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next,  to 
the  allegorical  fymbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary 
chara^er ;  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters 
was  difcovered,  capable  of  expreiling  all  the 
various  combinations  of  found  employed  in 
fpeech.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we, 
accordingly,  perceive,  that  this  progrefs  was 
begun  among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  in- 
fpedion  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
we  may  obferve  fome  approach  to  the  plain 
or  iimple  hieroglyphic,  where  fome  principal 
part  or  circumftance  in  the  fubjeA  is  made  to 
iland  for  the  whole.  In  the  annals  of  their 
kings,  publiihed  by  Purchas,  the  towns  con- 
quered by  each  are  uniformly  reprefented  in  the 
fame  nunner  by  a  lude  delineation  of  a  houfe  i 
but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns 
which  fubmitted  to  their  vidorious  arms,  peculiar 
emblems,  fometimes  natural  objeds,  and  fome- 
times  artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the 
tribute-roll  publifhed  by  the  archbifhop  of  To- 
ledo, the  houfe,  which  was  properly  the  picture 
of  the  town,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is 
employed  to  reprefent  it.  The  Mexicans  feem 
even  to  have  made  fome  advances  beyond  this, 
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towards  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative  and 
fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In  order  to  defcribe  a 
monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented 
with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and  thofe 
towns  which  he  fubdued.  But  it  is  only  in  one 
indance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we  difcern 
any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no 
corporeal  form.  The  Mexican  painters  had  in- 
vented artificial  marks,  or  Jigns  of  convention^  for 
this  purpofe.  By  means  of  thefe,  they  computed 
the  years  of  theii  kings'  reigns,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal 
treafury.  The  figure  of  a  circle  reprefented 
unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers,  the  computation 
was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger  numbers 
were  exprefTed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had 
fuch  as  denoted  ail  integral  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  eight  thoufand.  The  fhort  duration 
of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from 
advancing  farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  con- 
duds  men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real 
objefts,  to  the  fimplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Their  records,  notwithftanding  fome 
dawn  of  fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more 
perfc6:  ftyle,  can  be  confidered  as  little  more  than 
a  fpccies  of  pidlure- writing,  fo  far  improved  as  to 
mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favage  tribes  of 
America ;  but  Hill  fo  defcdive,  as  to  prove  that 
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they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  firft  ftage    cook 
in  that  progrefs  which  muft  be  completed  before 
any  people    can    be    ranked   among    polifhed 


nations  *. 


Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  more  decifive  evidence  of  their  pro- 
grefs in  improvement.  They  divided  their  year 
into  eighteen  months,  each  confifting  of  twenty 
days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and 
fixty.  But  as  they  obferved  that  the  courfe 
of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that  time,  they 
added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe,  which  were 
properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  fupcr* 
numcrary  or  wqfle;  and  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  facred 
rite  performed  on  them;  they  were  devoted 
wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftime''.  This  near 
approach  to  philofoph'cal  accuracy  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  beftowed  forne 
attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpeculations,  to 
which  men  in  a  very  rade  date  never  turn  their 
thoughts  *. 

Suc{i 

«  See  NOTE  XXXV.  "  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

*  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every 
other  particular  relating  to  their  chronology,  have  been 
cunfiderably  elucidated  by  M.  Clavigero,  Vol.   I.   288  ; 
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Sv6h  are  the  mod  ftriking  particulars  in  the 
manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  ex- 
hibit them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably 
refined.  But  from  other  circum fiances,  one  is 
apt  to  fufpedt  that  their  charadler,  and  many  of 
their  inftitutions,  did  not  ditfer  greatly  from 
thofc  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 


Their  wars 
continual 
.ind  leio- 


Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexi- 
cans were  inceffantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  ihem  to  hoftility  feem 
to  have  been  the  fame.  They  fought,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  Ihedding  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly 
intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was  by  the 
number  of  thefe  that  they  eilimated  the  glory  of 
victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ranfomed  or 
fpared.  All  were  facriiiced  vvithout  mercy,  and 
their  flefli  devoured  with  the  fame  barbarous  joy 
as  among  the  fiercefl:  favages.  On  fome  occa- 
fions  it  rofe  to  even  wilder  exccfles.  Their 
principal  wariiors  covered  them felves  with  the 
Ikins  of  the  unhappy  vidims,  and  danced  about 


Vol.  II.  22  5'»  (^c.  The  obftrvatlons  and  theories  of  the 
Mexicuns  coiicerniiig  tho^*-  fubjcdls  difcovcr  a  greater  pro- 
gicl«  in  fpcculaiive  fciti.vc  than  we  rind  among  any  people 
jn  the  New  World. 
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the  ftreets,  boaftinfj  of  thdr  own  valour,  and   book 

VII. 

exulting  over  their  enemies'.  Even  in  their 
civil  inftitutions  we  difcover  traces  of  that 
barbarous  difpofition  which  their  fyftem  of  war 
infpired.  The  four  chief  counfellors  of  the  em- 
pire were  diftinguifhed  by  titles,  which  could 
have  been  affumed  only  by  a  people  who  de- 
lighted in  blood''.  This  ferocity  of  charader 
prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain. 
The  Tlafcalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacan,  and 
other  ftates  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  de- 
lighted equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  prifoners 
with  the  fame  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind combine  in  focial  union,  and  live  under  the 
influence  of  equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their 
manners  foften,  fentiments  of  humanity  arife, 
and  the  rights  of  the  fpecies  come  to  be  under- 
ftood.  The  fiercenefs  of  war  abates,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  hoftility,  men  remember  what 
they  owe, one  to  another.  The  favage  fights  to 
deftroy,  the  citizen  to  conquer.  The  former 
neither  pities  nor  fpares,  the  latter  has  acquired 
fenfibility  which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this 
fenfibility  the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  been 
perfect  ftl-angers,  and  among  them  war  was 
carried  on  with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity, 


m 
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*  Hcrrcm,  dec.  3.  lib.  H.  c.  15.     Gom.  Cion.  c.  217. 
•«  See  NOTE  XXXVI. 
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civilization  to  have  been  very  imperfeft. 


rTu!t«""*"  Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody  than 
thofe  of  the  moft  favage  tribes.  On  the  death  of 
any  diftinguiflied  perfonage,  efpecially  of  the 
Emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants 
were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the  other 
world ;  and  thofe  unfortunate  vidims  were  put 
to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  fame 
tomb'.  .-irv- 


Thcir  agr'- 
cuiture  im. 
pel  Se&. 


Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extenfive 
than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trufted  chiefly 
to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feems  not  to  have  fup- 
plied  them  with  fuch  fi^bfiftence  as  men  require 
when  engaged  in  efforts  of  adtive  induftry.  The 
Spaniards  appear  not  to  have  been  (Iruck  with 
any  fuperiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  the  other 
people  of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both, 
according  to  their  obfervation,  were  of  fuch 
a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue, 
and  the  ftrength  of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that 
of  feveral  Indians.  This  they  imputed  to  their 
fcanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  fufficient  to  preferve 
life,  but  not  to  give  firmnefs  to  the  conftitution. 
Such  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made 


'  licrv^ra,  dec.  3,  lib.  ii.  c<  18.     Gom.  Cron.  c.  202. 
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with  refpeft  to  any  people  fufiiifhed  plentifully  book 
with  the  neceflaries  of  Hfe.  The  difficulty  which 
Cortes  found  in  procuring  fubfiftence  for  his 
fmall  body  of  foldiers,  who  were  often  cbn- 
ftrained  to  live  on  the  fpontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  feems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the 
Spanifli  writers,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the 
flate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire  "*. 


i; 


A  PRACTICE  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain  a  further 

*  proof  of 

appears  to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  this. 
women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for,  feveral 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit 
with  their  hufbands  "•  This  precaution  againft  a 
burdenfomc  increafe  of  progeny,  though  ne- 
ceflary,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  among 
favages,  who,  from  the  hardfliips  of  their  con- 
dition, and  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  fubfiflence, 
find  it  impoflible  to  rear  a  numerous  family, 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  continued  among 
a  people  who  lived  at  eafe  and  in  abundance. 


■Is, 


V  '■ 


ft 


.^ 


:    The  vaft  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  Douits:or,. 
has  been  confidered,  and  with  juftice,  as  the  extent'of 
moft  decifive  proof  of  a  confiderable  progrefs  in     "'"'P"^* 
regular  government  and  police,  is  one  of  thofe 

^  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  in*.  306.  A.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv. 
c.  17.  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 
"  Gom.  Cron.  c.  208.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16, 
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BOOK  h€ts  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World  which 

VII. 

feems  to  have  been  admitted  without  due  exami- 
nation or  fufficient  evidence.  The  Spanifli 
hiftorians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen,  are  accuftomed  to  reprefent 
the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  ftretching  over 
all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a  great  part  of  the 
mountainous  country  was  pofleffed  by  the  Otomies, 
a  fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  feem  to  have 
been  the  refidue  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  provinces  towards  the  north  and  weft  of 
Mexico  were  occupied  by  the  Chicbemecas,  and 
other  tribes  of  hunters.  None  of  thefe  recog- 
nized the  Mexican  monarch  as  their  fuperior. 
Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  country, 
there  were  fevcral  cities  and  provinces  which 
had  never  fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Tlafcala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  independent 
and  hoftile  republic.  Cholula,  though  ftill 
nearer,  had  been  fubjeded  only  a  fhort  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca, 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico, 
feems  to  have  been  a  feparate  ftate,  governed  by 
its  own  laws".  Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of 
which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico, 


•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  2T.    B.  piaz.  c.  130. 
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was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable  for  its  "i- 
placable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name  •*.  By 
thefe  hoftile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was 
circumfcribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the  high 
ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the 
defcription  of  the  Spanifii  hillorians,  fhould  be 
confiderably  moderated.     ,  •  ;;  >  ^ 


tj^ii 


•»...;> 


In  confequence  of  this  independence  of  feveral  ^'"'*  '"- 

*  ^  *  ^  tercourle 

dates  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  a'n'^n? '« 
there  was  not  any  confiderable  intercourfe  be-  vi»»ces. 
tween  its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior 
cbuntry  not  far  diftant  from  the  capital,  there 
feem  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the 
communication  of  one  diftrifl  with  another ;  and 
when  the  Spaniards  firft  attempted  to  penetrate  ^ 
into  its  feveral  provinces,  they  had  to  open  their 
way  through  forefts  and  marflies ''.  Cortes,  in 
his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to  Hon- 
duras in  1525,  met  with  obftrudlions,  and 
endured  hardfhips,  little  inferior  to  thofe  with 
which  he  muft  have  ftruggled  in  the  mod  un- 
civilized regions  of  America.  In  fome  places  he 
could  hardly  force  a  paflage  through  impervious 
woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water.  In 
others  he  found  fo  little  cultivation,  that  his 


P  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
^  B.  Diaz.  c.  166.  176. 
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B  'o  o  K    troops  were  frequently  in  danger  of  perilhing  by 

.   ^'^'  _.   famine.      Such   fads   correfpond   ill   with   the 

pompous  defcription  which  the  Spanifli  writers 

.  give  of  Mexican  police  and  induflry,  and  convey 

an  idea  of  a   country  nearly  fimilar   to   that 

poffefled  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America. 

Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war  path,  as  they 

are   called   in   North   America,   led   from  one 

fettlement  to  another",  but  generally  there  ap- 

!     .      .   peared  no  fign  of  any  eftablilhed  communication, 

,   few  marks  of  induftry,  and  fewer  monuments 

of  art.  .  ,  ...  V   ^ 


further 
proof  of 
tills. 


,  t^  A  PROOF  of  this  imperfcftion  in  their  commer- 
cial intercourfe  no  lefs  ftriking,  is  their  want  of 
money,  or  fome  univerfal  ftandard  by  which  to 
eftimate  the  value  of  commodities.  The  dif- 
covery  of  this  is  among  the  fteps  of  greateft 
confequence  in  the  progrefs  of  nations.  Until  it 
has  been  made,  all  their  tranfadtions  muft:  be  fo 
awkward,  fo  operofe,  and  fo  limited,  that  we 
may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced 
but  a  little  way  in  their  career.  The  invention 
of  fuch  a  commercial  ftandard  is  of  fuch  high 
antiquity  in  our  hemifphere,  and  rifes  fo  far 
beyond  the  asra  of  authentic  hiftory,  as  to  appear 
almofl  coeval  with  the  exiftence  of  lociety.     The 


Kerrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 
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precious  metals  feem  to  have  been  early  employed 
for  this  purpofe,  and  from  their  permanent  value, 
their  divifibility,  and  many  other  qualities,  they 
are  better  adapted  to  ferve  as  a  common  ftandard 
than  any  other  fubftance  of  which  nature  has 
given  us  the  command.  But  in  the  New  World, 
where  thefe  metals  abound  mod,  this  ufe  of 
them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies  of  rude 
tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized, 
did  not  call  for  it.  All  their  commercial  inter- 
courfe  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  any  common  ftandard  by  which  to 
facilitate  that  exchange  of  commodities  which 
contributes  fo  much  towards  the  comfort  of  life, 
may  be  juftly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
infant  ftate  of  their  policy.  But  even  in  the 
New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  fome 
general  inftrument  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt, 
and  fome  efforts  were  made  towards  fupplying 
that  defeft.  The  Mexicans,  among  whom  the 
number  and  greatnefs  of  their  cities  gave  rife  to 
a  more  extended  commerce  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a  common 
ftandard  of  value,  which  rendered  fmaller  tranf- 
aftions  much  more  eafy.  As  chocolate  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  perfons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  were  of  fuch  uaivcrfal  confumption, 

that, 
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BOOK  that,  in  their  ftated  markets,  thefe  were  willingly 
^  ,  _r  received  in  return  for  commodities  of  fmall  price. 
Tiius  they  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  inltru- 
ment  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one 
wifhed  to  difpofe  of  was  eftimated  by  the  number 
of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he  might  expect 
in  exchange  for  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  utmoft 
length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to- 
wards the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fupply- 
ing  the  ufe  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is 
to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their 
barbarity,  this  expedient  for  fupplying  that  want, 
'  (hould  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence 
no  lefs  fatisfying,  of  fome  progrefs  which  the 
Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and  civilization, 
beyond  the  favage  tribes  around  them. 

Doubtscon-       In  fuch  a  rude  fcate  were  many  of  the  Mexican 

ccininK  the  ^  n       > 

ii;.t  of  their  provinccs  whcn  firft  vifited  by  their  conquerors. 
Even  their  cities,  extenfive  and  populous  as  they 
were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men 
juft:  emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  refidence 
of  a  poliflied  people.  The  defcription  of  Tltxfcala 
nearly  refembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A 
number  of  low  llraggling  huts,  fcattered  about 
irregularly,  according  to  the  caprice  of  each  pro- 
prietor, built  with  turf  and  (lone  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they 

received 
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received  by  a  door,  fo  low  that  it  could  not  book 
be  entered  upright '.  In  Mexico,  though,  from  .  ^"' 
the  peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  the  difpofition  of 
the  houfes  was  more  orderly,  the  flrudture  of  thg 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the 
fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  Temple*, 
appear  to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praifes  bellowed  upon  them  by  many  Spaniih 
authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their 
obfcure  and  inaccurate  defcriptions,  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico,  the  moft  famous  in  New 
Spain,  which  has  been  reprefented  as  a  magnifi- 
cent  building,  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the 
afcent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  fteps,  was  a  folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a 
fquare  form,  faced  partly  with  (tone.  Its  bafe  on  . 
each  fide  extended  ninety  feet,  and  dccreafing 
gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  terminated 
in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were 
placed  a  flirine  of  the  deity,  and  two  altars 
on  which  the  vi«^ims  were  facrificed '.  All  the 
other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exaftly 
refembled  that  of  Mexico ".  Such  ftrudures 
convey  no  high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art  and 
ingenuity ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a 
form  more  rude  and  fimple  could  have  occurred 


•  Herrcrn,  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 

*  Hcrrcra,  dec.  a.  lib.  vit.  c.  17. 
"  Sec  NOTE  XXXVH, 
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BOOK    to  a  nation  in  its  firfl:  efibi  ts  towards  ereding  any 
great  work.  ^ 


and  other 

public 

buildings* 


•  r' 


Greater  Ikill  and  ingenuity  were  difplayed, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifh  Iiiftorians,  in  the 
houfcs  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of  the 
principal  nobility.  There,  Tome  elegance  of 
defign  was  vifible,  and  a  commodious  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  was  attended  to.  But  if 
buildings  correfponding  to  fuch  defcriptions  had 
ever  exided  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is  probable 
that  fome  remains  of  them  would  ftili  be  vifible. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes  conduced  the 
fiege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed  eafily  account 
for  the  total  deftrudion  of  whatever  had  any 
appearance  of  fplendor  in  that  capital.  But 
as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed 
fmce  tlie  conquefl  of  New  Spain,  it  feems 
altogether  incredible  that  in  a  period  fo  fhort, 
every  veftige  of  this  boafted  elegance  and  gran- 
deur fliould  have  difappeared ;  and  that  in  the 
other  cities,  particularly  in  thofe  which  did  not 
fufter  by  the  dcllruclive  hand  of  the  conquerors, 
there  are  any  ruins,  which  can  be  confidered  as 
monuments  of  tliuir  ancient  magnificence. 


Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudefl:  Indians,  there 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than 
common  dwelling-houfcs.     Such  as  are  deAined 

for 
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for  holdiner   the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in    boo 

.  .  .  VII. 

which  all  aflemble  on  occafions  of  public  feftivity, 
may  be  called  (lately  edifices,  when  compared 
with  the  reft.  As  among  .the  Mexicans  the 
diftindion  of  ranks  was  eftablifhed,  and  property 
was  unequally  divided,  the  number  of  diftin- 
guiflied  ftruftures  in  their  towns  would  of  courfe 
be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  America.  But 
thefe  feem  not  to  have  been  either  fo  folid  or 
magnificent  as  to  merit  the  pompous  epithets 
which  fome  Spanifti  authors  employ  in  defcribing 
them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  orna- 
mented, and  built  on  a  larger  fcale,  they  were 
erected  with  the  fame  flight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings  % 
and  Time,  in  a  fpace  much  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  may  have  fwept  away  all  remains 
of  them*. 

From  this  enumeration  of  fads,  It  feems,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety 
in  Mexico  was  confiderably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  favage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated. 
But  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft,  that  with  rcfpefl  to  many 
particulars,  the  Spanifli  accounts  of  their  progrefu 
appear  to  be  highly  embellilhed.  There  is  not 
a  more  frequent  or  a  more   fertile  fourcc  of 
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"  See  NOTE  XXXrX. 
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K  deception  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
favage  nations,  or  of  fuch  as  are  imperfedly 
civilized,  than  that  of  applying  to  them  the 
names  and  phrafes  appropriated  to  the  inftitutions 
and  refinements  of  polilhed  life.  When  the 
leader  of  a  fmall  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  rude 
community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king 
or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  refidence  can  receive 
ho  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace  ;  and  what- 
ever his  attendants  may  be,  they  muft  be  called 
his  court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they  acquire, 
in  our  eftimation,  an  importance  and  dignity 
which  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  illufion 
fpreads,  and  giving  a  falfe  colour  to  every  part 
of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  fo  much 
carried  away  with  the  refemblance,  that  it  be- 
>  comes  difficult  to  difcern  objeds  as  they  really 
'are.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  firll  touched  on 
*  the  Me::ican  coaft,  were  fo  much  ftruck  with  the 
appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the 
arts  of  life,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  rude 
tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted, 
'  that  they  fancied  they  hud  at  length  difcovered  a 
civilized  people  in  the  New  World.  This  com- 
parifon  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  their 
uncultivated  neighbours,  they  appear  to  have 
kept  conftantly  in  view,  and  obferving  with 
admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  former,  they  employ  in  de- 
fcribing 
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fcribing  their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  arts,  book 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  inditutions  of 
men  far  beyond  them  in  improvement.  Both 
thefe  circumftances  concur  in  detra6ling  from 
the  credit  due  to  the  defcriptions  of  Mexican 
manners  by  the  early  Spanifh  writers.  By  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  them  and  thofe  of  people 
fo  much  lefs  civilized,  they  raifed  their  own 
ideas. too  high.  By  their  mode  of  defcribing 
them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  lefs 
exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have  adopted 
the  ftyle  of  the  original  hiftorians,  and  improved 
upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Solis^ 
delineates  the  character  and  defcribes  the  adtions 
of  Montezuma,  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  the 
laws  and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  fame  that 
he  muft  have  employed  in  exhibiting  to  view  the 
monarch  and  inftitutions  of  an  highly  polifhed 
people* 


y ,    » 


But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm 
imagination  of  the  Spanifh  writers  has  added  ' 
fome  embellifhment  to  their  defcriptions,  this 
will  not  judify  the  decifive  and  peremptory  tone, 
with  which  feveral  authors  pronounce  all  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  laws, 
to  be  the  fi£lion&  of  men  who  wifhed  to  deceive, 
or  who  delighted  in  the  marvellous.  There  are 
few  hillorical  fafts  that  can  be   afcertained  by 

VOL,  in.  y  evidence 
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B  VI?  ^  evidence  more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be 
produced  in  fupport  of  the  material  articles,  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Mexican  conftitution  and 
manners.  Eye  witnefles  relate  what  they  be- 
held. Men  who  had  refided  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, both  before  and  after  the  conqueft.  defcribe 
inftitutions  and  cufloms  which  were  familiar  to 
ihem.  Perfons  of  profeflions  fo  different  that 
ebjeds  muft  have  prefented  themfelves  to  their 
view  under  every  various  afped  ;  foldiers,  priefts, 
and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  teftimony.  Had 
Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon  his  fovereign, 
by  exhibiting  to  him  a  piQure  of  imaginary 
manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals 
who  were  qualified  to  deted  his  deceit,  and 
who  would  have  rejoiced  in  expofing  it.  But 
according  to  the  juft  remark  of  an  author,  whofe 
ingenuity  has  illuflrated,  and  whofe  eloquence 
has  adorned  the  hiftory  of  America  \  this  fuppo- 
lition  is  in  itfeif  as  improbable,  as  the  attempt 
would  have  been  audacious.  Who  among  the 
deftroyers  of  this  great  empire  was  fo  enlightened 
by  fcience,  or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and 
operations  of  men  in  focial  life,  as  to  frame 
a  fidlitious  fyftem  of  policy  fo  well  combined 
and  fo  confident,  as  that  which  they  delineate, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  government  ? 
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Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  book 
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many  iniHtutions  in  legiflation  and  police,  to 
which,  at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel 
in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ? 
There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  a  regular  eftablilhment  of  pofts  for  con- 
veying intelligence  to  the  fovereign  of  any  king- 
dom in  Europe.  The  fame  obfervarion  will 
apply  to  what  the  Spaniards  relate,  with  refpedt 
to  the  ftrufture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
regulations  concerning  its  police,  and  various 
laws  eftablifhed  for  the  adminidration  of  judice, 
or  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the  community. 
"Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  nations,  will  often,  at  very  early  ftages 
of  it,  difcover  a  premature  and  unexpeded  dawn 
of  thofe  ideas,  which  give  rife  to  inflitutions  that 
are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  niofl  advanced 
period.  Even  in  a  flate  as  imperfedly  polifhed 
as  the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  fome 
fagacious  obferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circum- 
(lances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced 
inflitutions  which  are  feldom  found  but  in 
focieties  highly  refined.  But  it  is  almoft  im- 
jpofTible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the 
New  World  fhould  have  formed  in  any  one 
inllance  a  conception  of  cufloms  and  laws, 
beyond  the  flandard  of  improvement  in  their 
own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had  been 
.  ,    ♦  Y  2  capable 
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capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had  thofc 
by  whom  he  was  fuperfeded  to  continue  the 
deception  ?  Why  (hould  Corita,  or  Motolinea, 
or  Acofta,  have  amufed  their  fovereign  or  their 
feilow-citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fabulous ?4^ ft*' 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom 
we  muft  follow  have  reprefented  the  Mexicans  to 
be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really 
were.  Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of 
their  worfhip,  are  defcribed  by  them  as  wild  and  ■ 
cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which 
occupies  no  confiderable  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  favage,  whofe  conceptions  of  any  fuperior 
power  are  obfcure,  and  his  facred  rites  few 
as  well  as  fimple,  was  formed,  among  the 
Mexicans,  into  a  regular  fyftem,  with  its  com- 
plete train  of  priefts,  temples,  vidtims,  and 
feflivals.  This,  of  itfelf,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
the  ftate  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different 
"from  that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes.  But 
from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  notions, 
or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclufion  can 
be  drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long  after 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners 
to  refine,  adhere  to  fyilems  of  fuperftition 
founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we 
.  •       .  may, 
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•may,  however,  form  a  moft  jull  conclufion  with  book 
refped  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  afpeft  of  fuperftition  in  Mexico 
was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divinities  were 
clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance. 
They  were  exhibited  lo  the  people  under  de- 
teftable  forms,  which  created  horror.  The 
figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and  of  other 
deftrudive  animals,  decorated  their  temples. 
Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  infpired  their 
votaries.  Fads,  mortifications,  and  penances, 
all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an 
extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to 
appeafe  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans never  approached  their  altars  without 
fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their 
own  bodies.  3ut,  of  all  offerings,  human 
facrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  acceptable. 
This  religious  belief,  mingling  with  the  impla-. 
.cable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new  force 
to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to 
the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  vidlim  to  the  deity, 
^nd  facriiiced  with  rites  no  lefs  folemn  thaa 
cruel  *,  The  heart  and  bead  were  the  portion 
confecrat^d  to  the  gods  j  fhe  warrior,  by  whofc 
prowefs  the  prifoaer  had  beei)  feized,  carried  off 
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BOOK  the  body  to  feaft  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  impreffion  of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and 
accuftomed  daily  to  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  rendered 
awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  muft  harden 
and  be  fteeled  to  every  fentiment  of  humanity. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  un- 
feeling, and  the  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts, 
that  notwithftanding  their  progrefs  in  both,  their 
manners,  inftead  of  foftening,  became  more 
fierce.  To  what  circumftances  it  was  owing 
that  fuperftition  aifumed  fuch  a  dreadful  form 
among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  fufficient 
knowledge  of  their  hiftory  to  determine.  But  its 
influence  is  vifible,  and  produced  an  efFeft  that 
IS  Angular  in  the  hifl:ory  of  the  human  fpecies. 
The  manners  of  the  people  in  the  New  World 
who  had  made  the  greatefl:  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
policy,  were,  in  feveral  refpeds,  the  moft  fero- 
cious, and  ihe  barbarity  of  fome  of  their  cuftoms 
exceeded  even  thofe  of  the  favage  ftate. 


PrciJnfions 
©f  Peru  to 
an  high  an> 
tiquity 


uncertain. 


The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  anti- 
quity than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  colleded  by  the  Spaniards, 
it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve 
fucceflive  raonarchs.  But  the  knowledge  of 
their  ancient  ftory,  which  the  Peruvians  could 
communicate  to  their  conquerors,  muft  have 

been 
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been  both  imperfed  and  uncertain ".     Like  the   book 

VII. 

other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  uUac- 
quainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  deftitutc  of 
the  only  means  by  which  the  memory  of  paft 
tranfadlions  can  be  preferved  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Even  among  people  to  whom  the  ufe 
of  letters  is  known,  the  asra  where  the  authen- 
ticity of  hiftory  commences  is  much  pofterior  to 
the  introduction  of  writing.  That  noble  inven- 
tion continued,  everywhere,  to  be  long  fub- 
fervient  to  the  common  bufmefs  and  wants  of 
life,  before  it  was  employed  in  recording  events, 
with  a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one 
age  to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever 
tradition  alone  carry  down  hiftorical  knowledge, 
in  any  full  continued  ftream,  during  a  period  of 
half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  faid 
to  have  lubfifted.        ^^^^^^ 


I'^'-'i 


^il 


The  ^lipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  Defers  in 
colours,  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  JoriVby 
the   marvellous,   as  if  they  had  been   regular  ^'^'"' 
annals  of  the  empire,  imperfe<^ly  fupplied  the 
place  of  writing.      According  to  the   oblcure 
defeription  of  them  by  Acofta ",  which  Garcilaflb 
de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation  and 
no  improvement,  the  quipos  feem  to  have  been  a 
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device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditiou<! 
and  accurate.  By  the  various  colours  different 
objeds  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  diftindt 
number.  Thus  an  account  wa&  taken,  and  a 
kind  of  regiiler  kept,  of  the  inhabitants  in  each 
province,  or  of  the  feveral  produ^ions  coUefted 
there  for  public  ufe.  But  as  by  thefe  knots, 
however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral  or  ab- 
flrad  iilea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind 
could  be  reprefented,  they  contributed. little  to- 
wards preferving  the  memory  of  ancient  events 
and  inditutions.  By  the  Mexican  paintings  and 
fymbols,  rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of 
remote  tranfa£tions  feems  to  have  been  con- 
veyed,  than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their 
boailed  quipos.  Had  the  latter  been  even  of 
more  extenfive  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  fuppjy 
the  place  of  written  records,  they  periflied  fp 
generally,  together  with  other  monuments  of 
Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occafioned  by 
the  Spani/h  conqueft,  and  the  civil  wars  fub- 
fequent  to  it,  that  no  ^acceilion  of  light  or 
knowledge  comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of 
parcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that 
race  of  mpnarchs  from  whom  he  defcended,  all 
•  thp  induftry  of  his  refcarches,  and  the  fuperior 
advantages  with  which  he  carried  them  on, 
opened  no  fource  of  information  unknown  to 
^he  Spaniih  aut|iprs  who  wrote  before  him.  fn 
:,'•  '  .  his 
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hh- Royai  Cottmieniaries,  he  confines'  himfdf  to  b  00  k 
illuftrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the  .    -^J  _j 
antiquities  and  inflitutions  of  Peru  ^ ;    and  his 
illuftrations,  like  their  accounts,  are  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among 
his  countrymen-    o^q  Jjst . vta;  -Jf*^  >'3'^  >  r^'nh'ctq 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute 
details  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the 
battles,  the  conqucfts,  and  private  character  of 
the  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  reft 
upon  nothing  in  their  ftory,  as  authentic,  but  a 
few  fads,  fo  interwoven  in  the  fyftem  of  their 
religion  and  policy,  as  preferved  the  memory  of 
them  from  being  loft ;  and  upon  the  defcription 
of  fuch  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  as  continued 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  aiid  fell 
under  the  immediate  obfervation  of  the  Spaniards. 
By  attending  carefully  to  thefe,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  fepirate  them  from  what  appears  to 
be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  havfe 
laboured  to  form  an  idcfa  of  the  Peruvian  govern*, 
ment  and  manners.    ''^''*  ^"'^  i . ^a^^.o .  j^;  luv/  jl.i 

^'The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  hate  already  ob-  origin  ot 
ferved ',  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  riideft  pou'/.'"'' 
form  of  favage  life,  when  Mimco  Capac,^  and 
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his  confort  Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  inftruft 
and  civilize  them.      Who  thcfe  extraordinary 
perlbnages  were,  whether  they  imported  their 
fyftem  of  legiflation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from 
fome   country   more  improved,   or,   if  natives 
of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  fo  far  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they  addreffed,  arc 
circuraftances  with  refped  to  which  the  Peruvian 
tradition  conveys  no  information.    Manco  Capac 
and  his  confort,  taking  advantage  of  the  propen- 
sity in  the  Peruvians  to  fuperilition,  and  parti- 
cularly of  their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pretended 
to  be  children  of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  to 
deliver  their  inftrudions  in  his  name,  and  by 
iauthority  from  him.     The  multitude  liftened  and 
believed.     What  reformation  in  policy  and  man- 
ners the  Peruvians  afcribe  to  thofe  founders  of 
their  empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the 
Inca  and  his  confort,  their  anceftors  gradually 
acquired  fome   knowledge  of  thofe   arts,   and 
fome  relifli  for  that  induflry,  which  render  fub- 
fiftence  fecure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been 
formerly  related.    Thofe  blcflings  were  originally 
confined  within  narrow  precinds ;    but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,   the  fuccefl'uvs  of  Manco   Capac 
extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  regions 
that  llrctch  to  the  weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili 
to  Quito,   tftaMifliing  in  every  province  their 
peculiar  policy  and  religious  inftitutions.     ^ 
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religion. 


The  raoft  fingular  and  ftriklnff  circumftatice 
in  the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  t'oundedin 
ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreflion  on  the  mind 
of  a  favage,  that  their  effect  upon  his  fentiments 
and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the 
Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  into  a  regular  fyftem, 
and  holding  a  confiderable  place  in  their  public 
inditutions,  operated  with  confpicuous  efKcacy  in 
forming  the  peculiar  charader  of  that  people. 
But  in  Peru,  the  whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was 
founded  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not 
only  as  a  legillator,  but  as  the  melfenger  of 
Heaven.  His  precepts  were  received  not  merely 
as  the  injundlons  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  man- 
dates of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held 
facredj  and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diflind:, 
without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs 
noble  blood,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married 
their  own  fifters,  and  no  perfon  was  ever  ad- 
mitted ^o  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by 
fuch  a  pure  defcent.  To  thofe  Children  of  the 
Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation  beftowed  upon 
all  the  ofi'spring  of  the  firit:  Inca,  the  people 
looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a 
fuperior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  d'jity  from  whoni 
they  iflued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the 
reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  dilated. 
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From  thofe  ideas  two  confequences  refulted. 
The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and 
abfolute,  in  the  moil  extenfive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are 
conlidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity,  it 
is  not  only  an  ad  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to 
The  abfo-  difputc  or  oppofc  his  Will.  Obedience  becomes 
of  the  Inca.  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it  would  be  prophane 
to  control  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  prefumptuous  to 
advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit  with 
implicit  refped.  This  mud  neceflarily  be  the 
efFeft  of  every  government  eftablifhed  o/  pre- 
tenfions  of  intercourfe  with  fuperior  ;  c  s. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fubmifTion  which 
the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  fovereigns.  The 
pcrfons  of  higheft  rank  and  greateft  power  in 
their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of 
a  more  exalted  nature ;  and  in  tedimony  of  this, 
when  admitted  into  their  prefence,  they  entered 
with  a  burden  upon  their  Ihoulders,  as  an  emblem 
of  their  fervitude,  and  willingncfs  to  bear  what< 
ever  the  Inca  was  pleafcd  to  impofe.  Among 
their  fubjedls,  force  was  not  lequifite  to  fecond 
their  commands.  Every  officer  entrufted  with 
the  execution  of  them  was  revered,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  an  intelligent  obferver  of 
Peruvian  manners',  he  might   proceed  alone 
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from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  *  ^^^  ^ 
without  meeting  oppolition  ;  for,  on  producing 
a  fringe  from  the  royal  Boria,  an  ornament  of 
the  head   peculiar  to  the  reigning  Inca,  the 

lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  were  at  his 
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Another  confequence  of  eftablifliing  govern-  a"  "^" 
hient  in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  capitaUy. 
that  all  crimes  were  punifh^d  capitally.  They 
were  not  confidered  as  tranfgreflions  of  humaii 
laws,  but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity.  Each^ 
without  any  diftinftion  between  fuch  as  were 
flight  and  fuch  as  were  atrocious,  called  fot 
vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Confonantly  to  the  fame 
ideas,  puriifhment  followed  'the  trefpafs  with  in- 
evitable certainty,  becaufe  an  offence  againft 
Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an  high  enormity 
as  could  not  be  pardoned  ^  Among  a  people 
of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurifprudencefo 
fevere  and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  fero- 
cious and  defperate,  would  be  more  apt  to 
multiply  crimes  than  to  reftrain  them.  But  the 
Peruvians,  of  fimple  manners  and  unfufpicious 
faith,  were  held  in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  dif- 
cipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  ex- 
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tremely  fmall.  Veneration  for  monarchsj  en- 
lightened  and  direfted,  as  they  believed,  by  the 
divinity  whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to 
their  duty  ;  the  dread  of  punifhment,  which  they 
were  taught  to  confider  as  unavoidable  vengeance 
inflifted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them 
from  evil.  '  '•'  '-. 


Mild  genius 
of  their  rC' 
li^ion. 
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The  fyftem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the  Incas 
ingrafted  their  pretenfions  to  fuch  high  authority, 
was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  efta- 
bliihed  among  the  Mexicans*  Manco  Capac 
turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers  entirely 
towards  natural  objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great 
fource^  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility  in  the 
creation,  attrafted  their  principal  homage.  The 
Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were 
entitled  to  fecondary  honours.  Wherever  the 
propenfity  in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledge 
and  to  adore  fome  fuperior  power,  takes  this 
direftion,  and  is  employed  in  contemplating  the 
order  and  beneficence  that  really  exilt  in  nature, 
the  fpirit  of  fuperftition  is  mild.  Wherever 
imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fancy  and  the 
fears  of  men,  are  fuppofed  to  prefide  in  nature, 
anjl  become  the  objefts  of  worfhip,  fuperftition 
always  affumes  a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among  the 
Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of 

Peru. 
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Peru.     The  Peruvians  had  not,  indeed,  made 
fuch  progrefs  in  obfervation  or  inquiry,'  as  to 
have  attained  juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  nor 
was  there  in  their  language  any  proper  name  or 
appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  inti- 
mated, that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  K     But 
by  directing   their  veneration  to  that  glorious 
luminary,  which,  by  its  univerfal  and  vivifying 
energy,  is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine  beneficence, 
the  rites  and  obfervances-  which   they  deemed 
acceptable  to  him  were  innocent  and  humane. 
They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  thofe  pro- 
dudions  which  his  genial  warmth   had  called 
forth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to 
maturity.      They  facrificed,  as  an  oblation  of 
gratitude,  fome  of  the  animals  which  were  in- 
debted to  his  influence  for  nourifliment.     They 
prefented  to  him  choice  fpecimens  of  thofe  works 
of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand 
of  man  in  forming.     But  tlie  Incas  never  ftained 
his  ahars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they 
conceive  that  their  beneficent  father  the  Sun 
would  be  delighted  with  fuch  horrid  vidims''. 
Thus   the  Peruvians,   unacquainted  with  thofe 
barbarous  rites  which  extinguifli  fcnfibility,  and 
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fupprefs  the  feeHngs  of  nature  at  the  fight  of 
human  fufferings,  '«rere  formed  by  the  fph-it  of 
the  fuperftition  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a 
national  character,  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
peq)Ie  in  Americai  '  t?^:r>i)i  *  Sii'**^^'^  ^m-^^^ 

The  influence  of  this  fuperfllition  operated  in 
the  fame  manner  upon  their  civil  inftitutions, 
and  tended  to  correal  in  them  whatever  was 
adverfe  to  gentlenefs  of  character.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Incasj  though  the  moft  abfolute  of 
all  defpotifms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with 
religion.  The  mind  was  not  humbled  and 
deprefled  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  fubjeftion 
to  the  will  of  a  fuperior  ;  obedience^  paid  to  one 
who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine 
authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no 
degradation.  The  fovereign,  confcious  that  the 
fubmiifive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed  from 
their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was  con- 
tinually reminded  of  adiftinftion  which  prompted 
him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power  which  he 
was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  In  confequctice  of 
thole  impreflions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the 
traditional  hiftory  of  Peru,  any  inftance  of 
rebellion  againfl:  the  rei^rning  prince,  and  anibng 
twelve  fuccefllve  monarchs,  there  was  not  one 
tyrant. 
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£v£N  the  wars  m  which  the  Incas  eng^ed,    book 
were  carried  on  with  a  fphit  very  different  from 
that  of  other  American  nations.    They  fought 
not,  like  favageS)  to  deilroy  and  exterminate ;  or, 
like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirlly  divinities 
with   human   facrifices.      They  conquered,   in 
order  to  reclaim  and  i  ivl"  \t  the  vanquiftied,  and 
to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  their  own  inflitutions 
and  arts.    Prifoners  feem  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  infults  and  tortures,  which   were 
their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World. 
The  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they  fubdued 
under  their  protection,  and  admitted  them  to  a 
participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
their  original  fubjefts.     This  praftice,  fo  repug* 
nam  to  American  ferocity,  and  refembling  the 
humanity  of  the  mod  polifhed  nations,  mud  be 
afcribed,  like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have 
obferved  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius 
of  their  religion.      The  Incas,  confideriiig  the 
homage  paid  to  any  other  objeft  than  to  the 
heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impious, 
were  fond  of  gaining  profelytes  to  their  favourite 
fyftem.     The  idols  of  every  conquered  province 
were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco ',  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the 
fuperior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the  pro* 
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B  o  OK.  teftor.,of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  inftrufted  in  the  religious  tenets 
of  their  new  mafters  ^^  that  the  conqueror  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  nuniber 
of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun.vf    "/ti/odct 


Peculiar 
ftate  of  pro- 
perty. 
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Tnt  ftate  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  lefs 
fingular  than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed, 
likewife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  charader 
to  the  people.  AH  the  lands  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion Were  divided  into  three  fliares.  One  was 
confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  produft  of  it 
was  applied  to  the  ere^ion  of  temples,  and 
farnifliing  what  was  icquifite  towards  celebrating 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  fecond  belonged 
to  the  Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the  provrfion 
made  by  the  community  for  the  fupport  of 
government.  The  third  and  largeft  fhare  was 
referved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people, 
;imong  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither 
individuals,  however,  nor  communities,  faad  a 
ri,<;ht  of  exclufne  property  in  the  portion  fet 
apart  for  thcrr  ufc.  'J'hey  polleflcd  it  only  for  a 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  divilion 
was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number, 
and  exigencies  of  each  fariiily.  All  thofe  lauds 
i*'erc   cultivated   by  the  joint   induftry   pf.  the 
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cQinmunity.  The  people,  fummoned  by  a  proper  book 
officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  per- 
formed their  common  talk,  while  fongs  and 
mufical  inftruments  cheered  them  to  their 
labour '.  By  this  fingular  diftribution  of  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the 
idea  of  a  commofi  intereft,  and  qf  mutual  fub- 
ferviency,  was  continually  inculcated.  Each 
individual  felt  his  connedlion  with  thofe  around 
him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  reap. 
A  Itate  thus  conftituted  may  be  confidered  as 
one  great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the 
members  was  fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of 
good  offices  fo  perceptible,  as  to  create  ftronger 
attachment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofer 
intercourfcj  than  fubfifted  under  any  form  of 
fociety  eftablilhed  in  America,  t'rom  this  re- 
fulted  gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown 
in  the  favage  ftate,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans 
were  little  acquainted.  -!^?r    ,:.  ,  ,.>oj^  .^luuinviU 

But,  though  the  inftitutlons  of  the  Incas  were   inequality 
fo  framed  as  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  afFeftion 
among  their  J'ubjedts,  there  was  great  inequality 
in  their  condition.     The  diftindlion  of  ranks  was 
fully  eftabh'lhed  in  Peru.     A  j^reat  body  of  the 
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inhabitants,  under  the  denomination  of  Tanaconas, 
were  held  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.     Their  garb 
and  houfcs  were  of  a  form  different  from  thofc 
of  freemen.     Like  the  Tamemes  of  Mexico,  they 
were  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  per- 
forming every  other  work  of  drudgery  ".     Next 
to  them  in  rai^,  were  fuch  of  the  people  as  were 
t  free,  but  diftinguiflied  by  no  official  or  hereditary 
I  honours.     Above  them  were  raifed,  thofe  whom 
the  Spaniards  call  Orejones^  from  the  ornaments 
1  worn  in  their  ears.     They  formed  what  may  be 
i  denominated  the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace 
;  as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or 
:  truft".     At  the  head  of  all  were  the  children 
I  of  the    Sun,  who,  by  their  high  defcent  and 
J  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above 
,  the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  elevated  above  the 
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State  of  ait?. 


Such  a  form  of  fociety,  from  the  union  of  Its 
members,  as  well  as  from  the  diftin£lion  in  their 
ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the  arts. 
But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  improved  ftate  of  various  arts  in  Mexico, 
feveral  years  before  they  difcovered  Peru,  were 
not  fo  much  flruck  with  what  they  obferved 
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in  the  latter  country,  and  defcribe  the  appear-  book 
ances  of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth  of 
admiration.  The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs,  had 
advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the 
neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  as  have  fome 
title  to  the  name  of  elegant,  a-    i"(  HiTi;^,  i>i9w , 


^^■^/k 


'^'  In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  ne- 
ceflity  in  fecial  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and 
carried  on  with  greater  flr.ill  than  in  any  part  of 
America.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fupplied  with 
provifions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  relation 
of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of  thofe 
difmal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by  famine,  in 
which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  fo  often 
involved.  The  quantity  of  foil  under  cultivation 
was  not  left  to  the  difcretion  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  by  public  authority  in  proportion  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  community.  Even  the 
calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was  but  little 
felt,  for  the  produA  of  the  lands  confecrated  to 
the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  Incas, 
being  depofited  in  the  Tambos,  or  public  ftore- 
houfes,  it  remained  there  as  a  ftated  provifion 
for  times  of  fcarcity  **.  As  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion was  determined  with  fuch  provident  attention 
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to  the  demands  of  the  ftate,  the  invention  and 

induftry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth  to 

extraordinary  exertions,  by  certain  defedts  per 

culiar  to  their  climate  and  foil.     All  the  vaft 

rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  courfe 

eaftward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Peru  is  watered 

only  by  fome  ftreams  which  rufh  down  from  the 

mountains  like  torrents.     A  great  part  of  the 

low   country  is  fandy  and   barren,  and  never 

refrefhed  with  rain.     In  order  to  render  fuch  an 

unpromifmg  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the 

Peruvians  had  recourfe  to   various  expedients. 

By  means  of  artificial  canals  conducted,  with 

much  patience  and  confiderable  art,  from  the 

torrents  that  poured  acrofs  their  country,  they 

conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of  moifture  to  their 

fields  ^     They  enriched  the  foil  by  manuring  it 

with  the  dung  of  fea-fowls,  of  which  they  found 

an  inexhauftible  flore  on  all  the  iflands  fcattered 

along  their  coafls''.     In  defcribing  the  cuftoms 

of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  fuch  pradices 

would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as 

in  any  degree  remarkable ;  but  in  the  hiftory  of 

the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New  World, 

they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  fingular  proofs 

pf  induflry  and  of  art.     The  ufc  of  the  plough. 
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indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  ij-o  o  k. 
turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock'  of 
hard  wood%  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  fo 
degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the 
women.  Both  fexes  joined  in  performing  this 
neceflary  work.  Even  the  children  of  the  Sun 
fet  an  example  of  induftry,  by  cultivating  a  field 
near  Cuzco  with  th?ir  own  hanJs,  and  they 
dignified  this  function  by  denoaiinating  it  their 
triumph  over  the  earth'.         '    '^^"^'  ^^;u:5a>r 

'.\Jr HE  '  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  J^]^,^ 
obvious,  likewife,  in  the  coi  aruftion  of  :.heir 
houfes  and  public  buildings,  in  the  extenfive 
plains  which  (Iretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  Iky  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houfes  w^e  very  properly  of 
a  fabric  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  viciflitude  of 
feafons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  .felt,  houfes 
were  confl:ru6led  ",v'th  greater  folldity.  They 
were  generally  of  a  Iquare  form,  the  walls  about 
eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hardened  In  the 
fun,  without  any  windows,  and  the  door  low  and 
flrait.  Smiple  as  thefe  ftruttures  were,  and 
rudij  as  the  materials  may  feem  to  be  of  which 
they  were  formed,  they  were  fo  durable,  that 
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inan^  of  them  ftill  fubfift  in  different  parta 
of  Peru,  long  after  every  monument  that  might 
have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  thie  domeftic 
ftate  of  the  other  American  nations  has  vanifhed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the 
temples  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
buildings  dcllined  for  the  refidcnce  of  their 
monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians  difplayed  the  ut» 
moft  extent  of  their  art  and  contrivance.  The 
defcriptions  of  them  by  fuch  of  the  Spanifh 
writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  conremplating 
them,  while,  in  fome  meafure,  entire,  might 
have  appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins 
which  ftill  remain,  did  not  vouch  the  truth  of 
their  relations.  Thefe  ruins  of  facred  or  royal 
buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the 
empire,  and  by  their  frequency  demonftrate  that 
they  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who 
muft  have  fubfifted,  during  a  period  of  fome 
extent,  in  a  ftate  of  no  inconfiderable  improve- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  various 
in  their  dimenfions,  Some  of  a  moderate  fjze, 
inuny  of  immenfe  extent,  all  remarkable  for 
fplidity,  and  refembling  each  other  in  the  ftilc  of 
architecture.  The  temple  of  Pachacaniac,  toge- 
ther with  a  palace  of  the  Jnca,  and  a  fortrcfs, 
were  fo  conneded  together  as  to  form  one  great 
Atuclurc,  above  li^lf  a  league  in  circuir.  In  this 
prodigious  pile,  the  fame  fingular  talle  in  build- 
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mg  is  eQnfpicuous,  as  in  other  works  of-  ihc    ^  o  o  ic 
Peruvians.      As  they  Mrere  unacquainted  ivhh 
the  ufe  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical 
powers,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large  ilones 
and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  building  to 
any  confidernble  height,  the  walls  of  this  edifice, 
in  which  they  feem  to  have  made  their  greateft 
cifort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rife  above 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.     Though  they  had 
not  difcovered  the  ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other 
cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  flones  were 
joined  with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the  feams  can 
hardly  be  difcerned '.     The  apartments,  as  for  as 
the  diftribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the 
ruins,  were  ill-difpofed,  and  aflbrded  little  accom- 
modation.    There  was  not  a  fingle  window  in 
any  part  of  the  building ;  and  as  no  light  could 
enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of 
largeft  dimenfion  mud  cither  have  been  perfectly 
dark,  or  illuminated  by  fome  other  menns.     But 
with  all   thefe,   and  many  other  imperfe<^ions 
that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of  building, 
the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  Hill  remain, 
muft  be  confidered  as  flupendous  eftbrts  of  a 
people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  and 
convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the  power  poiTefled 
by  their  ancient  monarch^ 

MiuU  i'f  .;ii£J     •  Sec  NOTE  XLIV.    i 
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BOOK  These,  however,  were  not  the  nobleft  or  tnoft 
^  ...  /  t  ui'efui  works  oFthe  Incas.  The  two  great  roads 
'I  h.;i  public  rrom  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninter- 
rupted  liretch  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are 
entitled  to  dill  higher  praife.  The  one  was  con- 
ducted through  the  interior  and  mountainous 
country,  the  other  through  the  plains  on  the 
lea-coalt.  From  the  language  of  admiration  in 
which  fome  of  the  early  writers  exprefs  their 
aftonifhment  when  they  firft  viewed  thofe  roads, 
and  from  the  more  pompous  defcriptions  of  later 
writers,  who  labour  to  fupport  fome  favourite 
theory  concerning  America,  one  might  be  led  to 
compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous 
jnilitary  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of 
the  Roman  power :  but  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the  Llama, 
which  was  never  ufed  for  draught,  and  but  little 
as  a  bead  of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were 
feldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no  great 
degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in  forming 
them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen 
feet  in  breadth ",  and  in  many  places  fo  llightly 
formed,  that  time  has  cftaccd  every  veflige  of  the 
courle  in  wliich  they  ran.  In  the  low  country 
little  more  fcems  to  have  been  done,  than  to 

plant  trees  or  to  lix  polls  at  certain  intervals,  ia 

^  _.  '  ,  1    •  -     -  -     '■■*•         '    s;  "    ,  •  ■  •'*'•. 
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order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.   To   B  o  o  r 
open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country 
-was  a  more   arduous   talk.      Eminences   were 
levelled,   and   hollows   filled   up,   and  for   the 
prefer vation   of  the   road   it   was   fenced   with 
a  bank  of  turf.     At  proper  diftances,  Tambos, 
or  ftorehoufes,  were  erected  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants,  in  their  pro- 
grefs  through  his  dominions.     From  the  manner 
in  which  the  road  was  originally  formed  in  this 
higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it  has  proved 
more  durable ;  and  though,  from  the  mattention 
of  the   Spaniards   to  every  objeft  but  that  of 
working   their  mines,   nothing  has  been  done 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  courfe  may  flill 
be  traced*.     Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of 
the   Incas ;    and   even    from    this    defcription, 
diverted  of  every  circumflance  of  manileft  ex- 
aggeration, or  of  fufpicious  afpe6t,  it  mufl  be 
confidered  as  a  ftriking  proof  of  an  extraordinary 
progrefs  in  improvement  and  policy.      To  the 
favage  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating 
communication  with   places  at  a  diflance  had 
never  occurred.     To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly 
known.     Kven  in  the  moll  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement, 

^  Xerez,  p.  189.  loi.  Zaratr,  lib.  i.  c.  1;^,  14.  ^'t'g;^, 
lib.  ix.  c.  13.  Rougucr  Voynyo,  p.  105.  Uiloa  Enlretenc- 
wlcntcs,  p.  365. 
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jB  o  o  K  before  it  became  a  regular  objed  of  national 
police  to  form  fuch  roads  as  render  intercourfe 
commodious.  It  was  a  capital  objed  of  Roman 
policy  to  open  a  communication  with  all  the 
provinces  of  their  extenfive  empire,  by  means  of 
thofe  roads  which  are  juftly  coniidered  as  one  of 
the  nobled  monuments  both  of  their  wifdom  and 
their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign  of 
barbarifm,  the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or 
deftroyed ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could 
boafl;  of  any  work  of  public  utility  that  could  be 
compared  with  the  great  roads  formed  by  the 


Incas. 


iiir^r'v^f 
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j>n<ibridgci.  The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced 
another  improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  reft  of  America.  In  its  courfe  from 
fouth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  inter- 
fered by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from  the 
Andes  towards  the  Weftern  Ocean.  From  the 
rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation,  thefe 
were  not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however, 
was  to  be  found  for  pafling  them.  The  Peru- 
vians, from  their  unacquaintance  with  the  ufe  of 
arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood, 
oould  not  conftrujH:  bridges  either  of  ftone  or 
liaibcr.  But  neceHity,  the  parent  of  invention, 
^ovi     :  fuggefted 
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fuggefted  a  device  which  fuppKed  that  defe£l.  b  b  o  ic 
They  formed  cables  of  great  ftrength,  b)  twift- 
ing  together  fome  of  the  pliable  withs  or  ofiers, 
with  which  their  country  abounds ;   fix  of  thefe 
cables  they  ftretched  acrofs  the  ftream  parallel  to 
tone  another,  and  made  them  faft  on  each  fide. 
Thefe  they  bound  firmly  together  by  interweav- 
ing fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe,  as  to  form  a  compad 
J)iece  of  net- work,   which  being  covered  with 
branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  pafled  along  it 
with  tolerable  fecurity".     Proper  perfons  were 
appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  to  aflifl  paflengers  \     In  the  level 
country,    where   the  rivers   became   deep   and 
broad  and  ftill,  they  are  pafled  in  Ba/zas,  or 
floats ;  in  the  conftrudlion,  as  well  as  navigation 
of  whi''h,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  appears 
to   be  far   fuperior   to  that   of  any  people  in 
America.      Thefe  had  advanced  no  farther  in 
naval  (kill  than  the  ufe  of  the  paddle,  or  oar ; 
the   Peruvians   ventured   to  raife  a   maft,  and 
fpread  a  fail,  by  means  of  whicli  their  balzas  not 
only  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,  but  could 

veer  and  tack  with  great  celerity  *. 

.*  ;nd  ot  -ttts  ^ 
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Mode  of  I  e- 
finirig  lilver 
ore. 


Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Perif' 
vians  confined  folely  to  objeds  of  eflFential  utility^ 
They  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts,  which 
may  be  called  elegant.  They  poffefied  the 
precious  metals  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by  fearching  in 
the  channels  of  rivers,  or  wafhing  the  earth 
in  whici*  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in 
order  to  procure  filver,  they  exerted  no  incon- 
fiderable  degree  of  Ikill  and  invention.  They' 
had  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  fmking 
a  fhaft  into  the  bowels  of  the  e.arth,  and  pene- 
trating to  the  riches  concealed  there ;  but  they 
hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  the  fides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  fuch 
veins  as  did  not  dip  fuddenly  beyond  their  reach. 
In  other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the 
furface,  they  dug  pits  to  fuch  a  depth,  that  the 
perfon  who  worked  below  could  throw  out  the 
ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  balkets '.  They  had  dif- 
covered  the  art  of  fmelting  and  refining  this, 
either  by  the  fimple  application  of  fire,  or  where 
the  ore  was  more  flubborn,  and  impregnated 
with  foreign  fubftances,  by  placing  it  in  finaK 
ovens  or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  fo  artificially 
.con(lru(^led,  that  the  draught  of  air  perlbrmed 
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the  fundion  of  a  bellows,  ah  engine  with  wirich 
they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By  this  fimple 
device,  the  purer  ores  were  fmclted  with  facility,, 
and  the  quaiitity  of  filver  in  Peru  was  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  many  of  the  utenfils  employed  in 
the  fundtions  of  common  life  were  made  of  it ''. 
Several  of  thofe  veflels  and  trinkets  are  faid 
to  have  merited  no  fmall  degree  of  eftimation, 
on  account  of  the  neatnefs  of  the  workmanfliip, 
as  well  as  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  materials. 
But  as  the  conquerors  of  America  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had  fcarcely  any 
conception  of  the  former,  mofl  of  the  filver 
veflels  and  trinkets  were  melted  down,  and  rated 
according  to  the  weight  and  (inenefs  of  tae  metal 
in.th?  divifipn  of  the  fpoil.  .   ,)  -^tij  btn. 

.    ■      .  ^     t  'I  ■■.  ■?!  ■    .  ''-...■*._.- 
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In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament, 
their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated.  Many 
fpecimens  of  thofe  have  been  dug  nut  of  the 
Guacas,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the 
Peruvians  covered  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Among  thefe  are  mirrors  of  various  dimenfioiis., 
of  hard  /hining  (tones  highly  poliflicd  ;  velfeis  ol 
earthen  ware  of  different  forms;  hatchcis,  and 
ot^^v  inftrujrr^ents*  Tome  deftined  igr  waiv  and 

''  Acofla,  lib.  iv.  r.  4,  5.     Vtf^ri,  p.  i.  lib.  vlli.  c.  25. 
V\\oi\  F.ntr'tttu.  258.  '    '■ 
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Others  for  labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  fome  of 
copper,  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree  by  an  un- 
known procefs,  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  iron  on 
feveral  oc€afions.  Had  the  ufe  of  thofe  tools 
formed  of  copper  been  general,  the  progrcfs  of 
the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  fuch, 
as  to  emulate  that  of  more  cultivated  nations* 
But  either  the  metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operatior* 
by  which  it  was  hardened  fo  tedious,  that  their 
inftruments  of  copper  were  few,  and  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  employed  only 
in  fiighter  works.  But  even  to  fuch  a  circum- 
fcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfeft  metal,  the  Peruvians 
were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  to  the  other 
people  of  America  in  various  arts  %  The  fame 
obfervation,  however,  may  be  applied  to  them, 
which  I  formerly  made  with  refpeft  to  the  arts 
of  the  Mexicans.  From  feveral  fpecimens  of 
Peruvian  utenfils  and  ornaments,  which  are 
depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and 
from  fome  preferved  in  diiFerent  colleftions  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  workmanihip  is  more  to  be  admired 
on  account  of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it 
was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  intrinfic 
neatoefs  and  elegance  -,  and  that  the  Peruvians, 
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An  impcr- 

feAciviliza« 

tion. 


No  cities 
but  Cuzco. 


tholigh  the  mod  improved  of  all  the  Americans;    book 
were  aot  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

But  ndtwithflanding  fo  many  particulars^ 
which  feetn  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  im« 
provement  in  Perii^  other  circumftances  occur 
that  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  fociety  flill  in  the  firfi: 
ilages  of  its  tranfitioh  from  barbarifm  to  civiliza^ 
tion.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco 
was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appearance, 
er  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Every 
where  elfe,  the  people  lived  moflly  in  detached 
habitations)  difperfed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the 
utmoft,  fettled  together  in  fmall  villages  **.  But 
until  men  are  brought  to  aflemble  in  numerous 
'  bodies,  and  incorporated  in  fuch  clofe  union,  as 
to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to  feel  mutual 
dependence,  they  never  imbibe  perfedly  the 
fpirit,  or  aflume  the  manners  of  focial  life.  In 
a  country  of  immenfe  extent,  with  only  one  city, 
the  progrefs  of  manners,  and  the  improvement 
either  of  the  necefTary  or  more  refined  arts,  mud 
have  been  fo  flow,  and  carried  on  under  fuch 
difadvantages,  that  it  Is  more  furprifmg  the 
Peruvians  fliould  have  advanced  fo  far  in  refine- 
ment, than  that  they  did  not  proceed  farther. 
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In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  imperfedl  union, 
the  reparation  of  profeffions  in  Peru  was  not  fo 
complete  as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  lefs 
clofely  men  aflbciate,  the  more  fimple  are  their 
manners,  and  the  fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts 
of  common  and  moft  neceflary  ufe  in  life  do  not, 
in  fuch  a  (late,  become  fo  complex  or  difficult, 
as  to  render  it  requifite  that  men  fhould  be 
trained  to  them  by  any  particular  cburfe  of  edu- 
cation. All  the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were 
of  daily  and  indifpenfable  utility,  were  exercifed 
by  every  Peruvian  indifcrirpinately.  None  but 
the  artifts,  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiofity 
or  ornament,  conftituted  a  feparate  order  of  men, 
or  were  diftinguifhed  from  other  citizens '. 


Little  com. 
niercial  in- 
t«rcouifc. 


From  the  want  of  cities  in  Pefu^  another  con- 
fequence followed.  There  was  little  commercial 
intercourfe  among  the  inhabi^nts  of  that  great 
empire.  The  aftivity  of  commerce  is  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  cities ;  and  from  the 
moment  that  the  members  of  any  community 
fettle  in  confiderable  numbers  in  one  place, 
its  operations  become  vigorous.  The  citizen 
mull  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  labour  of 


*  Acofta,  lib.  vl.  c.  15.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  9.     Hcrrera, 
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thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They,  in 
return,  muft  receive  fome  equivalent.  Thus 
mutual  intercourfe  is  eftabliflied,  and  the  pro- 
duflions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for  the 
fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  ftated  markets  were  held,  and  whatever 
could  fupply  any  want  or  defire  of  man  was  an 
objeft  of  commerce.*  But  in  Peru,  from  the 
fmgular  mode  of  dividing  property,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  were  fettled,  there 
was  hardly  any  fpecies  of  commerce  carried  on 
between  different  provinces  ^,  and  the  community 
was  lefs  acquainted  with  that  a£tive  intercourfe, 
»vhich  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  in- 
centive to  improvement.      ,  f  ^'  i  .   ■ 
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But  the  unwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  unwnriike 
the  moft  remarkable,  as  well  as  moft  fatal  defed  Peruvians. 
in  their  character  ^.     The  greater  part  of  the 
rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their  invaders 
with  undaunted  ferocity,  though  with  little  con- 
duct or  fuccefs.     The  Mexicans  maintained  the       ' 
ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  fuch 
perfevering  fortitude,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.     Peru  was 
fubdued  at  once,  and  almoft  without  refiftance  ; 

'  Vega,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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B  o  o  K  and  the  mofl:  favourable  opportunities  of  regain- 
ing their  freedom,  and  of  crufliing  their  op- 
preflbrs,  were  loft  through  the  timidity  of  the 
people.  Though  the  traditional  hiftory  of  the 
Peruvians  reprefents  all  the  Incas  as  warlike 
princes,  frequently  at  the  head  of  armies,  which 
they  led  to  vidory  and  conqueft ;  few  fymptoms 
of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit  appear  in  any  of  their 
operations  fubfequent  to  the  invafion  of  the  Spa- 
niards. The  influence,  perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitu- 
tions  which  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave 
their  minds  this  unmanly  foftnefs  ;  perhaps,  the 
conftant  ferenity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may 
'  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  per- 
haps, fome  principle  in  their  government,  un- 
known to  us,  was  the  occalion  of  this  political 
,  debility.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe, 
the  fa£l  is  certain,  and  there  is  not  an  inftance  in 
hiftory  of  any  people  fo  little  advanced  ?n  refine- 
ment, fo  totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize. 
This  character  hath  defcended  to  their  pofterity. 
The  Inaians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and 
deprefled  than  any  people  of  America.  Their 
feeble  fpirits,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  inaftion,  feem 
hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 


But,  befides  thofe  capital  defefts  in  the  poli- 
tical ftate  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circumftances 
and  fa£ts  occur  in  the  Spanifti  writers,  which  dif- 
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cover  a  confiderable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  book 
their  manners.  A  cruel  cuftom,  that  prevailed  ■  -,  - 'j 
in  feme  of  the  moft  favage  tribes,  fubfifted  among 
the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and 
of  other  eminent  perfons,  a  confiderable  number 
of  their  attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  interred 
around  their  Guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in 
the  next  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be 
ferved  with  the  fame  refped.  On  the  death  of 
Huana-Capac,  the  moft  powerful  of  their  mo-  v  , 
narchs,  above  a  thoufand  vidlims  were  doomed 
to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb ''.  In  one  parti- 
cular, their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more 
barbarous  than  thofe  of  moft  rude  tribes.  Though 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  mai  ze, 
and  other  vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both 
flefh  and  fifli  perfectly  raw,  and  aftonifhed  the 
Spaniards,  with  a  pradice  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
of  all  civilized  people '.  .^. 

ytj  But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  poflef-  otiier  do. 
fions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  spain  in 
account  both  of  their  ancient  and  prefent  ftate,  '^'""'*'^' 
have  attracted  the  greateft  attention ;  he(  other 
dominions  there  are  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
either  in  extent  or  value.     The  greater  part  of 

:    *  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

» >i  I  Xerez,  p.  190.     Sancho,  Ram.  iii.  372.  C,     Herrera,    ■-,■_, 
dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  ;     ^  ■  ? 
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them  was  reduced  to  fubjeflion  during  the  firft 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  private  adven- 
turers, who  fitted  out  their  fmall  armaments 
either  in  Hifpaniola  or  in  Old  Spain ;  and  were 
we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his  progrefs,  we 
fhould  difcover  the  fame  daring  courage,  the 
fame  perfevering  ardour,  the  fame  rapacious 
defire  of  wealth,  and  the  fame  capacity  of  en- 
during and  furmounting  every  thing  in  order  to 
attain  it,  which  diftinguifhed  the  operations  of 
the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  con- 
quefts.  But,  inftead  of  entering  into  a  detail, 
which,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  tranfa6lions, 
would  appear  almoft  a  repetition  of  what  has 
Ahricffur-  been  already  related,  I  (hall  fatisfy  myfelf  with 
fuch  a  view  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifh 
empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  mv  readers 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatnefs,  fertility,  and 


opulence. 
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sudiasnre        I  BEGIN  with  the  countrlcs  contiguous  to  the 

tiu  empire    two   gtcat   monarchlcs,   of  whofe   hiftory  and 

inflitutions  I  have  given  fome  account,  and  fliall 

then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diftri<5\s  of  Spanifh 

■  America.      The  jurIfdi<flion  of  the  viceroy  of 

New  Spain  extends  over  feveral  provinces,  which 

were  not  fubjc«^  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexi- 

cinaioaand  ^^ns.     Thc  countrics  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora, 

bouura,  tec. 
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that  flretch  along  the  eafl:  fide  of  the  Vermilion  book 
fea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  ^"* 
kingdoms  of  New  Navarrt  and  New  Mexico, 
which  bend  towards  the  weft  and  north,  did  not 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or 
his  predeceffors.  Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced 
fome  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  lefs  degree  of  fub- 
jedlion  to  the  Spanifli  yoke.  They  extend 
through  the  moft  delightful  part  of  the  temperate 
zone  J  their  foil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fer  rile, 
and  all  their  productions,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  are  moft  perfed  in  their  kind.  They 
have  all  a  communication  either  Ivith  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  are 
watered  by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them, 
but  may  become  fublervient  to  commerce.  The 
number  of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  coun- 
tries, is  indeed  extremely  fmall.  They  may  be 
faid  to  have  fubdued  rather  than  to  have  occupied 
them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient 
eftabliihments  in  America  ftiall  continue  to  in- 
creafe,  they  may  gradually  fpread  over  thofe 
provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they  hav< 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  full  poftefliou. 
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One    circumftance   may  contribute    to    the  Rich 
fpcedy  population  of  foipe  diftrids.     Very  rich 
mines  both  of  gold  and  fi'.ver  have  been  dif- 
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covered  in  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have 
inentioned.  Wherever  thefc  are  opened,  and 
worked  with  fuccefs,  a  multitude  of  people  refort, 
In  order  to  fupply  them  with  the  necelfaries  of 
life,  cultivation  mufl  be  increafed,  artifans  of 
various  kinds  mufl;  affemble,  and  induftry  as 
well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually  diffufed.  Many 
examples  of  this  have  occurred  in  different  parts 
of  America  fmce  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards.  Populous  villages  and  large 
towns  have  fuddenly  arifen  amidfl:  uninhabited 
wilds  and  mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines, 
though  far  from  being  the  mod  proper  obje(?t 
towards  which  the  attention  of  an  infant  fociety 
fhould  be  turned,  may  become  tl'^  means  both 
of  promoting  ufefu)  adivity,  and  of  au;Tmenting 
the  number  of  people.  A  recent  and  fmgular 
inftancc  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but 
little  known  in  Europe,  and  may  be  produdive 
of  great  effefts,  merits  attention.  Th«?  Spaniards 
fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonoia, 
had  been  long  difturbed  by  the  depredations  of 
fome  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  1765, 
the  incurfions  of  thofe  favages  became  fo  fre- 
quent, and  fo  deftrudive,  that  the  Spaniiii  inha- 
bitants, in  delpair,  applied  to  tlie  Marquis  de 
Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  fuch  a  body  of 
troops  as  might  enable  them  to  drive  thofe 
formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat 
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in  the  mountains.     But  the  treafury  of  Mexico    b  o  o  it 
was  fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  large  fums  drawn 
from  it,  in  order  to  fupport  the  late  war  againft 
Great  Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them 
no  aid.     The  refpe£t  due  to  his  virtues  accom- 
plifhed  what  his  official  power  could  not  effeft. 
He  prevailed  with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain 
to  advance  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos 
for  defraying   the  expence   of  the   expedition. 
The  war  was  conduced  by  an  officer  of  abilitie.?; 
and  after  being  protraOcd  for  three  years,  chiefly 
by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fugitives  over 
mountains  and  through  defiles  which  were  almofi: 
impaffable,  it  terminated,  in  the  year  1771,  in 
the  final  fubmiffion  of  the   tribes,   which  had 
been  fo  long  the  objed  of  terror  to  the  two  pro- 
vinces.    In  the  courfe  of  this  ftrvice,  the  Spa- 
niards marched  through  countries  into  which 
they  feem  not  to  have  penetrated  before  that 
time,  and  difcovered  mines  of  luch  value,  as  was 
aftonilhing   even  to   men   acquainted  with  the 
riches  contained  in  the  mountains  of  the  New 
World.      At   Cineguilla,    in    the   province  of 
Sonora,  they  entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues 
in  extent,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of  only  fixteen 
inctie.^,  they  found  gold  in  grains  of  fuch  a  fize, 
that  fome  of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  in  a  (lion  time,  with  .1  few 
lubuurcri),  they  coliedcd  a  thoufand  marks  of 
.,;  gold 
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gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wafti 
the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared  to 
be  fo  rich,  that  perfons  of  fkill  computed  that  it 
might  yield  what  woilld  be  equal  in  value  to 
a  million  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
1771,  above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  fettled 
in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of  {)roper 
magiflrates,  and  the  infpeftion  of  feveral  eccle- 
fiaftics.  As  feveral  other  mines,  not  inferior  in 
richnefs  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  dif- 
covered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa",.  it  is 
probable  that  thefe  neglefted  and  thinly. inhabited 
provinces,  may  foon  become  as  populous  and 
valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in 


America. 
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TfiE  peninfula  of  California,  on  the  other  fide 
df  the  Vermilion  fea,  fcems  to  have  been  icfs 
known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  pro- 
vinces which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  dlf- 
^vercd  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1536'.  During 
a  iong  period  It  continued  to  be  fo  little  fre- 
quented, that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and 
in  mod  charts  it  was  rcprefented  as  an  ifland, 
not  as  a  peninfula  ".  Though  the  cliinafe  of  this 
country,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  fituation,  mull 


*«  See  NOTE  XLVI.        »  Book  v.  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 
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be  very  defirable ;    the  Spaniards  have  made 
fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it.    Towards  the  clofe 
of  the  laft  century,  the  Jefuits,  who  had  great 
merit  in  exploring  this  negleded  province,  and 
in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly 
acquired  a  dominion  over  it  as  complete  as  that 
which  they  poflefled  in  their  milTions  in  Paraguay, 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame 
policy,  and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame 
maxims.     In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain 
from  conceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their  defigns  and 
operations,  they  feem  Iludioufly  to  have  depre- 
ciated the  country,  by  reprcfenting  the  climate  as 
fo  difagreeable  and  unwholefome,  and  the  foil  as 
fo  barren,  that  nothing  but  a  zealous  defire  of 
converting  the  natives,  could  have  induced  them 
to  fettle  there  \     Several  public-fpirited  citizens 
endeavoured  to  undeceive  their  fovereigns,  and 
to  p;ive  them  d.  better  view  of  California  j  but  in 
vain.     At  length,  on  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits    and  pioha- 
from  the  Spaiiif .  dom*.i)ions,  the  court  of  Madrid,   impJJiing. 
as  prone  at  that  juncture  to  fufpedl  the  purity  of 
the  Order's  inicniions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in 
them  with  implicit  truft,  appointed  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  whole  ^»bilities  have  fince  raifed  him  to 
the  high  rank  of  minifler  for  the  Indies,  to  vifit 
that  peninfuld.     flis  acconnt  of  the  country  was 

"  VonrgaSj  HiA..  of  Califyinla,  I   2^. 
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favfiurable;  he  found  the  pearl  fifliery  on  its 
coails  to  be  valuable,  and  he  difcovered  mines  of 
gold  of  a  very  promifing  appearance**.  From 
its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probable, 
that  if  the  population  of  thefe  provinces  (hall  in- 
treafe  in  the  manner  which  I  have  fuppofed, 
California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them 
fuch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer 
reckoned  among  the  defolate  and  ufelefs  diftridts 
of  the  Spanifli  empire.  -.*«  j  .   (»    -^  i- 

mr  ■>  -e'  '  -'■■'.  "V\  .  ■  -  -^  ,  :..fr.f:T,|  [■,.,,■/ 
On  the  eafl  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
dur:3  are  comprehended  in  the  government  of 
N'  w  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
Thefc  large  provinces,  ftretching  from  the  Bay 
of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do 
not.  like  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the 
New  V/orld,  derive  their  value  either  from  the 
fertility  of  their  foil,  or  the  richnefs  of  their 
mines ;  hvx  they  produce  in  greater  abundance, 
than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood-tree, 
which,  in  dyeing  fomc  colours,  is  fo  far  preferable 
wC  any  other  material,  that  the  confumption  of  it 
in  Euro^L  is  confiderable,  and  it  has  become 
an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During 
a  long  period,  no   European   nation   intruded 
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upon  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces,  or  at- 
tempted to  obtain  any  ihare  in  this  branch  of 
trade.  But  after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the 
Englifh,  it  foon  appeared  what  a  formidable  rival 
was  now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Spanifh  territories.  One  of  the  firft  objefts 
which  tempted  the  Engliih  fettled  in  that  iiland, 
was  the  great  profit  arifing  from  the  logwood 
trade,  and  the  facility  of  wrefting  fome  portion 
of  it  from  the  Spaniards.  Some  adventurers 
from  Jamaica  made  the  firft  attempt  at  Cape 
Catoche,  the  fouth-eaft  promontory  of  Yucatan, 
and  by  cutting  logwood  there,  carried  on  a 
gainful  traffic.  When  moft  of  the  trees  near  the 
coaft  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to 
the  ifland  of  Trift,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ; 
and  in  later  times,  their  principal  ftation  has 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards, 
alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by 
negociatlon,  remonft ranees,  and  open  force,  to 
prevent  the  Englifh  from  obtaining  any  footing 
on  that  part  of  the  American  continent.  But 
after  ftruggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  difafters  of  lad  war  extorted  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  a  reluftant  confent  to 
tolerate  this  fettlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart 
of  its  territories  ^    The  pain  which  this  humbling 
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conceflion  occafioned,  feems  to  have  prompted 
the  Spaniards  to  devife  a  method  of  rendering  it 
of  little  confequence,  more  effedtual  than  all  the 
efforts  of  negociation  or  violence.  The  logwood 
produced  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Yucatan,  where 
the  foil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that 
which  grows  on  the  marfhy  grounds  where  the 
Englilh  are  fettled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting 
of  this,  and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into 
Spain  without  paying  any  duty  "*,  fuch  vigour  has 
been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and 
the  logwood  which  the  Englifli  bring  to  market 
has  funk  fo  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to 
the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually  declined' 
fmce  it  obtained  a  legal  fandion;  and,  it  is 
probable,  will  foon  be  finally  abandoned.  In 
that  event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become 
poffeflions  of  confiderable  importance  to  Spain.  . , 

Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  He  the  two 
provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua,  which 
llkewife  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain  ; 
but  both  have  been  fo  much  negleded  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall 
value,  that  they  merit  no  pariicular  attention. 


1  Real  Cedula,  Campomanes,  iii.  145.  -'. 
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■   The  moft  important  province  depending  on 
the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.     The  Incas 
had  eftabliflied  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its  ^'^'i'* 
northern  diftri^s  ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the    - 
country,  its  gallant  and  high-fpirited  inhabitants 
maintained  their  independence.     The  Spaniards, 
allured  by   the  fame  of   its   opulence,    early 
attempted  the  conqueft  of  it  under  Diego  Alma-  ; 
gro;    and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
refumed  the  defign.     Both  met  with  fierce  oppo- 
fition.     The  former  relinquifhed  the  enterprize 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  mentioned '.     The 
latter,  after  having  given  many  difplays,  both  of 
courage  and  military  ikill,  was  cut  oft',  together 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  under  his  J 
command.      Francifco  de  Villagra,   Valdivia's 
lieutenant,  by  his  fpirited  conduft,  checked  the 
natives  in  their  career,  and  faved  the  remainder  '  • 
of  the  Spaniards  from  deftrudion.     By  degrees, 
all  the  champaign  country  along  the  coafl:  was 
fubjedcd  to  the  Spaniih  dominion.     The  moun- 
tainous country  is  dill  pofTeiVed  by  the  Puelches, 
Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  inha- 
bitants, formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards ;  >■ 
with  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  two  centuries, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almoft  per- 
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.        '    .  of  infecure  peace. 
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That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  properly 
be  de;emed  a  Spanifli  province,  is  a  narrow 
diftrift,  extended  along  the  coaft  from  the  defert 
of  Atacamas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  above  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the  mod  delicious 
m  the  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by 
that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never 
feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  fcreened  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Andes,  and  refrefhed  from  the 
weft  by  cooling  fea-breezes.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the 
Spaniards  give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  foil  correiponds  with  the  benignity 
of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  European  productions.  The  moft  valuable  of 
theie,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if 
they  had  been  native  to  the  country.  All  the 
fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain  to  full  ma* 
turity  there.  The  animals  of  our  hemifphere 
not  only  muhiply,  but  improve  in  this  delightful 
region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of  larger  fize 
than  thofe  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horfes  fur- 
paifes,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit,  the  famous 
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Aftdalufian  racei  from  which  they  fprutig.  Nor 
has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth ;  (he  has  ftored  its  bowels  with 
riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of 
copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  difcover^  in 
various  parts  of  it. 
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*  A  COUNTRY  diftinn-uiflied  by  fo  many bleffiiigs,  Caufeofit« 
we  may  be  apt  to  (  jlude,  would  early  become  gfedt^Jhy 
a  favourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  mud  Jj-^^dr 
have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  prediledion 
and  care.  Inftead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it 
remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of 
dountry,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thoufand 
white  inliabitants,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race. 
The  moft  fertile  foil  in  America  lies  uncultivated, 
and  fome  of  its  moil  promifmg  mines  remain 
unwrought.  Strange  as  this  negle6l  of  the 
Spaniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages, 
which  feemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may 
appear,  the  caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The 
only  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the 
South  Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries 
by  the  annual  fleet  to  Porto-bello,  All  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  colonies  was  fhipped  in  the  ports 
of  Gailao»  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and 
carried  from  thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus.  All  tho 
voh,  in,  B  B  com' 
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commodities    which    they  received    from    the 
mother-country,  were  conveyed  from  Panama  to 
the  fame  harbours.    I'hus  both  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Chili  pafled  through  the  hands  of 
merchants  fettled  in  Peru.    Thefe  had  of  courfe 
a  profit  on   each ;    and  in  both  tranfadtions 
the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordination ;    and 
having  no  direA  intercourfe  with  the  parent 
ftate,    they  depended   upon  another  province 
for  the  difpofal  of  their  productions,  as  well 
as  for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.     Under  fuch 
difcouragements,  population  could  not  increafe, 
and  induftry  was  deftitute  of  one  chief  incite- 
ment.   But  now  that  Spain,  from  motives  which 
I  ihall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new 
fyflem,  and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the 
colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by  (hips  which  go 
round  Cape  Horn,  a  dire^  intercourfe  is  opened 
between  Chili  and  the  mother-country.     The 
gold,  the  filver,  and  the  other  commodities  of 
the   province  will  be   exchanged  in   its  own 
harbours  for  the  manufadures  of  Europe.     Chili 
may  fpeedily  rife  into  that  importance  among 
the  Spanifli  fettlements  to  which  it  is  entitled  by 
its  natural  advantages.      It  may  become  the 
granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  may  fupply  them  with 
wine,  with  cattle,  with  horfes,  with  hemp,  and 
:  *. many 
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xriany  other  "articles  for  which  they  now  depend  n  o  o  K 
upon  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyftem  has  ^  ^ '  ^ 
been  edablifhed  only  a  few  years,  thofe  efie£ls 
of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved '.  If  it  (hall 
be  adhered  to  with  any  (leadinefs  for  half  a 
century,  one  may  venture  to  foretel,  thai:  popu- 
lation, induflry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in 
this  province  with  rapid  progrefs. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Provinces  of 

*  rucuman 

Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  ani r.o d« 
and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  vice-royalty  of 
Peru.  Thefe  regions  of  immenfe  extent  ftretch 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth  above  thirteen 
hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more  than  a 
thoufand.  This  country,  which  is  larger  than  Nortiiem 
mod  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  itfelf  'm  jivign. 
into  two  great  divifions,  one  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous 
miflions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other  diHridts. 
But  as  difputes  have  long  fubfifted  between  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning  its 
boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  foon 
finally  afcertained,  either  amicably,  or  by  the 
decifion  of  the  fword,  I  chufe  to  referve  my 
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acc&unt  of  this  nor th'ern  divifion,  until  I  enter 
upon  the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  America,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  and,  in  relating 
it,  I  (hall  be  able,  fron;  authentic  materials, 
fupplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give 
a  full  and  accurate  defcription  of  the  operations 
and  views  of  the  Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  fmgular 
fabric  of  policy  in  America,  which  has  drawn  fo 
much  attention,  and  has  been  fo  imperfe^lly 
underftood.  The  latter  divifion  of  the  province 
contains  the  governments  of  Tucunian  and 
Buenos-Ayres,  and  to  thefe  1  (hall  at  prclent 
confine  my  obfervations. 


V'lf  w  of  tlic 
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The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America 
by  the  river  De  la  Plata ;  and  though  a  fucceflion 
of  cruel  difafters  befel  them  in  their  early  at- 
tempts to  edablifh  their  dominion  in  it,  they 
were  encouraged  to  per  fid  in  the  defign,  at  firfl 
by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  mines  in  the  interior 
country,  and  afterwards  by  the  necefliry  of 
occupying  it,  in,  order  to  prevent  any  other 
nation  from  fettling  there,  and  penetrating  by 
this  route  into  their  rich  poffeflions  In  Peru. 
But  except  at  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have  made  no 
feltlement  of  any  confequence  in  all  the  vait 
fpacc  which  1  have  mentioned.  There  arc, 
indeed,  fcattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on  which 
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they  have  beflowed  the  name  of  towns,  and    b  o  o  ic 

^      ,  VII. 

to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add  fome 
dignity,  by  erecting  them  into  bifhoprics  j.  but 
they  are  no  better  than  paltry  villages,  each 
with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  One 
circumllance,  however,  which  was  not  originally 
forefeen,  has  contributed  to  render  this  diftricl, 
though  thinly  peopled,  of  confiderable  import- 
ance. I'he  province  of  Tucuman,  together  with 
the  country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Plata,  inftead 
of  being  covered  with  wood  like  other  parts 
of  America,  forms  one  extenfive  open  plain, 
almofl  without  a  tree.  The  foil  is  a  deep  fertile 
mould,  watered  by  many  ftreams  defcendinc^ 
from  the  Andes,  and  clothed  in  perpetual  ver- 
dure. In  this  rich  pafturage,  the  horfes  and 
cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe 
have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almoft  exceeds 
belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not 
only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by 
fupplying  it  with  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but 
to  carry  on  a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial,  by 
the  exportation  of  hides  to  Europe.  From 
both,  the  colony  has  derived  great  advantages. 
But  its  commodious  fituation  for  carrying  on 
contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief  fource  of  its 
profpcrity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered 
to  its  ancient  fyflem,  with  refpc^  to  its  commu- 
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ftication  with  America,  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay 
fo  much  out  of  the  courfe  of  Spanifh  navigation, 
that  interlopers,  almoft  without  any  rilk  of 
being  either  obferved  or  obftru£ted,  could  pour 
in  European  manufadures  in  fuch  quantities, 
that  they  not  only  fupplied  the  wants  of  the 
colony,  but  were  conveyed  into  all  the  eaftem 
diftrids  of  Peru.  When  the  Portuguefe  in 
Brafil  extended  their  fettlements  to  the  banks  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was  opened,  by 
which  prohibited  commodities  flowed  into  the 
Spaniih  territories,  with  dill  more  facility,  and 
in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic,  how- 
ever  detrimental  to  the  parent  flate,  contributed 
to  the  increafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had 
the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos-Ayres 
became  gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town. 
What  may  be  the  cfFed  of  the  alteration  lately 
made  in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the 
nature  of  which  (hall  be  defcribed  in  the  fub- 
fequent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known, 


Oiher  tcrrl- 
Spain. 


All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  the  iflands  excepted,  of  whofc 
difcovery  and  reduction  I  have  formerly  given 
avi  account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great 
divifions;  the  former  denominated  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  firme,  the  provinces  of  which 
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Aretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eaOsrn  book 
frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco ;  the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada,  fituated  in  the  interior  country.  With 
a  fhort  view  of  thefe  I  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  my 
work.        "f  .  ,  .!  ■ ... 


T  t 


To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  Darien. 
the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  firfl;  began 
to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no  confider- 
able  progrefs  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country 
is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged  with  rain 
during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably 
unhealthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great 
value,  the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  aban- 
doned it  altogether,  if  they  had  not  been  allured 
to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour 
of  Porto-bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that  of 
Panama  on  the  other.  Thefe  have  been  called 
the  keys  to  the  communication  between  the 
north  and  fouth  fea,  between  Spain  and  her 
mod  valuable  colonies.  In  confequence  of  this 
advantage,  Panama  has  become  a  confiderable 
and  thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxioufnefs 
of  its  climate  has  prevented  Porto-bello  from 
increafmg  in  the  lame  proportion.      As  the 
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B  0  0  K  intercourfe  with  the  fettlements  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another  channel,  it 
Is  probable  that  both  Porto-bello  and  Panama 
urill  decline,  when  no  longer  nouriflied  and 
enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  profperity,  and  even  their 
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The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha  ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.  The  country  ftill  continues  mountain- 
bus,  but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well 
watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de  He- 
redia  fubjefted  this  part  of  America  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532.  It  is  thinly 
peopled,  and  of  Courfe  ill  cultivated.  It  pro- 
duces, however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs, 
and  fome  precious  ftones,  particularly  emeralds. 
But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena,  the  fafeft  and  beft  fortified 
of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain. 
In  a  fituation  fo  favourable,  commerce  foon 
began  to  flourifh.  As  early  as  the  year  1 544,  it 
feems  to  have  been  a  town  of  fome  note.  But 
when  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in 
which  the  galeons  fhould  fird  begin  to  trade 
on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they 
were  direfted  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
•1  '  .  .    ; ..  their 
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their  vayage  homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  book 
inhabitants  was  fo  much  favou^red  by  this 
arrangement,  that  it  foon  became  one  of  the 
moil  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  it  has  reached  its  highefl  point  of 
exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  fo  far  affedled  by 
the  change  in  the  Spanifli  fyftem  of  tradawith 
America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it,  the 
defirable  vifits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  lealt 
a  temporary  decline.  But  the  wealth  now  col- 
Ie6led  there,  will  foon  find  or  create  employment 
fpr  itfelf,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage 
into  fome  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe, 
and  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  receiving  com- 
niodities  from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been 
fo  long  accuftomed  to  convey  thefe  into  all 
the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they 
will  dill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Car- 
thagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  {;,x^at  im« 
gprtanc^.  im^'mxi^vtii'^tt,,  .     -rtv/tn  j^is,,  iin- 


The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  venczueto. 
on  the  eail,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda, 
in  the.  year  1499";  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their 
landing  there,  having  obferved  fome  huts  ia 

^,^fiii|^t?|  i     »  Book  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  209.      >^ai5» >9l^*>, 
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an  Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to 
raife  them  above  the  ftagnated  water  which 
covered  the  p\^}n,  were  led  to  beftow  upon 
it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice, 
by  their  ufual  propenfity  to  find  a  refemblance 
between  what  they  difcovered  in  America,  and 
the  obje£ls  which  were  familiar  to  them  in 
Europe.  They  made  fome  attempts  to  fettle 
there,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  The  final  re- 
duftion  of  the  province  was  accompliihed  by 
means  very  different  from  thofe  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquifitions  in  the 
New  World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often 
engaged  him  in  operations  of  fuch  variety  and 
extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expence  of  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. Among  other  expedients  for  fupplying 
the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had  borrbwed 
large  fums  from  the  Velfers  of  Augfburgh, 
the  moft  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  By  way  of  retribution  for  thefe,  or 
in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  he 
beftowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief  from  the  crown 
of  Caftile,  on  condition  that  within  a  limited 
time  they  fhould  render  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  country,  and  eftablifh  a  colony  there.  Under 
the  direction  of  fuch  perfons,  it  might  have 

been 
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been  expeded,  that  a  fettlement  would  have    book 

•  VII 

been  edablifhed  on  maxims  very  different  from   < 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated 
to  encourage  fuch  ufeful  induflry,  as  mercantile 
proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the  moft 
certain  fource  of  profperity  and  opulence.    But 
unfortunately  they  committed  the  execution  of 
their  plan  to  feme  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth 
century.    Thefe  adventurers,  impatient  to  amafs 
riches,  that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  ftation 
which  they  foon  difcovered  to  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, indead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered 
from  diftridt  to  di(lri£l  in  fearch   of    mines, 
plundering  the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity, 
or  oppreiling  them  by  the  impofition  of  in- 
tolerable ta(ks.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
their  avarice  and  exadions,  in  comparifon  with 
which  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate, 
defolated  the  province  fo  completely,  that  it 
could  hardly  afford  them  fubfiHence,  and  the 
Velfers  relinquifhed  a  property  from  which  the 
inconfiderate  conduA  of  their  agents  left  them 
no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage  "*.    When 
the  wretched  remainder  of  the  Germans  deferted 
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BOOK  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took  poffeflion 
of  it  J  but  notwithftanding  many  natural  advan- 
tages, it  is  one  of  their  mod  languiihing  and 
unprodudlive  fettlements.  _ .      .         ,^^    ^_^   . 


Caraccas 
{irid  Cuina- 


New  King- 


The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are 
the  lafl:  of  the  Spanifli  territories  on  this  coaft  ; 
i)Ut  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the 
mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclufive  right 
of  trade  with  them  has  been  vefted,  1  fliali 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  confider  their  flatc 
and  produdlions. 


'*i4' 


*t;m 


The  New  iCingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely 
an  inland  country  of  great  extent.  This  import- 
ant addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of 
Spain  about  the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  dc 
Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quefada, 
two  of  the  braved  and  mbft  accomplifiied 
officers  employed  in  the  conquefl  of  America. 
The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in 
Quito,  attacked  it  from  the  fouth ;  the  latter 
made  his  invafion  from  Santa  Martha  on  the 
north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region 
were  farther  advanced  in  improvement,  than 
any  people  in  America  but  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians",    they    defended    themfelves    with 
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great  refolution  and  good  conduct.  The  abili-  n  o  o  k 
ties  and  perfeverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Quefada 
furmounted  all  oppofition,  though  not  with- 
out encountering  many  dangers,  and  reduced 
the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  pro- 
vince. -   .',  i        .      •.,,  '  ..         v'..f*'^      -^    ■    !      •  ■■  • 


..  (  .. 


The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  though 
it  approaches  alinoft  to  the  equator,  the  climate 
is  remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of  its 
vallies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richefl 
diftrids  in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds 
yield  gold  and  precious  flones  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  that  this  gold  is  found  ;  it  is  mingled  with 
the  foil  near  the  furface,  and  feparated  from 
it  by  repeated  wafliing  with  water.  This  opera- 
tion  is  carried  on  wholly  by  negro  fiaves ;  for 
though  the  chill  fubterranean  air  has  been  dif- 
covered,  by  experience,  to  be  fo  fatal  to  them, 
that  they  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
the  deep  filver  mines,  they  are  more  capable  of 
performing  the  other  fpecies  of  labour  than 
Indians.  As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that  fervice,  whioPi 
has  wafted  their  race  fo  rapidly  in  other  pans 
of  America,  tiie  country  is  ilill  remarkably 
.::Pi  .  3  populous'. 
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BOOK  populous.  Some  diflri^s  yield  gold  with  a 
profufion  no  lefs  wonderful  than  that  in  the 
vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have  formerly  men^ 
tioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  pepitas^ 
or  grains,  which  manifefl  the  abundance  in 
which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifmg  ground 
near  Pamplona,  fmgle  labourers  have  colleded 
in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufknd 
pefos''.  A  la^e  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought 
with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  efti- 
mated  to  be  worth  feven  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  fterling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
larged  and  fineO:  fpecimen  ever  found  in  the 
New  World,  is  now  depofited  in  the  royal 
cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any 
calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordinary, 
the  value  of  the  gold  ufually  collected  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Choco,  is  of  confiderable  amount.  Its 
towns  are  populous  and  flourifliing.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  almofl  every  part  of  the 
country  daily  increafes.  Cultivation  and  in- 
duflry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  to  profper.  A  confiderable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the 
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mmeSy  and  other  commodities,  being  conveyed  book 
down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalen  to  that 
city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada  has  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  river  Orinoco ;  but  the  country  which 
ftretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  eafl,  is 
little  known,  and  imperfeflly  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards.  , , 
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NOTE    I.    ^.4. 


De  SoLis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  inter' 
pretcrs,  he  could  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the  people 
of  the  provinces,  nor  converfe  with  them  in  any  way 
but  by  figns,  and  that  it  was  equally  impofTible  for 
him  to  carry  on  any  communication  with  Montezuma. 
Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  G>rtes 
himfelf,  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaei's 
correfpondence  both  with  Montezuma  and  with  his 
"fubje^ls  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat.  Ramuf. 
iii.  244,  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms,  that  there  was  a  mode 
of  intercourfe  between  Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans, 
hut  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  on.  Bcmal 
Diaz  fupplies  this  defeat,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three 
defcrtcro  who  joined  Narvaez  a£lcd  as  interpreters, 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  c.  no.  With  his  ufual  minutenefs,  he  men* 
tions  their  names  and  chara£lers,  and  relates,  in 
chapter  122,  how  they  were  puniOied  for  their  perfidy. 
The  Spaniards  had  now  refided  above  a  year  among 
the  Mexicans ;  and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  feveral 
VOL.  III.  c  c  among 
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amcMig  them  fliould  have  made  fome  proficiency  in 
j^akiii^  their  language.  This  fcems  to  have  been  the 
Cafe.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  t.  Both  B.  Diaz, 
who  was  pre  fen  t,  and  Herrera,  the  moil  accurate  and 
bed  informed  of  all  the  Spanifli  writers,  agree  with 
Cortes  in  his  account  of  the  fecrct  correfpondence 
carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  i8, 19. 
De  Solis'  fecms  to  ccnfider  it  as  a  difcredit  to  Cortes, 
his  hero,  that  Montezuma  fliould  have  been  ready  to 
engage  in  a  correfpondence  with  Narvaez.  He  fup- 
pofes  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  fuch  a  wonderful 
affection  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  folicitous 
to  be  delivered  from  them.  After  the  indignity  witli 
which  he  had  been  treated,  fuch  an  afFe£lion  is  incre- 
dible }  antl  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  mull  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles 
which  Cod  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the  conqueft, 
lib.  iv.  c.  7.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however 
much  overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty.        ,« 
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NOTE  II. 


'  TiiKSE  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous 
Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, 
publiflied  by  Dodfloy,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  •,  a  work  of 
fo  much  merit,  that  I  ihould  think  there  is  hardly  any 
writer  in  the  age  who  o\ight  to  be  afliamcd  of  acknow- 
If dging  himfclf  to  be  the  author  of  it.  ^  j,,,^^  it^gnfib  stl ■ 
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The   contemporary  hiftorians    differ    confiderably 
with  refpe£k  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion.     Cortes,  in  his  fccond  difpatch  to  the  emperor, 
makes  the  number  only  150.     Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
p.  249,  A.     But  it  was  manifeftly  his  intereft,  at  that 
junclpre,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the  full 
extent  of  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained.     De  Solis, 
always  ftudious  to  diminifli  every  misfortune  that  befel 
his  countrymen,  rates  their  lofs  at  about  two  hundred 
men.     Lib.  iv.  c.  19.     B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  they  loft 
870  men,  and  that  only  440  efcaped  from  Mexico, 
c.  128.  p.  108,.  B.     Palafox,  bifhop  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  feems  to  have  inquired  into  the  early  tranfa£lions 
of  his  countrymen  in  New  Spain,  with  great  attention, 
confirms  the  account  of  B.  Diaz,  with  refpedl  to  the 
extent  of    their   lofs.      Virtudes    del   Indio,    p.  22. 
Gomnra  ftates  their  lofs  at  450  men.     Cron.  c.  109. 
Some  months  afterwards,  when  Cortes  had  received 
feveral  reinforcements,  he  muftered  his  troops,  and 
found  them  to  be  only  590.     Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
p.  255,  E.     Now,  as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into 
New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes's  foldiers  were 
then  alive,  it  is  evident  that  his  lofs,  in  the  retreat  from 
MexicOt  mud  have  been  much  more  confiderable  than 
what  he  mentions.     B.  Diaz,  foHcitous  to  magnify 
the  dangers  and  fuffcrings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
conquerors  were  ei^pofed,  may  have  exaggerated  their 
lofs  \  hut,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  well  be  efllmated 
at  lef^  than  6co  men. 
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NOTE   IV.    p.  56. 

Soi^E  remains  of  this  great  work  are  ftlll  vlfiblc,  and 
the  fpot  where  the  brigantincs  were  built  and  launched, 
is  ftill  pointed  out  to  Grangers.  Torquemada  viewed 
them.     Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531.     ,  1...^.., 
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The  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufcway  of  Tacuba 
was  the  nearell   to  the  city.     Cortes   obferves,   tliat 
there  they  could  diftin«Slly  obferve  what  pafled  when 
their  countrymen  were  facrificed.     Relat.  ap.  Ramuf. 
iii.  p.  273,  E.     B.  Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado's 
divilion,  relates  what  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes. 
C.  152.  p.  148,  b.  149,  a.     Like  a  man  whofe  cou- 
rage was  fo  clear  as  to  be  above  fufpicion,  he  defcribcs 
with  his  ufual  fimplicity  the  impreffion  which  this 
ipcdlaclc  made  upon  him.     *«  Before,  fays  he,  I  faw 
the  brcalh  of  my  companions  opened,  their  hearts, 
yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accurfed  idol,  and  their 
lltlh   devoured    by   their   exulting   enemies }    I   was 
accudomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear, 
but  with  high  fpirit.     But  from  that  time  I  never 
advanced   to   fight    the   Mexicans  without   a   fecret 
horror  and  anxiety  ;  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  death  which  I  had  feen  them  fufFer."    He  takes 
care  to  add,  that  as  foon  as  the  combat  began,  his 
terror  went  off  i  and,  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery 
,  ou  every  occafion  Is  full  evidence  of  this.     P.  Plaz^ 
,,w.  156.  p.  157,  a.  ;<':','. 
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NOTE   VI.    p.  73. 

One  circumftancc  in  this  fiege  merits  particular 
notice.     The  account  which  the  Spanifli  writers  give 
of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  Mexico  feems  to  be  incredible.     According 
to  Cortes  himfelf,  he  had  at  one  time   150,000  auxi- 
liary Indians  in  hisfcrvice.     Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  275,  E. 
Gomara  afierts,  that  they  were  above  200,000.    Cron. 
c.  136.     Herrera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  fays, 
they  were  about  200,000.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  19.     No.ne 
of  the  contemporary  writers  afcertain  explicitly  the 
number  of  perfons  in  Mexico  during  the  ficge.     But 
Cortes  on  feveral  occafions  mentions  the  number  of 
Mexicans  who  were  flain,  or  who  periflied  for  want  of 
food}  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  thofe  circumftances, 
it  is  probable  that  above  two  hundred  thoufand  mud 
have  been  fhut  up  in  the  town.     But  tlie  quantity  of 
•  provifions  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftencc  of  fuch  va(l 
hiultitudes    aflembled    in   one    place,    during   three 
months,  is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  fo  much  forcfight 
and  arrangement  to  colledl:  thefe,  and   lay  them  up 
in  magazines,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a  regular  fupply* 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  accom.. 
pljfhed  in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  fo  imper- 
fe£l  as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where  there  were  no 
tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  fo  impro- 
vident, and  fo  incapable  of  executing  a  complirnted 
plan,  as  the  moft  improved  Americans.     The  Spa- 
niards,  with  all  their  care  and   attention,  fared  very 
poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diflrcfs  for 
want  of  provifions.     B.  Di.i'/,  p.  142.     Cortes  Relat. 
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271,  D.     Cortes  on  one  occafion  mentions  (lightly  the 
fubfiftcnce   of  his  army  j    and   after  ackriowledginjt 
that  they  were  often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they 
received  fupplies  from  the  people  of  tlie  country,  of 
fifh,  and  of  fome  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of 
the  country.    Ibid.     B.  Diaz  fays,  tliat  they  had  c*kes 
of  maize,    and  ferafas  de   la  tierra  •,    and  when  the 
feafon  of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit,  which  lie  calls 
Tunas :  but  their  mod  comfortable  fubfiilence  was  a 
root  which  the  Indians  ufe  as  food,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  ^iilites,  p.  142.     The  Indian  auxiliaries 
had  one  means  of  fubfiftence  more  than  the  Spaniards. 
They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom  they 
killed  in  battle.     Cort.  Relat.  1 76,  C.     B.  Diaz  con- 
firms his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians 
returned  from   Mexico  to  their  own   country,   they 
carried  with  them  large  quantities  of  the  flefli  of  the 
Mexicans  falted  or  dried,  as  a  moft  acceptable  prefent 
to  their  friends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeding  upon    the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in   their 
feftivals,  p.  157.     De  Soils,  who  feems  to  confider  it 
as  an  imputation  of  difcredit  to  his  countrymen,  that 
they  fhould  a£l  in  concert  with  auxiliaries'  who  fed 
upon  human  flefh,    is   folicitous   to  prove   that  tlie 
Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  aflbciates  from 
eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib.  v.  c.  24.     But 
he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  hiftorians. 
Neither  Cortes  himfelf,  nor  B.  Diaz,  feem  to  have  had 
any  fuch  fcruple ;  and,  on  many  occafions,  mention 
the  Indian  repafts,   which  were  become  familiar  to 
thenii  without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.    Even  with 
^hi&  additional  (lock  of  food  for  the  Indians,  it  was 
hardly  poilible    to  procure    fubfiftence    for    armies 
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amounting  to  fuch  numbers  as  lye  iind  in  the  Siianiih, 
writers*  -  Perhaps  the  beft,  folutiou  of  the  difiiculty  is, 
to  adopt  the  opiiiion  of  B.  Diaz  del  Cadiilo,  tliempil. 
artl^s  of  all  the  Hi/}ofiadora  pntnitivos,  ;**  "Whel>, 
Gomara  (fays,  he)  on  fome  occafious  relates,  th^t  there, 
were  fo  many  tlioufanU  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  were  fo  many  thoufand  houfcs  in  ;his 
o£  that  town,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumera- 
tion, as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  nunibers  not 
being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we 
add  together  the  different  numbers  which  he  mf^ntions, 
that  country  would  contain  more  millions  tlvan  tliere, 
are  in  Cullile."  C.  1 29.  But  though  fome  confidcrablc 
d$:du«^ion;  ihould  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spaniih 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  mull  hiive  been 
very  numerous ;  for  notlung  but  an  immcnfc  fupe^ 
riority  in  number  could  have  enabled  them  to  with- 
(land  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  conducted  by 
a  leader  pf  fuch  abilities  as  Cortes.  »;  ,>)>r<iii'!  ic^)!!!  «^i 
xrmi    >n    ^■>i.<:m\-    '.   ,:;    s,.    .,;(;,,.!     »»! ;  Umjhf'J  j>mb:>^t 

Jiifil   (fiDinv  ff  ii.M.  ^'.  ^^  .•  j^,ty»    ,.  .  ,-;sij..-n., (j.:q/ri!  nt  «-«; 

"' In  relating  the  oppveflive  and  cruel  proceedings  of 
the  conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed 
B.  de  las  Cafas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  them, 
Reiat.  de  la  Deilruyc.  p.  x  8,  S^c.  is  manifeilly  exag- 
gerated. It  is  from  the  teilimony  of  Cortes  himfelf, 
and  of  Gomara,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I 
have  taken  my  account  of  the  punifliment  of  the 
Panucatis,  and  they  relate  it  without  any  difappro- 
bation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cttftom, 
rn^ntions  ll  only  in  general  terms,  c.  161.  Herrcfa, 
felicitous   to  extenuate  thi^  barbarous  a£lion '^f  hif 
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countrymeiiy  though  he  mentions  63  cazique.i^  am! 
400  men  of  note,  as  being  condemned  to  the  flames, 
aJTerts,  that  thirty  only  were  burnt,  and  the  reft  par- 
doned. Dec.  iii.  lib.  V.  c.  7.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  teflimony  of  the  original  hiftorians,  particularly  of 
Gromara,  whom  it  appears  he  had  confulted,  as  he 
adopts  feveral  of  his  expreilions  in  this  pafTage.  The 
punifliment  of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  moil 
authentic  of  the  Spanifh  writers.  Torquemada  has 
extr^£ted  from  a  hiftory  of  Tezeuco,  compofed  in  the 
Mexican  tongue,  an  account  of  this  tranfaftion,  more 
favourable  to  Guatimozin  than  that  of  the  Spanifh 
authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  575.  According  to  the 
Mexican  account,  Cortes  had  fcarcely  a  fhadow  of 
evidence  to  juftify  fuch  a  wanton  aft  of  cruelty. 
B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and  his  fellow- 
fuflFerers  afferted  their  innocence  with  their  laft  breath, 
and  that  many  of  the  Spanifh  foldiers  condemned  this 
aftion  of  Cortes  as  equally  unnecefTary  and  unjufl, 


p.  200,  b.  201,  a. 
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,  or:vJ;i-.ii'^  NOTE  Vin.    p.  p5.  ;  ,.,,,o^o^jA 

Thb  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  X6 
punifh  Chrifloval  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
had  revolted  againft  him,  and  aimed  at  eftablifhing 
an  independent  jurifdiftion.  Cortes  regarded  this  in* 
furreftionas  of  fuch  dangerous  example,  and  dreaded 
fo  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author,  that 
in  perion  he  led  the  body  of  troops  deftined  to  fupprefs 
it.  He  marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thoufand 
miles,  through  a  country  abounding  with  thick  forefls, 
rugged  mountain$j  deep  rivers,  thinly  jinhabited,  and 

cultivated 
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cultivated  only  in  sfew  phces.  What  ht  fafFcrcdi 
from  famine,  frdm  the  hoftility  of  the  natives,  fron^ 
the  ciittidte,  an4  from  hardftiips^of  evety  fpecies,  has" 
nothing  in  hiftory  parallel  to  it,  but  vi'hat  occurs  lit  . 
the  Adventures  of  the  other  difeoverers  and  conquerors 
of  the  New  World.  Cortes  was  employed  in  this 
dreadful  fervice  above  two  years  ;  and  though  it  was 
not  diftinguiftied  by  any  fplendid  event,  he  exhibited, 
during  the  courfe  of  k,  greater  perfonal  courage,  more 
fortitude  of  mind,  n\ore  perfeverance  and  patience^ 
than  in  any  other  period  or  fcene  in  his  life.  Herrera, 
dec.  iii.  lib.  vi.-  vii.  viii.  Jx.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  163— 
177.  B.Diaz,  174 — 190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me. 
Were  one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  account  of 
this  expedition  ihould  occupy  ii  fplehdid  place  in  it. 
In  a  general  hiftory  of  America,  as  the  expedition  was 
pfodudtive  of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  is 
iufficient.   '•^'^''V:-'  ^^^'V-''  -^-^f^^^  •  r  '■   \T^'-'-i^)i-^ 

'.     .^.   ■.       [  .  ....    a 

NOTE    IX.     p.  97. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  treafure  which  Cortes 
brought  with  him,  confided  of  fifteen  hundred  marks 
of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  fine 
gold,  and  ten  thoufand  of  inferior  ftandard,  many 
rich  jewels,  one  in  particular  worth  forty  thoufand 
pefos,  and  feveral  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  value. 
Deo.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards 
engaged  to  give  a  portion  with  his  daughter  of  a  Imu- 
drcd  thoufand  pefos.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  237.  The 
fortune  which  he  left  his  foits  was  very  coufiJcrable. 
But,  as  we  have  before  related,  the  fum  dividtd 
among  the  conquerors,  on  the  firft  rodu£lioa  of  Rkxico, 
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was  very  fmall.  There  appears  then  to  be  fonie  rcafon 
for  fufpe£Hng  that  the  accufations  of  Cortes*8  enemies 
were  not  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation.  Tliey 
enlarged  him  with  having  applied  to  his  own  life  a 
difproportlonate  (hare  of  the  Mexican  fpoils ;  with 
having  concealed  the  royal  treafures  of  Montezuma 
and  Guatimozin  ;  with  defrauding  the  king  of  his 
fifth  i  and  robbing  his  followers  of  what  was  due  to 
them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv. 
lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors  themfelves 
entertained .  fufplcions  of  the  fame  kind,  with  refpeft 
to  this  part  of  his  conduct:.     B.  Diaz,  c.  157.-  cA/i.iu«.ii 


^^  ^  :■--:,'  I 
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.Mfeocx^-v..  NOTE  X. 

•^  In  tracing  the  prcgrefs  of  the  Spanifti  arms  in  New 
Sparn,  we  have  followed  Cortes  himfelf  as  our  mod 
certain  guide.  His  difpatches  to  the  emperor  contain 
VI  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlet- 
tered conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his 
own  -exploits.  Our  information  with  rcfpe£t  to  them, 
iirid  other  tranCi<^ions  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however, 

fron;  contemporary  and  refpe£table  authors.     •  ^  ^    ., 

...^ ..,  ,    ,.     ,  .  ...  .  '  .  ,  ti-jritVmD 

'  The  moft  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranfaiSlions 
in  Peru  was  publUhed  by  Francifco  de  Xerez,  his 
fecret.iry.  It  is  a  fimple  unadorned. narrative,  carried 
down  no  farther  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in 
'533  »  ^o^  ^^^  author  returned  to  Spain  in  1534*  and, 
foon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  fliort 
Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of   Peru,  addreflld  to  tlip 
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Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  ofliccr  who  ferved  under 
PizarrOj  drew  up  an  accuunt  of  his  expedition,  which 
was  tranilated  into  Italian  by  Ramufio,  and  inferted 
iu  his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  publifhed 
in  its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain 
at  the  fame  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due 
tp  what  both  thefe  authors  relate  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  operations  of  Pizarro  j  but  the  rcfidence 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fo  fliort,  at  the  time 
when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives 
fo  (lender,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian 
manners  and  cufloms  is  very  imperfect.     .      j  .,    ; 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de 
Leon,  who  publiflied  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville, 
in  1553.  If  he  had  finiflied  all  that  he  propofes 
in  the  general  divifion  of  his  work,  it  would  have 
been  the  moft  complete  hiftory  which  had  been  pub- 
lifhed of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was 
well  qualified  to  execute  it,  having  ferved  during 
feventeen  years  in  America,  and  having  vifited  in 
perfon  moft  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he 
liad  occafion  to  write.  But  only  the  firft  part  of  his 
Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  contains  a  defcription 
of  Peru,  and  feveral  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with 
an  account  of  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  of  the 
natives,  and  is  written  with  fo  little  art,  and  fuch  an 
apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  muft  regret  the 
lofs  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 
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This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguftlne 
Zarate,  who  publifhed,  in  1555,  his  Hiftoria  6,01 
Defcubrimiento  y  Conquefta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru. 
.        <^  ^ara^a 
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Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed 
in  Peru  as  compti'oller  general  of  the  public  revenue. 
His  hiftory,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or 
compofition,  is  a  book  of  confiderable  merit;  as  he 
li<id  an  opportunity  to  be  well  informed,  and  feems  to 
have  been  inquifitive  with  refpe£l  to  the  manners  and 
tranfaftions  of  the  Peruvians,  gr^at  credit  is  due  to 
his  teftimony.        >  ,  ,     •    ;      -,*■ 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publiflied  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru  in  1571.  His  folc  object  is  to  relate  the  diflen- 
tions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire. 
As  he  ferved  in  a  public  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was  well 
acquainted  both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  prin- 
cipal a£lors  in  thofe  fingular  fcenes  which  he  defcribes, 
as  he  poflcffed  found  underftanding  and  great  impar- 
tiality, his  work  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  the 
hiftorians  moft  diftinguiflicd  for  their  induftry  in 
rcfearch,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  refpe£t  to 
the  events  which  they  relate.  1 '-,..(   .(•  f>  .'1.^.. 

>ftt  ra  •;t;:'it|v:  -t  .••.'. r.>,l;    •  ' '-.Vii*  Ij:;ji  ^     Ti  i>m 

The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the 
contemporary  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  is 
Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  Inca.     For  though  the  firft 
part    of    his  work,    intitled    Commt'iitarios   Realcs   dJ 
Or'tgen  de  lot  Incas  Reies  del  Peru^  was  not  publiflied 
fooner  than   the  year    1609,    fevcnty-fix    years  after 
the  death  of  Atahualpa  the  laft  emperor,  yet  as  he 
was  born    in    Peru,    and  was  the  fon  of  an  officer 
of   diftin^lion   among    the   Spanilh    co?iquerors^    by 
a  Coyoy   or   lady  of  the  royal   race,   on  account  of 
'which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca  j  as  he  was 
mailer  of  the  language   fpoken   by  the   Incaa,    and 
;:cj:^rt.  '  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  his 
autliority  is  rated  very  high,  and  often  placed  above 
that  of  all  the  other  hiftorians.  His  work,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanifli 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  ftory,  and  compofcd  of  quo- 
rations  taken  from  the  authors  whoin  I  have  mentioned. 
This  is  the  idea  whicli  he  himfelf  givcc;  "»f  it,  Lib.  i. 
o.  1  o.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of  fa£ks  only  that  he 
follows  them  fervilely.  Even  in  explaining  tJie  infti- 
tutions  and  rights  of  his  anceftors,  his  information 
fcems  not  to  be  more  perfeft  than  theirs.  His  expla- 
nation of  the  Quipos  is  almofl  the  fame  with  that  of 
Acofta.  He  produces  no  fpecimen  of  Peruvian  poetry, 
but  that  wretched  one  which  he  borrows  from  Bias 
Valcra,  an  early  mi/Tionary,  whofe  memoirs  have 
never  been  publifhed.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for  compo- 
fition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  diftinguifliing 
between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what 
is  true,  one  fcarches  for  them  in  vain  in  the  commcnt- 
afies  of  the  Inca.  His  work,  however,  notwithllaml- 
hig  its  great  defcifls,  is  not  altogether  dcftitutc  of  ufe. 
Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  country- 
men are  preferved  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  Peru- 
vian language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  fome  errors 
of  the  SpaniOi  writers,  and  he  has  inferted  in  it  fome 
curious  fa£ls,  taken  from  authors  whofe  works  were 
never  publilhed,  and  are  now  loll,  jrjt  jr.  it  Mrif>o/ 
•»if   ftj'i    )t»V   -•.■it'ivTffrr    Ii -i   'ftii   !.,■'     ;.-!»! A     (.    au  »'»    >  I', 

'"^'  One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardfliips  which 
they  endured,  and  of  the  unliealthful  climate  in  the 
regions   which   they  vifited,  from  the   extraordinary 

.  vii/fctip  .  mortality 
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mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carrkid 
out  112  men,  Almagro  70.  In  lefs  than  nine  months 
130  of  thcfe  died.  Few  fell  by  the  fword  ;  moft  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  difeafes.     Xerez,  p.  180. 


NOTE   XIL     p.  114. 


•  i.iij 


Tiiisifland,  fays  Herrcra,  is  rendered  fo  uncomfort- 
able by  the  unwholcfomenefs  of  its  climate,  its  impe- 
netrable woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  infe<its  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom  any 
fofter  epithet  than  that  of  infenial  is  employed  in 
defcribing  it.  The  fun  is  nlmoft  never  feen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceafes  to  rain. 
Dec.  3.  lib.  X.  c.  3.  Dampicr  touched  at  this  ifland 
in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate  is  not 
more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his 
truiie  on  the  coall,  vifited  moft  of  the  places  where 
Pizarro  landed,  and  his  defcription  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spaniih  hiftorians. 

"^^"'      NOTE   XIH.    p.  135.  ^™' '»'**   /'"''^ 

By  this  time  horfcs  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the 
Spanifli  fettle ments  on  the  continent.  When  Corte* 
began  his  expedition  in  the  year  15 18,  though  hia 
armament  was  more  confiderable  than  that  of  Pizarro, 
and  compofcd  of  pcrfons  fuperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who 
inv.>dcd  Peru,  he  cpuld  procure  no  more  than  fivtteu 
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NOTE   XIV.    p.  136. 


nj. 


In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.  George 
Juan,  travelled  from  Giiayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the 
fame  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
difliculty  of  his  march.  The  fandy  plains  between 
St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles, 
without  watt^r,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green 
thing,  on  a  dreary  llretch  of  burning  fand.  Voyage, 
torn.  i.  p.  3P9,  &c.    > 
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,,     .       ,        NOTE   XV.    p.  143. 

Titrs  extravagant  and  unfeafonablc  difcourfe  of 
Valverdc  has  been  ccnfured  by  all  hillorians,  and  with 
juftice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have  been  an  illiterate 
and  bigoted  monk,  nowife  rcfembling  the  good  Ol- 
nicdo,  who  accompanied  Cortes  \  the  abfurdlty  of  hi'< 
addrefs  to  Atahualpa  muft  not  be  charged  wholly  upon 
him.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  tranflation  or  para- 
phrafe  of  that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanifli 
divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  15091  for  explaining 
the  right  of  their  king  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  New 
World,  and  for  directing  the  officers  employed  in 
America  how  they  (liould  take  poflefllon  of  any  new 
country.  See  Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii.  The  feiitlmcnts 
contained  in  Valvcrde's  harangue  muft  not  then  be 
imputed  to  the  bigoted  imbecility  of  a  particular 
man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  But  Gumara  and 
Bcnzoni  relate  one  circumftance  concerning  Valverdc, 
v.lnch,   if  authentic,   renders  him  an  objcC>,  not  of 
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contempt  only,  but  of  horror.  They  aflert,  that 
during  the  whole  ad:ion,  Valvcrde  continued  to  excite 
the  foldiers  to  flaughter,  calling  to  them  to  ftrikc  tlie 
enemy,  not  with  the  edge,  but  with  the  poiilts  of 
their  fwords.  Gom.  Cron.  c.  113.  Bcnz.  Hifter. 
Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very 
different  from  that  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
other  parts  of  America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted 
their  influence  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  t^  moderate 
the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen.   •  . 


,     NOTE   X\^I.    p.  144. 

Two  difrcrciit  fyflenis  have  been  formed  concerning 
tl\e  condud  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanifti  writers,  in 
order  to  jullify  the  violence  of  their  countrymen, 
contend,  that  all  the  Inca's  profeflions  of  friendfliip 
were  feigned ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to 
an  interview  with  Fizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut 
off  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow  j  that  for  this 
purpofc  he  advanced  with  fuch  a  numerous  body  of 
attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their 
garments  to  execute  this  fcheme.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Xere/.  and  Zarate,  and  adopted  by  Herrera. 
But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  deftroy  the 
Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have 
permitted  them  to  march  unmolefted  through  the 
dcfert  of  Motupe,  or  have  negle£led  to  defend  the 
pafles  in  the  mountain;.,  where  they  might  have  been 
attacked  with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the  Peruvians 
marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon 
the  Spaniards,  It  is  inconceivable,  that  of  fo  great  a 
body  of  men,  prepared,  for  adlion,  not  one  Ihould 
»  ,  .   .  attempt 
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attempt  to  make  refiftance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  them* 
fdvejp  to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were 
armed  to  attack.     Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to 
the  interview  has  the  afpe£l  of  a  peaceable  proceifion^. 
not  of  a  military  enterprife.      He   himfelf  and  his 
followers  were>  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded* 
as  on  days  of    folemnity,    by   unarmed  harbingers. 
Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  falfe, 
yety  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  mud  be 
imputed  either  to  a  monarch,  that  had  no  great  reafon 
to  be  alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftrangers  \vho  folicited 
admifllon  into  his  prefence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adven- 
turer fo  daring,  and  fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  ont 
cannot  hefitate  in  determining  where  to  fijc  the  pre- 
fumption  of  guilt.     Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the 
Spanifli  writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro, 
one  plainly  perceives  tliat  it  was  his  intention,  as  well 
as  his  interefl,  to  feize  the   Inca,  'and  that  he  had 
taken  meafures  for  that  purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  that  monarch's  defigns.      a^.      j   ^  ,1 

-•*^GARCILASso  DE  LA  Vega,  cxttemely  Solicitous  to 
vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the 
crime  of  having  concerted  the  deftru£tion  of  Pizarro 
and  his  followers,  and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the 
Spaniards  with  improper  condu£l  towards  the  Inca, 
has  framed  another  fyltem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of 
majeftic  form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  a  vifion  to 
Viracocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was 
a  child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in 
honour  of  this  perfon,  and  erected  an  image  of  him, 
refembling  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  fmgular  form  in 
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which  he  had  exhibited  himfelf  to  his  view.     In  this 
temple  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name 
of  Viracocha.    P.  i.  Hb.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22.     When 
the  Spaniards  lirll  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of 
their  beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  llruck  every 
perlbn  ib  much  with  their  likencis  to  the  image  of 
Viracocha,  that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  children  of 
the  Sun,  who  had  defccnded  from  heaven  to  earth. 
All  conchidcd,  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Peruvian 
empre  was  now  approaching,    and  that  the   throne 
would  be    occupied   by    new   poflefTors.      Atahualpa 
himfelf,  coniidcring  the  Spaniards  as  melTengers  from 
heaven,  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
rclilling  them,  that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  their  commands.     From  thofe  fentiments 
flowed  his  profeflions  of  love  and  refpe6^.     To  thofe 
were  .owing  the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  fubmifllve  reve- 
rence with  which  he  himfelf  advanced    to  vifit  the 
Spanifli  general  in  his  quarters  ;  but  from  the  grof* 
ii;norance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the  declaration 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill 
explained,  that  by  their  mutual  inability  to  compre- 
hend each  other's  intentions,  the  fatal  rencounter  at 
Caxanialca,  with    all  its  dreadful  confequences,    was 
occafioned. 

t  !•  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fuperftitious 
veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to 
be  found  cither  in  Xerez,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  pre- 
vious to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca  ;  a;  J  y-c  the  two 
former  ferved  under  Pizarro  at  tliat  time,  and  the 
latter  vilited  Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either 
v.,  "  >  the 
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the  Inca  himfelf,  or  his  meflengers,  had  addreflcd  the 
Spaniards  in  the  words  which  Garcilaflb  puts  in  their 
mouths,  tliey  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  fuch  fub- 
mifllve  decorations  i  and  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themfelves  of  them  to  accomplifh  their  own 
defigns  with  greater  facility.  Garcilaflb  himfelf, 
though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Inca  and  Spaniards,  preceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxa- 
malca,  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings,  p.  ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  17,  &c.  yet,  with  his  ufual  inattention  and  inaccu- 
racy, he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  Peruvians 
did  not  recolle£t  the  refemblance  between  them  and 
the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal  difafters  fubfequent 
to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to 
call  tJiem  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Hcrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  In  many 
different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanilli  writers,  their  countrymen  were  confidcred  as 
divine  beings  who  had  dcfcended  from  heaven.  But 
in  this  inltance,  as. in  many  which  occur  in  the  inter- 
courfe between  nations  whofe  progfefs  in  refinement 
is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  ufed  the 
exprelfion  were  different  from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who 
heard  it.  For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, or  fuch  is  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  fpcak 
tl^eni,  th;it  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they 
Were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do 
not  know  the  origin,  they  fay,  that  it  came  down 
fr(>m  heaven.     Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

'*TiiE  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fcntimcnts 
and  proccc Jing^i  of  the  Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more 
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natural  and  confiftent  than  either  of  the  two  prece- 
ding, and  is  better  fupportcd  by  the  hO:$  related  by 
the  contemporary  hiftorians.  ,\'fM 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thoufand  Peru- 
vians were  killed.  Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the 
flain  fix  or  feven  thoufand.  Ram.  iii.  274,  D.  By 
Garcilaflb's  account,  five  thoufand  were  maffacred. 
P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The  number  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  neareft  the  truth.     •   ■    '         {    •;..•,;/» 


NOTE   XVIL    p.  146. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  flriking  proof  of  this,  than 
that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxamalca  to 
Cuzco.  The  diftance  between  them  is  fix  hundred 
miles.  In  every  place  throughout  this  great  extent  of 
country,  they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours  which 
the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  fovereigns,  and  even  to 
their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amafiing  what  was 
wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded 
the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned ;  and  though  the 
pviefts  were  unwilling  to  alienate  thofe  facred  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  rcfufed  to  violate  the  (hrine  of 
their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands, 
robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treafure  ; 
and  fucJi  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives  for  their 
pcrfons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  a£l  of  facrilcgc 
with  altonifliment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or 
difturb  the  commiflion  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
ISancho  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  375,  D.  ..     ; 
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NOTE   XVIII.    p.  i6u 

According  to  Herrera,  the  fpoil  of  Cuzco,  after 
fetting  apart  the  kmg*s  Jiftb,  was  divided  among  480 
perfons.  Each  received  4000  pefos.  This  amounts  to 
1,920,000  pefos.  Dec.  v.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the 
general,  and  other  officers,  were  entitled  to  a  fhare  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  mud 
have  rifen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Go- 
mara,  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  aflerting  in  general,  that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco 
was  of  greater  value  than  the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 
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NOTE  XIX.    p.  164. 


No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  condu£led 
with  more  perfevering  courage  than  that  of  Alvarado, 
and  in  none  were  greater  hardfhips  endured.     Many 
of  the  perfons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader, 
veterans  who  had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all 
the  rigour  of  American  war.     Such  of  my  readers  as 
have    not    m   opportunity   of    pcrufing   the    (Iriking 
defcription  of  their  fufFerings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera, 
may  form  fomc  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march 
from  the  fea-coaft  to  Quito,  by  confulting  the  account 
which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives   of  his  own  journey  in 
1736,  nearly  in  the  fame  route.     Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  178, 
&c.  or  that  of  M.  Bougucr,   who   proceeded    from 
Puerto  Viejo,  to  Quito,  by  the  fame  road  wliich  Alva- 
rado took.     He  compares  his  own  journey  with  that 
pf  the  Spanifli  leader,  and  by  the  comparifon  gives  a 
>  "U''.'  »  0^3  mod 
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mofl:  ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience  of 
Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  M'ay  th.rough  fo  many  obltaclcs. 
Voyage  duPerou,  p.  28,  &c. 


NQTE    XX.     p.  165. 


i  x^  •  > 


According  to  Herrers,  there  was  entered  on  account 
of  the  king  in  gold  1 55,300  pcfps,  and  5400  marks 
(pach  8  ounces)  of  filvcr,  btfides  feveral  veflels  and 
ornaments,  fome  of  gold,  and  others  of  filver ;  on 
account  of  private  perfons,  in  gold  499,000  pefos, 
and  54,000  marks  of  filver.     Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 


NOTE   XXI.     p.  175. 


f»-r.' 


The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the  military  arts  of 
the  Spaniards,  hut  had  recourfe  to  devices  of  their 
own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  objeft  of  their 
terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of 
afting,  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with  a  (lone  faftencd 
to  eadi  end.  Thia,  when  thrown  by  a  flcilful  hand, 
twilled  about  the  horfe  and  its  rider,  and  entangled 
them  fo  as  to  obftruft  their  motions.  Hcrrera  men- 
tions this  as  an  invention  of  their  own.  Dec.  5. 
lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  obferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  176, 
this  weapon  is  common  among  feveral  barbarous  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  South  America;  and  it  is 
more  probable,  that  the  Peruvians  had  obferved  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  ufed  it  in  hunting,  and 
on  this  occafion  adopted  it  themfelves.  The  Spaniards 
were  confiderably  annoyed  by  it,  Henera,  ibid.  An- 
other inftance  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians 
deferves   mention.      By  turning  a   river   out  of   its 
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channel,  tliey  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of 
the  enemy  was  polled,  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmoll  dlfliculty  the  Spaniards  made  their  cfcape. 
llerrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
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NOTE  XXII.    p.  198.    ->,,^ 

'  .Herrf.ra's  account  of  Orcllana's  voyage  Is  the  moft 
minute,  and  apparently  the    moft  accurate.     \^  was 
probably  taken  from  the  journal  of  Orellana  hinifelf. 
But  the  dates  are  not  diftlnftly  marked.     His  naviga- 
tion down  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  begun  early  in  February 
1 541  ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  on 
the  26th  of  Auguft,  having  fpent  ijear  feven  months 
in   the   voyage.     M.  de   la  Condamlne,    in  the  year 
1743,  failed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a  fettlement  of 
the  Portuguefe  at  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  river,  a  navigation 
much  longer  than  that  of  OrcUar^a,  in  lefs  than  four 
months.    Voyage,  p.  179.     But  the  two  adventurtri 
were  very  difFcrently  provided  for  the  voyage.     This 
haaardous  undertaking,  to  which  ambition  prompted 
Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  fcience  led  M.  de  la 
Condamine,wii5  umlertakenin  the  yeafi769,by Madame 
Godin  des  Odonais,  from   conjugal   affcclion.     The 
narrative  of  the  hardihips  which  Ihe  fufliired,  of  the 
dangers  to  which  Ihe  was  expofed,  and  of  the  difafters 
which  befel  her,    is  one  of  the   moft   lingular   and 
affecting  ftorics  in  any  language,    exhibiting  in  her 
conduft   a  ftrikjng    pitture  of  the    fortitude   which 
diftinguiflies  the  one  fex,  mingled  with  the  fenfibility 
and   tendernefs    peculiar ,  to    the    other.       Lcttrc    \< 
Jvl*  Gpdin  a  M.  dc  la  CoiuUuiune.     '  .     ■  .  ,  1    ',..    •  ,A\.,, 
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NOTE  XXIIL    p.  203. 


. .  Herrera  gives  a  ftriking  picture  of  their  indigence. 
Twelve  gentlemen  who  had  been  officers  of  diftindlion 
under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  having 
but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  alternately 
by  him  who  had  occafion  to  appear  in  public,  while 
the  reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs,  were 
obliged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former  friends 
and  companions  were  fo  much  afraid  of  giving  offence 
to  Pizarro,  that  they  durft  not  entertain  or  even 
converfe  with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  was 
the  condition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once 
accuilomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they  felt 
themfelves  poor  and  defpiiied,  without  a  roof  under 
which  to  (helter  their  heads,  while  they  beheld  others, 
whofe  merit  and  feryices  were  not  equal  to  theirs, 
living  in  fplendor  in  fumptuous  edifices.  Dec.  6^. 
lib.  viii.  c.  6. 
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rifJ*  -i^-      NOTE   XXIV.    p.  n8«2 'F^"'^'^^^^^^*' 

Herrera,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great 
credit,  afTerts,  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  pofleifed  domaiii«> 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquefaca  de  la  Plata)  which 
yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the 
archbiiliop  of  Toledo,  the  bed  endowed  fee  in  Europe^ 
Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c  3. 
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NOTE   XXV.    p.  235. 

=  All  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march,  and 
the  diftreffes  of  both  parties,  very  minutely.  Zarate 
obferves,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  hiftory, 
either  with  refpedi:  to  the  length  of  the  retreat,  or  the 
ardour  of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to  his 
computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwiurds  of  thr^C 
thoufand  miles.     Lib.  v*  C-  i(5.  26..  .    ',-•-    1   2?  ,<{».' ao 
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It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  belt- 
informed  hiitorian  of  that  period,  to  one  million  fo^r 
hundred  thoufaad  pefosv    Lib.  ii.  c.  79.     ^  f»  bk.v)«>; 
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NOTE  XXVII.    Tp."*?/? 


Carvajal,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  advo*- 
cate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Finding 
Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  courfe  which  he 
originally  fuggeiled,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely 
fubmilHon  to  his  fovereign  as  the  fafeft  meaffire.  When 
the  prefident's  offers  were  fir  ft  communicated  toCarvajal^, 
"  By  our  Lady  (iaid  he,  in  that  ftrain  of  buffoonery 
which  was  familiar  to  him)  the  prieft  iffues  gracious 
buH^.  He  gives  them  both  good  and  cheap ;  let  us 
not  only  accept  them,  but  vcar  them  as  rcliqucs  about 
our  necks."     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  63. 
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NOTE  XXVIIL    p.  262. 


;  DiTRiNG  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Plzarro,  ievcti 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  thcfe 
were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91. 
Zarate  makefi  the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  violent 
death  five  hundred.  Lib.  vii<  c.  ».5~,Lm' >•-  ~,i  vsr^:  io^ 
itc-w     iii  '    ::'  .rr.iU'r.b-ii..      cr  ,<   ;(?(;;:   vn.^iftijij)   .♦ij'  ■,, 

vI'-jT.-      V.     NOTE  XXIX.    p.  272.     .    * i  no''(ni«i 

,  ffl?<i  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the   Mexicans,  I  have  received  much  information 
from  a  large  manufcript  of  Don  Alonfo  de  Corita, 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico. 
In  tJie  year   1553,  Philip  IL  in  order  to  difcover  the 
mode   of  levying  tribute    from    his  Indian  fubjeiSis, 
that   would   be   mofl   beneficial    to  the    (jrowHi    a"d 
leaft  opprcflive  to  them,  addrejled  a  maiulate  to  all 
the  Courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoining  them 
to  anfwer  ^-tajii  quciics  which  he  propofed  to  them, 
concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  eftabUfhed 
among  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode 
in   which   they  had   been   accuflomcd   to  pay  tajcea 
to  their  kings  or  chiefs.     In  obedience  to  this  mandate, 
Corita,  who  had  refided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fourteen  of  which  he  pafled  in  New  Spain,  compofcd 
the  work  of  which  I  have   a    copy.     He   acquaints 
hh  fuvcrcign,  that  lie  had  made  it  an  objedV,  during 
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]us   reficlence   in   America,    and  in  all  its    provinces 
which  he  liad  vifited,  to  inquire   diligently  into  tlic 
manners   and  cuftoms  of  the   natives  ;  that  he  had 
converfed     for    this    purpofe   with   many   aged    and 
intelligent    Indians,    and    confulted    feveral   of    the 
Spanilh  ecclefiaftics,  who  underilood  the  Indian  lan- 
guages   moll    perfedly,    particularly   fome   of    thofe 
who  landed  in  New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft. 
Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  to 
have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and 
accuracy  to  which  he  pretends.     Greater  credit  is  due 
to  his  tellimony  from  one  circumllance.     His  work 
was  not  comppfed  with  a  view  to  publication,  or  in 
fupport  of  any  particular  theory,  hut  contains  fimple 
though  full  anfwers  to  queries  propofed  to  him  olh- 
cially.      Though    Herrer^    does    ;ipt  mention    him 
among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as  guides 
in   his   hillory,  I  fliould  fuppofe,  from  feveral  fa£^s 
pf  which  he  takes  notice,   as  well  as  from   feveral 
ex^reflions  which    he   ufes,    that   this  znemorial  of 
C^orita  was  nqt  u^kuQwi)  (o  him, 


NOTE   XXX.    p.  385. 


The  early  Spanidi  writers  were  fo  hafty  and  Inac- 
curate in  eltimating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
provinces  and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  impolTiblc 
to  afcertain  that  of  Mexico  itfelf  with  any  degree  of 
prccifion.  Cortes  dcfcribes  the  extent  and  populouf- 
nefs  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply  that 
it  w.is  not  inferior  to  tlie  greatcft  cities  in  Kuropf. 
Gomara  is  more  explicit,  iuul  :,(hrms,  that  there  were 
ikjjOoo  houfcs  or  families  in  Mexico.     Cron. 
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Hcrrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  j  and 
the  generaUty  of  writers  follow  them  implicitly  without 
inquiry  or  fcruple.     According  to  this  account,  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  mull  have  been  about  300,000. 
Torquemada,  with  his  ufual  propenfity  to  the  marvel- 
lous, aflerts,  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  houfes   or   families  in  Mexico,  and   confe- 
quently    about    fix    hundred    thoufand    inhabitants. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  23.     But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortcs's  ofRcers,  the 
population  is  fixed  at  60,000  people.     Ramufio,  iii. 
309.  A.     Even  by  this  account,   which  probably  is 
much  nearer  the   truth  than  any  of   the  foregoing, 
Mexico  was  a  great  city.    «-     .wraj  .'t  ->  »     •'•mi 
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p.  290. 


•  '        .»'  " 
♦'^r'   :    i.i  '  ■  ■  '      '  '  ^'*-    '<''>*\l' 

-'^■'Vt  is  to  P.  Torrlbio  dc  Benavente,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  curioils  obfervation.     Palafox,  bifhop 
ctfc  Giudad  dc  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and 
illuftratcs  it  more  fully.     The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is 
the  only  language  in  which  a  termination  indicating 
.refp'wdl,  fdavas  vcvcrentinles  y  de  cortefta^  may  be  alRxeil 
to  every  word.     By  adding   the  final  fyllable  z/«  or 
flz;/;  to  any  word,  it  becomes  a  proper  expreflion  of 
veneration  in  tlm  mouth  of  an  inferior.     If,  in  fpeak- 
ing  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  ufed,  it  is 
Tatl^  but  an  inferior  fays  Tatzin.     One  pried  fpeaking 
to  another*  calls  him  Teopixque ;  a  perfon  of  inferior 
TiM>k  calls  him  TeopiMcatzitt.     The  name  of  the  empe- 
ror who  reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was 
Mmtezumot    but   his  vaflals,     from   reverence,    pro- 
nounced it  M.ntczumazbi.     Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Vir- 
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tudes  del  Iiulio,  p.  6^.  The  Mexicans  had  not  only 
reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner 
in  which  thefe  arc  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common 
ufe,  is  explained  by  D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldaraa  y  Guevara 
in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  N^  i88.        ,        ..        » 
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NOTE    XXXIL    p.  296. 

From  comparing   feveral   paflages   in   Corita   and 
Herrera,  we  may  collect,  with  fome  degree  of  accu- 
racy,   the     various   modes    in   which   the    Mexicans 
contributed  towards  the  fupport  of  government.  Some 
perfons  of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  anly 
duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  perfonal  fervice  in 
MMT,  and  to  follow  the  banner  of  their  fovereign  with 
their  vaflals.     2.  The  immediate  vaflals  of  tlic  crown 
were   bound   not  only  to  perfonal   military   fervice, 
but  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands  in  kind.     3.  Thofe  who  held  offices  of  honour 
or  tiuft,  paid  a  certain  fliarc  of  what  they  received  in 
confequence  of  holding  thefe.     4.  Each  CapulUf  or 
ailuciation,  cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common  field 
allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  dcpo- 
fited  the  produce  in  the  royal  granaries.     5.  Some 
part  of  whatever  was  brought  to  the  public  markets, 
whether  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  tlie  various  produflions 
of  their  artiils  and  maimfa(nurcrs,  was  demanded  for 
tlie  public  ufe,  and  the  merchants  who  paid  tliis  wefc 
exempted  from  every  other  tax.     6.  The  Aluyegna, 
or   adfcnpti  gMte,    were  bound   to  cultivate   certain 
diitridts  in  every  province^  which  may  be  conGdercd 
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as  cntun  laudsy  and  brought  the  increafe  into  public 
llorehoufes.  Thus  the  fovereign  received  fome  part 
of  whatever  was  ufeful  or  valuable  in  the  country, 
whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  foil, 
or  acquired  by  the  induftry  of  the  people.  What 
each  conrributed  towards  the  fupport  of  government, 
fcems  ta  have  been  inconfiderable.  Corita,  in 
anfwer  to  one  of  the  queries  put  to  the  Audience 
of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours  to  eftimate 
in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be 
fuppofed  to  pay,  and  docs  not  reckon  it  at  more  than 
three  or  four  rcalsy  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 
(hillings  a  head.  '  '.'  *  "  •  ''     ';  •  ■'"  " 
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.. .,    NOTE   XXXIII.    p.  297. 


Cor  1  Es,  who  fcenis  to  have  been  as  much  aftonlflicd 
with  this,  as  with  any  inftance  of  Mexican  ingenuity, 
gives  a  particular  defcription  of  it.  Along  one  of 
the  caufeways,  fays  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city, 
are  condudted  two  conduits,  compofed  of  clay  tem- 
J)cred  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
taifed  about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a 
ftream  of  excellent  watter,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a 
man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fupplies  nil 
the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that 
when  it  is  neceilary  to  clean,  or  repair  the  former, 
the  ftream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this 
conduit  paifes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there 
are  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  through  which  the  falt- 
Wutcr  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  them  in 
pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from 
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the  conduit  to  the  reiTiote  quarters  of  the  city  irt 
canoes,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf. 
241,  A. 
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In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  arc 
Ihcwn  fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Monte- 
zuma's. They  are  compofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper- 
plates. In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges, 
they  are  evidently  eailcrn.  The  forms  'of  the  filver 
ornaments  upon  them,  reprefcnting  dragons,  &c. 
may  be  confulered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.  They 
are  infinitely  fupcrior,  in  point  of  workmanfhip,  to 
any  efibrt  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  pro- 
bably received  them  from  the  Philippine  iflands. 
The  only  untjueftionable  fpecimen  of  Mexican  art, 
that  I  "know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very 
fine  «iold,  which  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  Monte- 
zuma. It  weighs  5  oz.  12  dwt.  Three  drawings 
of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
June  10,  1765.  A  man's  head  is  reprefented  on 
this  cup.  On  one  fide  the  full  face,  on  the  other 
the  proiile,^  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  Iiead. 
T'he  relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  punching 

the  infidc  of  the  cup,  fo  as  to  make  the  reprefent- 
atiou  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  T'he  features  are 
grofs,  but  reprefented  with  fome  degree  of  art,  and 
ccrtaiidy  too  rude  for  Spanilh  workmanfliip.  This 
cup  was  purchafed  by  Edward  earl  of  Orford,  wliilc 
he  lay  in  tin-  liaibour  of  Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under 
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his  command,  and  is  now  in  the  poflrefTion  of  Ki§ 
grandfon,  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information  to  my  refpedtable  and  ingenious  friend 
Mr.  Barrington.  In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  p.  107,  is  publifhed  an  account  of  fome  maflcs 
of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a  burying-ground  on 
the  American  continent,  about  feventy  miles  from  the 
Britifli  fettlement  on  the  Mofquito  ftiore.  They  are 
faid  to  be  likenefles  of  chiefs,  or  other  eminent  perfons. 
From  the  defcriptions  and  engravings  of  them,  we 
have  an  additional  proof  of  the  imperfe£l  (late  of  arts 
among  the  Americans.  • 

NOTE    XXXV.     p.  307. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  1 
have  been  indebted,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Bilhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  has 
traced  tlic  fucceffivc  fteps  by  which  the  human  mind 
advanced  in  this  line  of  its  progrefs,  with  much 
erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  firft, 
as  far  as  I  know,  who  formed  a  rational  and  con- 
illlcnt  theory  concerning  the  various  modes  of  writing 
praclifcd  by  nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees 
of  their  improvement.  Dlv.  Legation  of  Mofes,  iii. 
69,  &c.  Some  important  obfervations  have  been 
.;dded  by  M.  Je  Prefidcnt  de  Broflcs,  the  learned  and 
iui,gUigcnt  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Formatioo 
Mcchanique  des  Langues,  tom.  i.  295,  &c. 


As   the   Mexican    paintings  are  the  mod  curious 
monument^  extant  of  the  earlieft  mode  of  writing, 
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it  will  1161  be  impfoper  to  give  fomeaccbiiht  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  preferved  from  the  general 
wreck  of  every  work  of  art  in  America,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Public.     For  the  moft  early  and  com- 
plete coUeftion  of  thefe  publifhed  by  Purchas,  we  are 
indebted  to  the   attention  of  that  curious  inquirer, 
Hakluyt.    Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  having  deemed  thofe  paintings  a  proper  prefent 
for  Charles  V.    the  Ihip   in   which  they  were  fent 
to  Spain  was  taken  by  a  French  cruifer,  and  they 
came  into  the  poflcflion  of  Thevet,  the  king's  geo- 
grapher, who  having  travelled  himfelf  into  the  New 
World,  and  defcribed  one  of  its  provinces,    was  a 
curious   obferver  of   whatever    tended    to    illuftrate 
the    manners    of    the  Americans.      On  his  death, 
they  were    purchafed    by    Hakluyt,    at    that    time 
chaplain   of  the    Englifh  ambafTador  to  the  French 
court ;    and,  being  left  by  him   to  Purchas,   were 
publifhed  at  the  defire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir 
Henry  Spelman.      Purchas,  iii.  1065.     They  were 
tranflated  from  Englifli  into  French  by  Melchizedeck 
Thevenot,  and  publifhed  in  his  colIe£lion  of  voyaees, 
A.D.  i683.'i--?'-  ^  '.»M,....-^   ^j.  ^  •*     '..  "^ 

l^mty..  ;.  \  ■  \i*  ,*^  >'    Hj  »     J*    >itf.  '♦•■If   •  ;<      ",' •  '■■"''    ^'  '      '     • 

The  fccond  fpecimen  of  Mexican  pl£lure-writing 
was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two 
copper-plates.  The  firft  is  a  map,  or  reprefentation 
of  fhe  progrefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  tflHr 
firft  arrival  in  the  countrv,  and  of  the  various  flationa 
in  which  they  fettled,  before  they  founded  the  capital 
of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  fecond 
Is  a  Chronological  Wheel,  or  Circle,  reprefcnting 
:  VOL.  HI.  E  E  the 
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the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  He  received  both  from 
Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Congorra,  a  diligent 
coUedlor  of  ancient  Mexican  documents.  But  as 
it  feems  now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  no  good  evidence)  that  Carreri  was 
never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del 
Miindo  is  an  account  of  a  fiditious  voyage,  I  have 
not  mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text.  They 
have,  however,  manifeftly  tlie  appearance  of  being 
Mexican  produftions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  by 
Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  determine  whetlier 
they  were  genuine  or  fuppofititious.  M.  Clavigero 
likewife  admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they  always  appeared  to 
be  fo,  though,  from  my  defire  to  reft  no  part  of  my 
narrative  upon  queflionable  authority,  I  did  not  refer 
to  them.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in  the  former  is 
confiderably  more  perfect  than  any  other  fpecimen 
of  Mexican  defign*,  but  as  the  original  is  faid  to 
have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  fufpeft  that  it  hns 
been  improved  by  fome  touches  from  the  hand  of  an 
European  artift.  Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p,  487.  The 
chronological  wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican 
mode  of  computing  time,  as  defcribed  by  Acofta, 
lib.  vi.  c.  2.  It  feems  to  rcfemble  one  which  that 
learned  Jefuit  had  feen  \  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a 
^l^lne  monuuiont,  it  proves  that  the  Mexicans  had 
arajblcial,  or  arbitrary  characters,  which  reprefented 
iLve^^al  tilings  bcfides  numbers.  Each  montli  is  there 
rt'prdfcntcd  by  a  fymbol  exprcflive  of  fome  work  or 

rltf- peculiar  to  it.      .  -         ,,  >    . 
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The  third  fpeciinen  of  Mexican  painting  was  dlfcd- 
vered  by  another  Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo  Botu- 
rini  Benaduci  let  out  for  New  Spain,  and  Svas  led  by 
fcveral  incidents  to  ftudy  the  language  bf  the  Mexicans^ 
and  to  colle<St  the  remains  of  their  hiftorical  monu- 
ments. He  perfifted  nine  years  in  his  refearches, 
with  the  enthufiafm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patience 
of  an  antiquary.  In  1 7461  he  publifhed  at  Madrid, 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hijioria  General  de  la  America  Septen- 
irionaly  containing  an  account  of  the  refult  of  his 
inquiries  ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue  of  his 
American  Hiftorical  Mufeum,  arranged  under  thirty- 
fix  different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  New  Hiflory 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  whimfical  credulous 
man;  But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings, 
tribute-rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  much  larger  than 
one  could  have  expe£^ed.  Unfortunately  a  {hip, 
in  which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable  part  of  theni 
to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  Englifh  pritateer 
during  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spaing 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1739;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  periflied  by  falling  into  the  hands  o£ 
ignorant  captors;  Boturini  himfelf  incurred  the  di(^ 
pleafure  of  the  Spaniih  court,  and  died  in  an  hofpital 
at  Madrid.  The  hiflory,  of  which  the  Idea,  &c.  was 
only  a  profpe^uSf  vfzs  never  publifhed.  The  remainder 
of  his  Mufeum  feems  to  have  been  difperfed.  Some 
part  of  it  came  into  the  pofTefTion  of  the  prefent  arak* 
bifhop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of  Ne\pr' 
Spain  ;  and  he  publifhed  from  it  that  curious  tribufe- 
rdll  which  I  have  tneiitioned. 
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The  only  other  colle£Hon  of  Mexican  paintings, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majefties,  I  have 
obtained  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  as  I  defired,  in  eight 
paintings,  madewith  fo  much  fidelity,  thatlam  informed 
the  copies  could  hardly  be  diftinguiftied  from  the 
originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mext- 
canuSi  it  appears  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Emma- 
nuel King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  who 
died  A.  D.  1533.  After  pafling  through  the  hands 
of  fevcral  illuftrious  proprietors,  it  fell  into  thofe  of 
the  cardinal  bf  Saxe-Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the 
emperot  Leopold.  Thefe  paintings  are  matiifeftly 
Mexican,  but  they  are  in  a  ftyle  very  different  from 
any  of  the  former.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of 
one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify  fuch  of  my  readers, 
as  may  deem  this  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention. 
Were  it  an  obje£l:  of  fufficient  importance,  it  might 
perhaps  be  poffible,  by  recourfe  to  the  plates  of 
Purchds,  and  the  archbifllop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to 
form  plaufible  conje£l:ures  concerning  the  meaning 
of  this  pi£hire.  Many  of  tire  figures  are  evidently 
ilmilar.  A.  A.  are  targets  ^nd  darts,  almoft  in  the 
fome  form  with  thofe  publiihed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070, 
1 07 1,  &c.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly 
rcfembling  thofe  in  l^urchas,  p.  11 09  and  11 13,  and 
in  Lorei^zana,  Plate  II.  C  is  a  bale  of  mantles,  or 
cgl^on  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almoft 
every  phte  of  , Purchas  and  Lorenzana.  E.  E.  E. 
feems  to  be  Mexican  captains  in  their  war  drefs,  the 
fantaftic  ornaments  of  which  referable  the  figures  in 
Purchas,  p.  mo,  11 11.  ZI13.  I  ihould  fuppofe 
^..ri  .   .    »  this 
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this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.  &c. 
According  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation 
by  the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans 
as  well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85.  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefented  in  the 
Mexican  paintings  in  my  pofleffion  feems  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  They  plainly  refemble  a  firing  of  knots 
on  a  cord  or  flender  rope. 

Since  I  publiftied  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love,  who  is  ftill  pleafed  to  continue  his  friendly 
attention  to  procure  me  information,  has  difcovered, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Efcurial,  a  volume  in  folio, 
confifting  of  forty  (heets  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard, 
€:ch  the  fize  of  a  common  ftieet  of  writing  paper, 
with  great  variety  of  uncouth  and  whimfical  figures 
of  Mexican  painting,  in  very  frefh  colours,  and  with 
an  explanation  in  Spanifh  to  mod  of  them.  The 
firft  twenty-two  (heets  are  the  figns  of  the  montlis, 
days,  &c.  About  the  middle  of  each  fheet  are  two 
or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  furrou,nded  by 
the  figns  of  the  days.  The  lafl  eighljeen  (heets  are 
not  fo  filled  with  figures.  They  feem  to  be  figns  of 
Deities,  and  images  of  various  objefts.  According 
to  this  Calendar  in  the  Efcurial,  th^e  Mexican  year 
contained  286  days,  divided  into  22  months  of  13 
days.  Each  day  is  reprefented  by  a  different  fi^n, 
taken  from  fome  natural  obje£l,  a  ferpent,  a  dog,  a 
lizard,  a  reed,  a  houfe,  &c.  The  figns  of  days  ^i;i 
tlie  Calendar  of  the  Efcurial  are  precisely  t!|ie  fame 
with  thofc  mentioned  by  Boturini,  Idea,  See.  p.  45. 

E  E  3  But, 
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But,  if  wc  may  give  credit  to  that  author,  the 
Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18 
months  of  20  days.  The  order  of  days  in  every 
month  was  computed,  according  to  him,  firll  by 
what  he  calls  a  tridecennary  progreffion  of  days  from 
one  to  thirteen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Calendar 
ai  tlje  pfcurial,  and  then  by  a  feptenary  progreffion 
of  days  from  one  to  feyen,  making  in  all  twenty.  In 
this  Calendar,  not  only  the  (igns  which  diflmguifli 
each  day,  but  the  qualities  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to 
each  month,  arc  marked.  There  are  certain  weak- 
nefles  which  feem  to  accompany  the  human  mind 
through  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs  in  obfervation  and 
fcience.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans 
in  Aftronomy,  it  appears  to  have  been  already  con- 
nefted  with  judicial  Aftrology.  The  fortune  and 
chara£l:er  of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofed 
to  be  decided  by  fome  fuperipr  influence  predominant 
at  the  time  of  nativity.  Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the 
Calendar,  that  aU  who  are  born  in  one  month  will  be 
rich,  in  another  warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  .&c. 
The  pafteboard,  or  whatever  fubilance  it  may  be  on 
which  the  Calendar  in  the  Efcurial  is  painted,  feems, 
by  Mr.  Waddilove*?  defcription  of  it,  to  refemble 
nearly  that  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In 
feveral  particulars,  the  figures  bear  fome  likenefs  to 
thofe  in  the  plate  which  I  have  publiflied.  The 
figures  marked  D.  which  induced  me  to  conje^ure 
that  this  painting  might  be  a  tribute-roll  fimilar  to 
thefe  publiflied  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  Mr,  Waddilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns  of.  days : 
and  I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
^  obferv- 
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obfervatlons,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well 
founded.  It  appears,  from  the  characters  in  which 
the  explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that 
this  curious  monument  of  Mexican  art  has  been 
obtained,  foon  after  the  conqued  of  the  empire.  It 
is  (Ingular  that  it  ihould  never  have  been  mentioned 
by  any  Spanifh  author, 
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NOTE  XXXVL    p.  309.       V 

The  firft  was  called  the  Prince  of  the  deathful 
Lance  •,  the  fecond  the  Divider  of  Men  ;  the  third 

e  Shedder  of  .Blood;  the  fourth  the  Lord  pf  the 
park-phoufe.     Acofta,  I^ib,  vi.  c  25.       '^  ; .     -^ 


>1   -    ■ 


.,  ,,  NOTE  XXXVIL    p.  317. 


The  temple  of  Cholqla,  which  was  deemed  more 
holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  tlie  moil 
coriliderable,  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mount 
of  folid  earth.  According  to  Torqucmada,  it  was 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe,  and 
rofe  to  the  height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Ind. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  ip.  Even  M.  Clavigero  acknpwledges 
that  all  the  Mexican  temples  were  folid  ilru£tures, 
or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  confequence  cannot 
be  confidered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  art  of  building, 
plavig.  II.  207. 
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FnoM  anfpe^ing  various  figures  of  temples  in  the 
vaintings  engraved  by  Purch^s,  there  feems  to  be 
fome  reafon  for  fufpe£^Ing,  that  all  their  temples 
were  con(lru£ted  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Vol.  iii. 
p.  nop,  mo.  1113.  ;^     *      •!;;      % 

NOTE   XXXVIII.    p.  319.  • 

Not  only  in  Tlafcala,  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in 
Mexico  itfelf,  the  houfes  of  the  people  were  mere 
huts  built  whh  turf,  or  mud,  or  die  branches  of 
trees.  They  were  extremely  low,  and  flight,  and 
without  any  furniture  but  a  few  earthen  veflels. 
Like  the  rudefl  Indians,  feveral  families  rcfided  under 
the  fame  roof,  without  having  any  feparate  apart- 
ments. Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  lib.  x.  c.  22* 
Pec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.    Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 


NOTE  XXXIX    p.  319. 


•  I,  .J, 


I  AM  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided  long  in 
New  Spain,  and  vifited  almoft  every  province  of  it, 
that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vaft  empire 
any  monument,  or  veftige  pf  any  building  more 
ancient  than  the  conqueft,  nor  of  any  bridge  or 
highway,  except  fome  remains  of  the  caufeway  from 
Guadaloupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which 
Cortes  entered  the  city.  R^S.  penes  me.  The  author 
of  another  account  in  manufcript  obferves,  "  That 
4t  this  day  there  does  not  remain  even  the  fmalleft 
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veftige  of  the  exillence  of  any  ancient  Indian  building 
public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province 
of  New  Spain.  I  have  travelled,  fays  he,  through 
all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz.  New  Galicia, 
New  Bifcay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  with- 
out having  obferved  any  monument  worth  notice, 
except  fome  ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley 
4e  Cafas  Grandest  in  lat.  N.  30'.  46'.  Ipngit.  258°.  24'* 
from  the  ifland  of  TenerifFe,  or  46Q  leagues  N.  N.  W. 
from  Mexico."  He  defcribes  thefe  ruins  minutely, 
and  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltry  building 
of  turf  and  ftone,  plaftcred  over  with  white  earth 
or  lime.  A  miffionary  informe4  that  gentleman, 
that  he  had  difcovere4  the  ruins  of  another  edifice 
fimilar  to  the  former,  a|)ou(  ^n  hundred  leagues 
towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  ^he  river  St.  Pe4r9. 
MS.pefW  me,       -  ,^...  •.  ,    . 


4»S 
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These  teilimonies  derive  grea^  credit  from  one 
circumilance,  that  they  were  not  given  in  fupport 
of  any  particular  fydeni  pr  theory,  but  as  fimplc 
anfwers  to  queries  which  I  I^ad  propofcd.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  when  thefe  gentlemen  aflfert, 
that  no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work 
whatever  are  now  to  be  difcovered  in  the  Mexican 
Empire,  they  meant  that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins 
or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur 
or  magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  Inha- 
bitants. For  it  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
fevcral  Spanifli  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlafcala, 
Cholula,  &c.  fonic  vcftlges  of  ancient  buildings  are 
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(llll  vlfible.  Villa  Segnor  Thcatro  Amer.  p.  143, 
308.  353.  D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorcnzana,  formerly  arch- 
bifhop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his  intro- 
du£lion  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of 
Cortes,  which  he  publiflied  at  Mexico,  mentions 
fomc  ruins  which  are  ftill  vifible  in  feveral  of  the 
towns  through  which  Cortes  pafled  in  his  way  to 
the  capita],  p.  4,  &c.  But  neither  of  thefe  authors 
give  any  defcription  of  them,  and  they  feem  to  be 
fo  very  inconfidcrable,  as  to  (hew  only  that  fome 
buildings  had  once  been  there.  The  large  mount  of 
earth  at  Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dignified  with 
the  name  of  temple,  ftill  remains,  but  without  any 
fteps  by  which  to  afcend,  or  any  facing  of  ftone. 
It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered  with 
grafs  and  (hrubs,  and  poflibly  it  was  never  anything 
more.  Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  I  have  received  a 
minute  defcription  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near 
Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco. 
It  is  compofed  of  large  ftones,  fitted  to  each  olfher  as 
nicely  a§  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the  Peruvians, 
M'hich  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation 
it  forms  a  fquare  of  twenty-five  yards  \  but  as  it  rifes  in 
height,  it  diminiflies  in  extent,  not  gradually,  but  by 
being  contrad.cd  fuddcnly  at  regular  diftances,  fo  that 
it  muft  have  refcmbled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.  It; 
germinated,  it  is  faid,  in  a  fpire.     ,,.,.-., 
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NOTE   XL,    p.  325. 


-  'i . 


The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanilh  hsftorians,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  number  of  human  viftin^s  facrificed  in 
Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Gomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thou- 
fand  human  viftims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican 
Divinities,  and  in  fome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty 
thoufand.  Cron.  c.  229.  The  fkulls  of  ?hofe  unhappy 
perfons  were  ranged  in  order  in  a  building  ere^ed 
for  that  purpofe,  and  two  of  Cortes's  officers  who 
had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their 
number  was  an  hundred  and  thirty-fix  thoufand. 
*''*d.  c.  82.  Herrera's  account  is  ftill  more  incredible, 
^  at  the  number  of  vidlims  was  fo  great,  that  five 
thoufand  have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on 
fome  occafions,  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec.  iii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  16.  Torqucmada  goes  beyond  both  in 
extravagance,  for  he  aiferts,  that  twenty  thoufand 
children,  exclufive  of  other  vi£tims,  were  fl^ughtered 
annually.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  mod  rc- 
fpe£lable  authority  in  favour  of  fuch  high  numbers 
is  that  of  Zumunraga,  the  firft  bifliop  of  Mexico, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  order, 

A.  D.  1 63 1,  aflertB  that  the  Mexicans  facrificed 
annually  twenty  thoufand  vidHms.  Davila.  Teatro 
Ecclef.   126.     In  oppofition  to  all    thefe  accounts, 

B.  de  las  Cafas  obferves,  that  if  there  had  been  fuch 
an  annual  wafte  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  country 
could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  populouf> 
nefs  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spaniards 

firll 
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firft  landed  there.     This  reafoning  is  juft.     If  the 
number  of  vi<^ims  in  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain 
^  had  been   fo   great,  not   only  muft  population  have 

been  prevented,  from  increafing,  but  the  human  race 
muft  have  been  exterminated  in  a  (hort  time.  For 
befides  the  wafte  of  the  fpecies  by  fuch  numerous 
facrifices,  it  is  obfervable,  that  wherever  the  fate  of 
captives  taken  in  war  is  either  certain  death  or  perpe- 
tual flavcry,  as  men  can  gain  nothing  by  fubmitting 
fpcedily  to  an  enemy,  they  always  refift  to  the  utter- 
moft,  and  war  becomes  bloody  and  deftru£tive  to  tlie 
laft  degree.  Las  Cafas  pofitively  aflcrts,  that  the 
Mexicans  never  facrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred perfons  in  a  year.  See  his  difpute  with  Sepul- 
veda,  fubjoincd  to  his  Brevifnma  Rei^cion,  p.  105. 
Cortes  does  not  fpccify  what  number  of  viftims  was 
facrificed  annually,  but  P.  Diaz  del  Caftello  relates, 
that  ;^n  i^iquiry  having  been  made,  with  refpedl  to 
this,  by  the  Francifcan  monks,  who  were  fent  into 
New  Spain  immediately  after  the  conqueft,  it  was 
found  that  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  were 
facrificed  every  year  i\\  Mexico.     C.  207. 


V   ■'  NOTE  XLL    p.  327. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Peruviau 
Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure,  but  repugnant  to 
ponplufions  deduced  from  the  moft  accurate  and 
cxtenfive  obfervations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapfes 
during  each  reign,  in  any  given  fucceflfion  of  princes. 
The  mediunfi  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.      Ac|Coi;dii)g  to  ^colU  »n4  C^rcilaHo  de  la 

Vega, 
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Vega,  Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the  year  1527, 
was  the  twelfth  Inca.  According  to  this  rule  of 
computing,  the  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy 
ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred 
and  forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fubfifted 
four  hundred  years.  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega, 
lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  each  reign  is  extended 
at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years,  inilead  of  twenty, 
the  number  afcertained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obferv- 
ations ;  but  fo  imperfe£l  were  the  Peruvian  traditions, 
that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the  number 
of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown.       r    "i . 

NOTE   XLIL    p.  335. 


429 


Many  of  the  early  Spanifh  writers  aflert,  that  the 
Peruvians  offered  human  facriiices.  Xerez,  p.  190. 
Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But 
Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  bar- 
barous pra£lice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized 
anceilors,  it  was  totally  aboliihed  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple 
of  the  Sun.  This  nflertion,  and  the  plaufiblc  reafons 
with  which  he  confirms  it,  arc  fufficient  to  refute  the 
Spanifli  writers,  whofe  accounts  feem  to  be  founded 
entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they  themfclves 
had  obferved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their 
feftivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moiftened 
with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eye-brows,  and 
nofes  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.6.  This  rite  may 
have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  pra£licc,  in  their 
uncivilized  ftate,  of  facrificing  human  vi£tims. 
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NOTE  XLIIL    p.  342.      ^ 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuftoms  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians.  They  have  preferved  fome  of 
the  aquedufts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of  the 
Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they  water 
every  field  that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voyage,  torn,  i^ 
422.  477.  They  likewife  continue  to  ufe  guanoy  or 
the  dung  of  fea-fowls,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a 
defcription  of  the  almoft  incredible  quantity  of  it  in 
the  fmall  iflands  near  the  coail.     Ibid.  481. 


NOTE   XLIV.     p.  34^. 


,jv;..r.f 


liiw.  temple  of  Cayan\bo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at 
Ciillo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  are  defcribed  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  &c'. 
who  infpectcd  them  with  great  care.  M.  de  Conda- 
mine  publiflied  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the 
ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  TAcademie  de 
Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  Acofta  defcribes  the 
ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib.  vi. 
c.  14.  Garcilafib,  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  gives  pompous 
and  confufed  defcriptions  of  feveral  temples,  and 
other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  c.  21.  lib.  vi. 
c.  4.  Don  Zapata,  In  a  large  treatife  con- 
cerning Peru,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  publifhed, 
communicates  fome  information  witTi  refpeft  to 
feveral  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which 
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Bave  not  been  mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS. 
penes  me,  A^-ticulo  xx.  Ulloa  defcribes  fome  of  the 
ancient  Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were  likewifc 
works  of  great  extent  and  folidity.  Tom.  i.  391. 
Three  circumftances  (truck  all  thofe  obfervers:  the 
vaft  fize  of  the  ftones  which  the  Peruvians  employed 
in  fome  of  their  buildings.  Acofta  meafured  one, 
which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteej  \y  .  ad,  and  fix 
in  thicknefs ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortrefs 
at  Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  confidcrably  larger.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could 
move  thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the  height  even  of 
twelve  feet.  The  fecond  circumftance  is,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working 
in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  perfeverance  natural 
to  Americans,  ftones  may  be  formed  into  any  ftiape, 
merely  by  rubbing  one  againft  another,  or  by  the  ufe 
of  hatchets  or  other  inftruments  made  of  ftone } 
but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  progrefs  can  be  made 
in  carpentry.  The  Peruvians  could  not  mortize 
two  beams  together,  or  give  any  degree  of  union 
or  ftability  to  any  work  compofed  of  timber.  As 
they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arches  in  building ; 
nor  can  the  Spanifh  authors  conceive  how  they  were 
able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thofe  ample  ftru£tures  which 
they  raifed. 
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Tun  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proof,  which 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnifli,  of  their 
want  of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with 
patience    no   lefs   aftoniflilng.     None   of   the    ftones 
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employed  in  thofe  works  were  formed  into  any 
particular  or  uniform  (hape,  which  could  render  them 
iit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The 
Indians  took  them  as  they  fell  from  the  mountains> 
or  were  raifed  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were 
fquare,  fome  triangular,  fome  convex,  fome  concave. 
Their  art  and  induftry  were  employed  in  joining  them 
together,  by  forming  fuch  hollows,  in  the  one,  as 
perfedWy  correfponded  to  the  projections  or  rifings  in 
the  other.  This  tedious  operation,  which  might 
have  been  fo  eafily  abridged,  by  adapting  the  furface 
of  the  ftones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by 
their  hatchets  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  infpefting  the 
remains  of  thofe  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very 
fingular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There  ifi  no 
regular  layer  or  ftratum  of  building,  and  no  one  ftone 
refemblcs  another  in  dimenfions  or  form.  At  the 
fame  time,  by  the  perfevering  but  ill  dire£led  induftry 
of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined  with  that  minute 
nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  ipade  this 
obfervation  concerning  the  form  of  the  ftones  in  the 
.  fortrefs  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  387.  Pineto 
gives  a  fimilar  defcription  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco» 
the  moft  perfe£l  of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata 
MS.  penes  me.  According  to  M.  de  Condamine,  there 
were  regular  ftrata  of  building  in  fome  part^  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  fingular,  and  as  a  proof 
^  of  fome  pvogrefs  In  improvement. 
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NOTE   XLV.    p.  349. 


The  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which  bend  with 
their  own  weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are  con- 
liderably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  perfon  who 
pafles  along  them,  is  very  frightful  at  firft.  But 
the  Spaniards  have  found  them  to  be  the  eaGefl:  mode 
of  paffing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  throw  more  folid  ftru£l;ures  either  of 
ftone  or  timber.  They  form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo 
flrong  and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pafs  along  them. 
All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is  carried  on  by  means  of  fuch 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  tom.  i. 
358.  A  more  fimple  contrivance  was  employed  in 
palling  fmaller  flreams :  A  bafket,  in  which  the  tra* 
vcllcr  was  placed,  being  fufpended  from  a  ftrong  rope 
ilretched  acrofs  the  ftream,  it  was  pufhcd  or  drawn 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.    Ibid. 


NOTE   XLVL    p.  362. 


My  information  with  refpeft  to  thofe  events  is 
taken  from  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedicion  militnr  de 
Sinora  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feliz,  y  vantojofo  efl^do, 
en  que  por  confecuentia  de  ello,  fe  han  puedo  ambas 
provincias,  publiflied  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  1771, 
in  order  to  fatisfy  the  curioHty  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  furnifhed  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  the  armament.     The  copies  of 
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this  Ndtici'a  ate  Very  rare  in  Madrid  j  but  I  have 
.  obtained  one^  which  has  enabled  me  to  comma- 
nicate  thefe  curious  fa£t:s  to  the  public.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine 
Yecorato  in  Cinaloa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty>two 
carats,  which  weighed  fixteen  marks  four  ounces 
four  ochavas  •,  this  was  fcnt  to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit 
for  the  king,  and  is  npw  depofitcd  in  the  royal  cabinet 
»t  Madrid. 


NOTE   XLVU.    p.  362. 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpe<3:  to 
this  point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortes  feems  to  have 
furveyed  its  coafts  with  great  accuracy.  The  arch- 
biihop  of  Toledo  has  publifhed,  from  the  original, 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  marquis  del  Valle,  the 
defcendant  of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  154I)  by 
the  pilot  Domingo  Cailillo,  in  which  California 
is  laid  down  as  a  peninfula,  ftretching  out  nearly 
in  the  fame  direction  *which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the 
beft  maps  }  and  the  point  wher«  Rio  Colorado  enters 
the  gulf  is  marked  with  preciiion.  Hid.  de  Neuva 
Efpagna,  327. 


NOTE   XLVIII.    p.  366. 

I  AM  Indebted  for  this  fadt  to  M.  L'Abbe  Raynal, 
|om.  iii.  103.  and  upon  confulting  an  intelligent  per- 
fon,  long   fettled  on  the   Mofquito  (hore,  and  who 
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has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that 
ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed.  The 
logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Cam« 
peachy  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on  the 
other  fide  of  Yucatan  ;  and  the  Engliih  trade  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  is  almoil  at  an  end. 
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